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The INTRODUCTION, ſhewing be 
Advantages we reap from HIS To RT. 3 1 
\ 


5 ISTORY has, not without Reaſon, been 2 
ever looked upon as the Light of Ages, e 
3 Depoſitory of Events, the faithful Witneſs 2 


| of Truth, the Source of Prudence 
good Counſel, and the Rule of Conduct and Manners, * 

Confined, without it, to the Bounds of the Age and | 
Country wherein we live, and ſhut up in the narrow ,.,* 
Circle of ſuch Branches of Knowledge as are peculiar E 1 
to us, and within the Limits of our on private R 3 
flections; we remain ever in a kind of Infancy, which 
leaves us Strangers to the reſt of the World, and pro- 
foundly ignorant of all that has gone before us, or _- . 
even now ſurrounds us. What is the ſmall Number © 
of Years that make up the longeſt Liſe, or what be 


Extent of Country which we are able to poſſeſs or 
travel over, but an imperceptible Point in compari- © 


ſon of the vaſt Regions of the Univerſe, and the long 
Series of Ages which have ſucceeded one another ſince. ©. 
the Creation of the World? And yet all we are cap a- 
ble of knowing muſt be limited to this imperceptible + * 
Point, unleſs we call in the Study of Hiſtory to our 
Aſſiſtance ; which opens to us every Age and em ⸗Qęæꝓv © 
Country; keeps up a Correſpondence betwint us and Ky 
the great Men of Antiquity ; ſets all their Actions be- 

fore our Eyes, all their Atchievements, their Virtues, 

and their Faults; and, by the prudent Reflections ik 
lays before us, or gives 7 an Opportunity of ma- 


£4 


. 


king, ſoon teaches us to be wiſe before our Time, 
in a manner far ſuperior to all the Lectures of 
Fe great: r . | 
Thus, Hiſtory, when it is well taught, becomes a 
School of Morality fer all Mankind. It condemns 
Vice; throws off the * * Bout falſe —_— ; lays 
pen. popular Errors and Prejudices; diſſipates the |. 
Atuding Inchantments of Riches, and all the vain 
Pomp which dazzles the Imagination; and ſhews, 
a thouſand Inſtances, that are more availing than 
all Reaſonings whatſoever, that nothing is great and 
commendable but Honour and Probity. the - 8 
From the Eſteem and Admiration which the m 
corrupt cannot refuſe to the great and good Actions 
that Hiſtory lays before them, it neceſſarily follows, 
that Virtue is Man's real Good, and alone renders 
him truly great and valuable. This Virtue we are 
taught by Hiſtory to revere, and to diſcern the Bright- 
+» neſs and Beauty of it through the Vails of Poverty, 
Adyverſity, and Obſcurity, and ſometimes alſo of Diſ- 
grace and Infamy ; as, on the other hand, it inſpires 
us with the Contempt and Horror of Vice, though 
clothed in Purple, ſurrounded with Splendor, and 
placed on a Throne. 


PART I. 


SECT. 1. Of Divine Providence. 


** 


"THe Almighty preſides in general over all Events 
Which happen in the World; and rules, with 


= _ * deſpotic Sway, the Fate of all Men in parti. 
cular, of all Cities, and of all Empires : But then he 
hides the ſeveral Springs of his Wiſdom, and the W on- 
ders of his Providence, beneath the Vail of natural 
Cauſes and ordinary Events. All that profane Hiſtory 

| i  — - . eas 


5 


t , 
' Athibits to us, whether Sieges, or the Conqueſts of Ci- 
ties, Battles won or loſt, Empires eſtahliſned or &. 


verthrown ; in all theſe, I ſay, ther appears nothing 


but what is human and natural: God ſeems to have 


. "I CA. - l * 
* > : , , 
on : « 2 | 
* ö 4 : * 


no Concern in theſe Things; and we ſhould be temp 


ed to believe, that he abandons Men entire 
Views, their Talents, and their Paſſions ;; / 


to their 


+ 
* as wa | 
e per- — > : : 
- * 
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haps except the Jeuiſh Nation, whom he conſidefeds. © . 


as his own peculiac People. To prevent our falling 1 =- 
to a Temptation ſo repugnant to Religion, and even 


R 7 
* 
N. 


Reaſon itſelf, God breaks, at every Interval, his Si- 


lence, diſperſes the Clouds which hide him, and con- 6 
deſcends to diſcover to us the ſecret Springs of his 
Providence, by cauſing his Prophets to foretel, / a 


long Series of Years before the Event, the Fate he 


has prepared for the different People of the Earth. 


He reveals to Daniel the Order, the Succeſſion, and 
the different Characteriſtics of the four great Empires, 
to which he is determined to ſubject all the Nations 
of the Univerſe, viz. that of the Babylonigns, of the 
Perſians and Medes, of the Greeks, and, laſtly, that 


of the Romans. - n 
It is in the ſame View that he inſiſts, very ſtrong- 


ly, on the two moſt famous Conquerors that ever 
exiſted; I mean, Cyrus, and Alexander ; the one 
Founder, the other Deſtroyer of the powerful Em- 


ire of Perſia. He cauſes the former to. be called 


y his Name two hundred Years before his Birth; pro- 
heſies, by the Mouthof J/a:ah, his Vittories ; and re- 


tes the ſeveral Circumſtances of the taking of Baby. 
ln, the like of which had never been ſeen before, , 
xliv. 28. and . xlv. He points out Alexander by the 


Mouth of Daniel, Chapter viii. 1.—8. and aſcribes 


ſuch Qualities and Characteriſtics as can agree with 
none but him, and which exhibit him as plainly as 
if he had been named. 2 | 

Theſe Paſſages of Scripture, in which God 'ex- 
plains himſelf clearly, ſhould be conſidered as very 
- 4,0: A 2 | precious, 


RS 
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| precio, and ſerve as ſo many Keys to open to us the 
to 


SECT. II. A very extraordinary Inſtance of God's. 
. - merciful Protection over the Jews. . 


Ks Hul King of Macedon, having brought the free 
States of Greece under his Subjection, cauſed 
himſelf to be choſen by them their Captain-General 
for carry ing on War againſt the Perſians. This War 
was undertaken to execate the Vengeance of the 
Crecians upon the Perſians, for the many Injuries 
they had ſuffered from them. Philip, as he was juſt 
ready to ſet forward in this Expedition, was lain, 
while he was celebrating the Marriage of Cleopatra 
his Daughter with Mexander King of Epirus. Pau- 
ſanias one of his Guards, being abuſed by one Attalus, 
had often complained to Philip of the Injury ; but 
finding no Redreſs, he turned his Revenge from the 
Author of the Injury, upon Philip, who refuſed to 
do bim Juſtice for it; and flew him, as he was paſſing 
in great Pomp to the Theatre to finiſh the Solemnities 
whereby he honoured his Daughter's Marriage. | 
le was ſucceeded by his Son Alexander, being 
then twenty Years old; who being choſen Captain- 
General in his Father's room, paſled the Helleſpont 
| | next 


/ 


| 3 & © 265 
+ Next Spring, in the Year-334 before. Chriſt, with an 
- Army only of 30,000 Foot, and 5006 Horſe.” With 
- fo ſmall an Army he attempted, and alſo accompliſh- 
ed, the Conqueſt of the whole Perſian Empire, and 
added India alſo to his Acquiſitio s. 
Aexander having defeated Darius King of -Perfia, - , © 
firſt at the River Granicus, and next at Hus in Gitera, | 
as he marched his victorious Army along the Ses 
coaſts towards Phenicia, all ſubmitted to him wit. 
out Oppoſition, till he came to Tyre. The rim 
indeed, upon his Approach, ſent Preſents to Himſelff, 
and Proviſions for his Army; being deſirous to have 
Peace with him as a Friend, but unwilling to ſubmit 
to him as a Maſter, they refuſed to admit him, at 
his Deſire, into their City. Alexander, fluſhed with + 
ſo many Victories, not being able to bear this Re- 
pulſe, reſolved to force them by a Siege; wherein „ 
he found many Difficulties: For the City-7pre ffn. 
ing then on an Iſland, at the Diſtance of half a Mile 1 
from the Shore, he had no Way of approaching to 
it to make an Aſſault, but by carrying a Bank from 
the Continent, through the Sea, to the Iſland: Which, 
with unwearied Labour, he accompliſhed in ſeven, 
Months; and by means thereof at length took the 1 
City, and burnt it down to the Ground. He flew: 
8000 of the Inhabitants in the Sackage of the TO. © 
and cauſed 2000 of them to be-crucified, and 30000 
of them were ſold for Slaves. TG | 
When Alexander fat down before Tyre,- he ſent 
out his Com miſſaries into Galilee, Sumaria, and Fudea, 
requiring the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts to ſubmit. to 
him, and furniſh him with all Neceſſaries for the 
Support of his Army. The 7ews pleaded their Oath 
to Darius King of Perſia ; by which thinking them- 
ſelves obliged not to own any new Maſter, fo long as 
he lived, they would not obey his Commands. This 
exceedingly offended Alexander, who in the HM 
cf his late Victories, thinking all ought to ſubmit 
to 


© > * 


a . 1 „ 


to him, eould bear no Contradiction therein. And 

pry as ſoon as he had done with Tyre, he march- 

ed againſt 7eruſalem, with Intention to puniſh the 

Jews, as ſeverely as he had the Tyrians, for not o- 
ing his Commands. 

In this Diſtreſs, Jaddua the High Prieſt, who had 
then the immediate Government of that People un- 
der the Perſians, being in great Perplexity, and all 
Ta with him; they had no other Courſe to 
. take, but to fling themſelves. upon God's Protection, 
and implore his Mercy to them for their Deliverance 
from this Danger: And therefore, in order hereto, 
2 made their devout Addreſſes unto him with Sa- 
crifices, Oblations, -and Prayers. By which God be- 
ing moved to Compaſſion towards them, directed 
Jaddua, in a Viſion of the Night, to go out and meet 
the Conqueror in his Pontifical Robes, with the 
Prieſts attending him in their proper Habits, and all 
the People in white Garments. = 

Faddua, in obedience hereto, the next Day went 
forth in the Manner directed, with the Prieſts and 
People ranged as in a ſacred Proceſſion, and all ha- 
bited as the Viſion commanded ; and advancing to a 
Place called Supha; (an Eminence without Jeruſalem, 
which commanded a Proſpect of all the Country 
round, as well as of the City and Temple of Zeruſa- 
lem), there waited the Coming of Alexander, and on 
his Approach met bim in this pompous and ſolemn 
Manner. As ſoon as the King ſaw the High Prieſt in 
this Manner coming towards him, he was ſtruck with 
a profound Awe at the Spectacle ; and haſtening for- 
ward, bowed down to him, and ſaluted him with a re- 

ious Veneration, to the great Surpriſe of all that 
attended him, eſpecially of the Syrians and Phpænici- 
ans, who expected nothing leſs, than that Alexander. 
ſhould have deſtroyed this People as he had the Tyri- 
ans,; and they came thither with an eager Deſire, 
qut of the Hatred Whey had to them, to bear a Part 

in 


In the Execution. While all ſtood amazed at this 
Behaviour, which was ſo much contrary to their Ex- 
pectations, Parmenio aſked the King the Reaſon of 
it; and how it came to paſs, that he, whom all ad- 
ored, ſhould pay ſuch-Adoration to the Jeuiſh High 
Prieſt ? To which he anſwered, That he did not pay 
that Adoration to him, bat to that God whoſe Prieſt 
he was. For that when he was at Dio in Macedonea, 
and there deliberating with himſelf how he ſhould 
carry on his War againſt the Perſians, and was in 
much doubt about the Undertaking, this very Perſon, 
and in this very Habit, appeared to him in a Dream, 
and encouraged him to lay aſide all Solicitude and 
Diffidence about this Matter, and paſs boldly over 
into Aſia ; promiſing him, that God would be his 
Guide in the Expedition, and give him the Empire of 
the Perſians: And that therefore, on his {geing this 
Perſon, and knowing him by his Habit, as well as by 
his Shape and Countenance, that he was the very 
ſame that appeared to him at Dio, he aſſured himſelf 
from hence, that he made the preſent War under the 
Conduct of God, and ſhould. certainly by his Aſſiſt- 
ance conquer Darius, and overthrow the Perſian | _ 
pr as: and ſucceed in all Things concerning it ac- 
cording, to his Deſire; and that therefore, in the Per- 


ſon of this his Prieſt, he paid Adoration unto him, 1 


Hereon turning again to Jaddua, he kindly embraced 
him, and entered Jeruſalem with him in a friendly 
Manner, and offered Sacrifices to God in the Tem- 
ple; where Zaddua having ſhewn him the Prophecies 
of Daniel, chap. viii. 21. which predicted the Oyer- 
throw of the Perſian Empire by a Grecian King, he 
went from thence with the greater Aſſurance of Sue- 
ceſs in his farther carrying on of the War, not doubt- 
ing but that he was the Perſon meant by thoſe Pro- 
phecies, All which Particulars, rendering him kindly 
affected to the eus, he called them together when 
he was on his Departure, and bid them alk what 11 
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had to deſire of him. Whereupon they having petiti 


oned him, that they might enjoy the Freedom of 


their Country-laws and Religion, and be exempted e- 
very ſeventh Year from paying any Tribute, Loca 
in that Year, according to their Law, they neither 
ſowed nor reaped ; Alexander readily granted them 


all this Requeſt. Prideaux Connect. part-1. p. 486. 


'SECT. III. Yidories and Conqueſts, often proving 


fatal both to Conquerors and the Conquered, can be 
mo fit Subject of Praiſe and Panegyric. 


WM-exander the Great, and Julius Ceſar, were two 
of the moſt eminent Conquerors perhaps to be 
met with in Hiſtory; yet their Victories and Con- 
queſts were ſo far from being advantageous to them, 


that on the contrary they terminated in their Death 


and Ruin. The whole Royal Families of Philip King 
of Macedon, and of Alexander the Great his Son, 
were utterly extirpated within the Space of thirty- 
nine Years; (reckoning from the 334th Year before 
Chriſt, when Alexander entered upon his Expedition 
againſt Darius) ; and they, their Wives, and all that 
were deſcended of them, died violent Deaths Ja. 


Thus theſe two Kings, who by their oppreſſive and 
deſtructive Wars had made many Tragedies in the 


Families of other Princes, had them all at length, by 
the juſt Ordination of Providence, brought home to 
theinowm. + | - 3 1 

Julius C2ſar fought fifty Battles without miſſing of 


Succeſs in any one of them, unleſs at Pharus, where 


be ſwam for his Life; and once at Dyrrac hium. 
And in theſe Battles he is ſaid to have Nain One Mil- 


(Ca) And in them was verified that of the Poet Juvenal, 
Ad generum Cereris ſine cæde & ſunghine pauci 1 
Daſcendunt Reges, & ſicca morte Tyrunni. | 
3 Y lion 


* 


. 69 | 
lion one hundred and ninety two thouſand Men; 
which proves him to have been the great Cut-throat 
of the Age in which he lived. What is the Fruit he 
reaped from thoſe his Victories? His own Blood is 
ſhed in the Senate; being ſlain there even by ſome 
whom he had moſt highly obliged : and dying child- 
leſs, his Grand- nephew Octavius, whom he had ad- 
opted, ſwam to the Empire alſo in Torrents f 


ny (b), whom he had conquered; for none of Cera. 
vius's, Ci. e. Auguſtus's) Poſterity ever enjoyed the 
Empire c. Theſe bloody Men were raiſed up, in 
the holy and righteous Providence of God, as Scour-" 
ges in his Hand, for the Puniſhment of the Wicked- 
neſs of the Age in which they lived. The Work was 
God's Cd; but it being Malice, Revenge, and Am- 
bition, that excited them to be the Inſtrumegts in the 


(b) The Children which Antony had by 2 Fawia, were 
two Daughters, Antonia Major, and Antonia Minor. From 
the latter were deſcended Caligula and Claudius; and from 
the former, Nero ; who all three afterwards became Roman 
Emperors. | 
(c) And thus it often happens to Victories, and the 
Conqueſt of Kingdoms, the ſame as to Riches : Thoſe that 
gain them, know not who ſhall afterwards enjoy the Fruits 
of them. 1 N 
(4) This is plainly the Caſe with teſpect to Alexander; his 
Succeſs againſt the Perſians being but the Accompliſhment 
of the divine Predictions; as appears from Dan. viii. 5.---9. 
Many of his Enterpriſes were entered upon with great 
Raſhneſs ; which abundantly proves, that he owed the Suc- 
ceſs he had in them only to an over-ruling Power of Provi- 
dence on his Side; which, having ſet him up as a fit In- 
ſtrument for the Work which he brought to paſs, carried 
him through all Dangers to the full accompliſhing of it; 
and after that, when there was no more for him to do, caſt 
him off to periſh; like a Rod, which is thrown into the 
Fire, when no more to be uſed. 


Mn Execution 


Blood; and at length left it to the Poſterity of 4nto- © _ 


6 | (" x0.) a 
Execution of it, they juſtly had for their Reward 
thereof that Deſtruction by which they fell; and are 
to be reputed the greateſt Peſts and Plagues of Man- 
kind. 

But ſuch is the Folly of Men, and the Error of 

Hiſtorians, that they uſually make the Actions of 
War, Bloodſhed, and Conqueſt, the Subjects of their 
higheſt Encomiums; and thoſe their moſt celebrated 
Heroes, that moſt excel therein. In a righteous 
Cauſe, and the juſt Defence of a Man's Country, all 
Actions of Valour are indeed juſt Reaſons of Praiſe ; 
but in all other Caſes, Victory and Conqueſt are no 


more than Murder and Rapine ; and every one is to 


be deteſted as the greateſt Enemy to Mankind, that is 
moſt active herein. Thoſe are only true Heroes, 
who moſt benefit the World, by r the Peace, 
Welfare, and Good of Mankind: But ſuch as op- 
preſs it, with the Slaughter of Men, Deſolation of 
Countries, the burning of Cities, and the other Ca- 
lamities which attend War, are the Scourges of God, 
and the greateſt Plagues and Calamities that can hap- 
to it; and which are never ſent into the World 
but for the Puniſhment of it : And therefore ought as 
ſuch to be prayed againſt, and deteſted by all Man- 
kind. To make theſe the Subject of Praiſe and Pa- 
negyric, is to lay ill Examples before Princes; as if 


fſuch Oppreſſions of Mankind were the trueſt Ways to 


Honour and Glory! And yet it is too plain, that the 
vain and falſe Notions of gaining Glory, and of ma- 
king their Names to be celebrated in After-ages, is 
that grand Impulſe upon the Minds of Princes, which 
moves them to moſt of thoſe deſtructive Wars upon 
each other; whereby the Peace of the World is ſo of- 
ten diſturbed, and ſuch great Miſchiefs and Calami- 
ties brought upon Mankind. S ifs 


SECT. 


( ) 


SEC 7. IV. 4 unparalleled Example of a Father 
giving his own Wife in Marriage to his Son. 


arcs, afterwards ſtiled + Nicator, i. e. Con- 
queror, grew up from a low Beginning to 
be the greateſt of all Mexander's Succeſlors ; for he 
acquired, partly by Dint of Arms, and partly by the 
Clemency of his Government, ſo large an Extent of 
Dominion, as reached from the River Indus to the 
Mediterranean Sea Ks 
This Seleucus had Stratonice to Wife, a very beau- 
tiful Lady: Antiochus his own Son fell in love with 
her; but not daring to own his Paſſion, he ſilently 
languiſhed under it, and at length, through the Vio- 
lence of it, fell deſperately ſick. Eraſiſtratus an e- 
minent Greek. Phyſician, having the Care of him in his 
Sickneſs, ſoon found out what the Diſtemper was; 
but to diſcover who was the Perſon that had kindled - 
this Flame in him, was the Difficulty : For the find. 
ing of this out, he carefully attended his Patient when 
vilited by any of the Court Ladies; and obſerving, 
that whenever Stratonice came into his Chamber, 
great Alterations were made in his Pulſe, in his 
Countenance, in his Behaviour, and in every thin 
elſe about him, which the Paſſion of Love co 
reach; and that nothing of this happened, when any 
other Lady came to make him a Viſit, he hereby fully 
«diſcovered, that Stratonice was the ſole Object of that 
violent Love, which cauſed his Sickneſs : And find- 
ing, that nothing elſe could cure bim of it, but the 
Enjoyment of the Perſon beloved ; for the bringing- 
of this about, he thus craftily managed the Matter. 
The next Time that Seleucus inquired of him a- 
bout his Son's Sickneſs, he told him, that his Diſeaſe 


+ Vitor NIKXATOR, @ NIKAO vincs. OE 
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| ( 12 ) 
was Love; and that he muſt neceſſarily die of it, be- 


cauſe he could not have the Perſon he loved, and he © 


could not live without her. Seleucus being ſurpriſed 
at this Account, aſked, why hg could not have the 
Perſon he loved? Becauſe, faith the Phyſician, he is 
in love with my Wife, and I cannot part with her. 
How! not part with her, replied Seleucus, to ſave 
my beloved Son's Life; how then can you pretend to 
be my Friend? Sir, ſaid the Phyſician, pray make 
it your own Caſe. Would you, I pray, part with - 
your Wife Stratonice for the fake of Antiochus ? 
and if you, who are his moſt tender Father, will not 
do it for a moſt beloved Son, how can you expect it 
from any other? Oh, replied Selcucus, would to God 
the Safety of my Son were put upon this Iſſue, I 
would then gladly part with Stratonice, or any thing 
elſe to effect his Recovery. Why then, ſaid Eraſi- 
Vratus, you are the only Phyſician that can cure him: 
For it is the Love of $!ratonice that has caſt him into 
this Diſeaſe, which he languiſheth with; and nothing 
can reſtore him, but the giving of her to him to 
Wife. Hereupon Seleucus having eaſily enough pre- 
vailed with Stratonice to accept of a young Prince 
for her Huſband inſtead of an old King, ſhe was gi- 
ven to him to Wife, after ſhe had born Children to 
his Father; and they were thereon crowned King and 
Queen of Upper Aſia. And from this abominable 
inceſtuous Marriage (the like whereof was not heard 
of among the Gentiles in St Paul's Time, 1 Cor. v. 
T.) ſprung all that Race of Syrian Kings, who fo 
3 perſecuted, vexed, and oppreſſed God's 
People in Judah ana Jeruſalem. Prid. Connef?. part 2. 
7. 7. PE. | 
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SECT. V. Examples of Self- denial and AH. 
nence. . | * „ 


N the Year before Chriſt 274, the Remans having 
forced Pyrrhus King of Epirus, after a fix Years 
War, to leave Italy, and return again into Epirus with 
Baffle and Diſappointment, their Name began to grow 
famous among foreign Nations: Whereupon Fralo—- 
mey Philadelphus ſent Ambaſſadors to them to deſire 
their Friendſhip; with which the Romans were well 
pleaſed, thinking it no ſmall Reputation to them, that 
their Friendſhip was ſought for by ſo great a King. And 
therefore to make a Return of the like Reſpects, the 
next Year they ſent a ſolemn Embaſſy into Egypt un- 


to that King. The Ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius-* ©. 
Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, and Q. Ogulinus ; whole 


Conduct in this Employment was very remarkable. 
For, with a Mind as great as Self-denying, they put: 
off every thing from themſelves that might tend to 
their own proper Intereſt. For when King Ptolemey, 
baving invited them to Supper with him, preſented 
them in the Concluſion of the Entertainment with 
Crowns of Gold, they accepted of the Crowns for 
the ſake of the Honour that was done them thereby; 
but the next Morning crowned with them the Statues 
of the King, which ſtood in the public Places of the 
City: And being preſented, on their taking their 
Leave, with very valuable Gifts from the King, they 
accepted of them, that they might not diſguſt him by. 
the Refuſal ; but as ſoon as they were returned to 
Rome, they delivered them all into the public Trea- 
ſury, before they appeared in the Senate to give an 
Account of their Embaſſy; declaring thereby, that they 
deſired no other Advantage from the Service of the 
Public, than the Honour of diſcharging it well. And 
this was the general Temper and Inclination of the. 

* © Romand 


Eu 


Romans in thoſe Times; which made them proſper in 
all their Undertakings. But afterwards, when the 
Service of the Public was only deſired in order to 
plunder it, and Men entered on the Employments of 
.the State with no other View or Intent than to en- 
rich PEI, and advance their own private For- 
tunes, no wonder than that every thing b to go 
backward with them. 125 75 

And ſo it muſt happen with all other States and 
Kingdoms, when the public Intereſt is ſacrificed to 
that of private Men, and the Offices and the Em- 
ployments of the State are deſired only to gratify the 
Ambition, and glut the Avarice of them that can get 
into them. | 
ZBut the Romans, although they received into their 

Treaſury what their Ambaſſadors thus generouſly de- 
livered into it, yet were not wanting in what was 
proper for them to do for the encouraging ſo good 

an Example, and the rewarding of them that gave 
it : For they ordered to be given to them for the Ser- 
vice done the State in this Embaſſy ſuch Sums out of 
their Treaſury, as equalled the Value of what they thus 
delivered into it. So that the Liberality of Ptolemy, 
the Abſtinence and Self-denial of the Ambaſſadors, 
and the Juſtice of the Romans, were all ſignally made 
appear in the Tranſaction of this Matter. 


SECT. VI. An Example of Self-denial in Scipio 


F Cipio Afrieanus junior, in the Year before Chriſt 
134, going to the War of Numantium in 
Spain, Antiochus Sidetes ſent thither to him very va- 
luable and magnificent Preſents, which he received 
publicly, while he was fitting on his Tribunal, in the 
Sight of the whole Army, and ordered them to be 


delivered into the Hands of the Queſtor for the pub- 
| lie 


( 15 ) | al 


lic Charges of the War; it being the Temper of the 
Romans at this Time to do and receive all they could 
for the Intereſt of the Common-wealth, without ta- 


king or reſerving any thing to themſelves, but thie - 


Honour of faithfully ſerving it. But afterwards, 
when this public Spirit became turned all into Self- 
intereſt, every thing then went backward with them 
as faſt as it had gone forward before, till they were 
ſoon after ſwallowed up, firſt in Tyranny, — 

wards in Ruin. , 


SECT. VII. Self-denial exemplified in Popillias. 


1 zle-Syria and Paleſtine, having been aſſigned to 
GC the Kings of Egypt by the Partition made of 


the Conqueſts of Alexander the Great, had always 
been poſſeſſed by theſe Kings till Antiochut the Great 


wreſted them out of the Hands of Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes ||. However Antiochus on his giving his Daugh- 


ter Cleopatra in Marriage to the fame Ptolemy BB. 


+ Cale-Syria, as much as to fay, the hollow Syria, 


after- 


Ko01LOS, fignifying hollow. It was fo called, becauſe it 


conſiſted moſtly of deep Valleys between high Mountains, 
and reached from Mount Libanus on the North to Anti- Li- 
banus on the South, including Damaſcus and its Territoties. 

It had Syria Antiochena on the North of it, which ex- 
tended from the Mountain Amanus, (which parted Cilicia 
from Syria), and Libanus on the South. Syria Paleſling 
hy ſouthward from Cz/e-Syria, reaching from Anti-Libanus 
on the North to the Borders of Egypt. The maritime 
Parts between Egypt and Syria the Greeks called Phenicia. 

| Antiochus the Great was the fiſth that filled the Syrian 
Throne, including Seleucus Nicator, who ſucceeded Alexan- 
der the Great in that Quarter of the Empire. Ptolemy F- 
pipbanes was the ſixth King of Egypt, including Ptolemy So- 
ter, that ſucceeded Alexander in that Quarter. 
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phanes, agreed to reſtore thoſe Provinces to him- by 
way of Dower with her. The Adminiſtrators of the 
Kingdom in the Minority of Ptolemey Philometor, 


Son of the ſaid Ptolemey Epiphanes, demanded of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, Son of Antiochus, the Great, the 
Reſtoration of theſe Provinces. Antiochus, having 
no mind to part with them, invaded Egypt itſelf ; and, 
in his ſecond Expedition thither, Ptolemey Philometor 
came into his Hands; whether voluntarily, or being ta- 
ken Priſoner by him, is uncertain. The Egyptians find- . 
ing their King in the Enemy's Hand, made Ptolemey 
Euergetes ſecond of that Name, his younger Brother, 
afterwards called + Phy/con, their King in his ſtead. 
This provoked Antiochus to make a third Expedition 
into Egypt; and having had great Succeſs, he beſie- 
ged Alexandria, where Phyſcon was ſhut up. Phy/- 
con, in this Diſtreſs, ſent Ambaſſadors to the Romans 
to beg their Help. Mean time Antiochus declared he 
would put an end to the War, if they would reſtore 
Philometor the elder Brother to his Crown ; which 


being agreed to, Antiochus withdrew. But Philo- 


metor had Penetration enough to ſee, that Aut iochus's 


Deſign was thus to put him and his Brother Phyſcon 


by the Ears, that when they had by inteſtine Broils 
ſpent their Strength, he might come upon them, and 
ſwallow them both: And therefore „ inſtead 
of engaging in a War with his Brother, as Antiochus 

expected he would, came to an Agreement with him, 
upon the Terms that they ſhould reign jointly toge- 
ther. Antiochus, on Notice of this Agreement of the 


two Brothers, finding his fine- ſpun Scheme of Policy, 


whereby he thought to have made himſelf Maſter of 


+ Puuskox, i. e. ventricoſus, ſignifies the Fat. guts, 
or Great bellied, by reaſon of the great and prominent Bel- 
ly which by his Luxury and Gluttony he afterwards acqui- 


red. And by this Name he is moſt commonly mentioned by 
_ Hiſtorians, He was a Monſter of Cruelty and Wickedneſs. 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, wholly baffled by it, fell into a great Rage; 
— the Spring of the Year 168 before Chriſt, in- 


vaded Egypt with a numerous Army. And having” 


ſubdued all the Country as far as Memphis, he march- 
ed towards Alexandria, to lay ſiege to that City; the 
Reduction of which would have made him abſolute 
Maſter of the whole Kingdom; but a Roman Embaſ- 
ſy meeting him on his Way, put a ſtop to his further 
Progreſs, and totally daſhed all his Defigns. It has 
been ſaid above, that Phy/con, being diſtreſſed by the 
former Siege, ſeht Ambaſſadors to pray Help of the 
Romans, The Senate were moved with the lamenta- 
ble Oration of the Ambaſſadors; and, conſidering 
how much it was their own Intereſt not, to permit 
Antiochus to grow ſo great*as the annexing of Egypt 
to Syria would make him, they ſpeedily liſpatched 


their Ambaſſadors, Caius Popilius Lenas, C. Deci- 
mus, and C. Hoſtilius, to ſignify to Antiochus and Pto- 


lemey, that it was the Delire of the Senate, that they 
ſhould deſiſt from making any farther War upon each 


other ; and if either of them ſhould refuſe ſo to do, - 


2 = 
_— 


the Roman People would no longer hold him to be ei- 


ther their Friend or their Ally. The Ambaſſadors 


made great haſte, that they might meet with Autioc hu 
before he ſhould make himſelf Maſter of Egypt ; and 
happily met him within four Miles of Alexandria, of 
his March to beſiege that City. Antiochus, on the 


Sight of Popilius, (with whom he had contracted an 1 


intimate Friendſhip and Familiarity, while he was an 
Hoſtage at Rome ), put forth his Hand to em- 
C «a 


brace. 


+ In the Year 190 before Chriſt, 4ntiochus the Great, 


who had, by the Perſuaſion of Hannibal, raſhly engaged in 


a War with the Romans, was conquered by the Roman Ar- 
my under the Command of Lucins Scipio, and Scipio Afri- 


- Ganus, his Lieutenant; and obliged to purchaſe Peace, by 


quitting all is on this fide Mount Taurus, and paying the 
vp - whole 
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| brace him as his old Friend and Acquaintance. But 
| Popilius refuſing the Compliment, told him, that the 
public Intereſt of his Country muſt take place of pri- 
E vate Friendſhip ; that he muſt firſt know, whether he 
were a Friend or an Enemy to the Roman State, be- 
fore he could own him as a Friend to himſelf; and 
then delivered into his Hands the Tables, in which 
was Written the Decree of the Senate, which they 
came to communicate to him ; and required him to 
read it, and forthwith give his Anſwer thereto. Au- 
tiochus having read the Decree, told Popilius, he would 
conſult with his Friends about it, and ſpeedily give 
him the Anſwer they ſhould adviſe. But Popilius 
- Infiſting on an Aer Anſwer, forthwith drew a 
Circle round him in the Sand, with the Staff which he 
had in his Hand, and required him to give his An- 
ſwer before he ſtirred out of that Circle. At which 
ſtrange and peremptory Way of proceeding Antio- 
P chus being ſtartled, after a little Heſitation yielded to 
ti,, and told the Ambaſſador, that he would obey the 
| Command of the Senate. Whereon Popilius accept- 
ing his Embraces, acted thenceforth according to his 
former Friendſhip with him. This is propoſed as an 
Example worthy of the Imitation of all who would be 
"eſteemed true Patriots, i. e. ſincere Lovers of their 
Country. 


whole Expences of the War, eſtimated at fifteen thouſand 
Talents; whereof five hundred were preſently paid, 
and two thouſand five hundred, when the Peace was ra- 
tified by the Senate; and the reſt to be paid in twelve 
Years, at the rate of one thouſand Talents in each of theſe 
Tears. For Performance of all which, Hoſtages were given 
to the Remens ; one of whom was this Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who hereby came to be educated at Rome, and to be ac- 
quainted with the great Men there. . 
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SECT. VIII. Hiſtances of the diſmal Effect of 
_ Ambition. AER 
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Nias the Third of that Name, High Prieſt of the 
Jews, was a Man of ſignal Piety. He had three : 
Brothers, Zaſon, Menelaus, and Lyſimachus, who as 4 
ſignally diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Wickednels. 

Jaſon being ambitious of the High Prieſthood, by | 
underhand Means applied to Antiochus Epiphanes om, N 
of Syria for it; and, by an Offer of three hundred , 

and ſixty Talents, obtained of him, that Onias was 
diſplaced from the Office *, and he advanced to it 

in his ſtead, in the Year before Chriſt 175. But tige 
Intruder juſtly feared that he ſhould have but little 
Authority in his new- acquired Office, as long as this 
good Man his Brother, from whom he uſurped it, 4 
ſhould continue at Zeruſalem ; and therefore he 2 , 4 
cured from the King an Order for hisRemoval from 
thence to Antioch, and his Confinement to that Place, .. 
Jaſon alſo conſidering, that at this Time there w re. 1 
many among the Zews fondly inclined to the wiy ** * 
of the Greeks ;. to gratify thoſe, he gave the King 

one hundred and fifty Talents more for a Licence 

to erect at Jeruſalem a Cymnaſium or Place of Ex- _ 
erciſe, and an Ephebium, or a Place for the training 
up of Youth,. according to the Uſage and Faſhion of 
the Greeks, and for a Power of making as man 

of the Inhabitants of Feruſualem Free- men of Antioch, 4 
as he ſhould think fit. By theſe means 7a/on was | 
enabled to make a Party among the Jews to ver- 
bear all that might ſtand for Onias For the chief 
young Men of the.Zewifh Nation flocked into his 

*. This was foreſhewed by Daniel, Chap. xi. 22. where 

by the Prince of the Covenant being broken before him, is 
meant this Onias; for the High Prieſt of the eus was the 
Prince of the Moſaic Covenant. 5 
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Epbebium, and conformed themſelves to the Man- 
ners and Rites of the Heathens ; whereon the Service 
of the Altar became neglected; and the Prieſts deſpi- 
ſing the Temple, omitted the public Worſhip of God 
there, and haſtened to partake of the Games and 
Diverſions of the Cymnaſium. Faſin having given 
up himſelf to the Heathen Superſtition, laid hold of 

all Opportunities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in expreſſing 
his Zeal for it, in ſo much that he even feat Offerings 
to Hercules the Patron-God of 7yre. And from 
hence was propagated that Iniquity among the cu, 
which drew after it, for its Puniſhment, one of the 
greateſt Calamities, next the two terrible Deſtructions 
executed upon their Temple and Country by Ne- 
- buchadnezzar and Titus, that ever befel that Nation. 
Of all which Miſchief the Ambition of this wicked 
Man was the original Cauſe ; for to it he ſacrificed 
both his Religion and Country, betraying both to 
procure his owh Advancement. 

After Jaſon had been three Years as High Prieſt, 


% he ſent Mingus his Brother to Antioch, to pay the 


King his Tribute-money. But Mfenclaus ſupplanted 
him, and got into his Place : For upon his offering 
the Ring three hundred Talents for the Priefthood 
more than Jon gave for it, his Offer was accepted; 
Jaſon was depoſed, and Menelaus advanced in his 
ſtead. | | 
Menelaus however followed his wicked Brother 
Jaſen in all his Ways of Fraud, Wickedneſs, and 
Apoſtaſy, and ourdia him in cach of them; for he 
did not deſire the Office of High Pricſt at 7Zeruſalem 
for the ſake of the 7ew:/ſh Religion, or that he in- 
tended to practiſe any Part of the 7ewi/ſh Worſhip 
in it. That which made this Office ſo deſirable to 
him and 7aſon, and induced them both to give ſo 
much Money for it, - was. the temporal Authority 
that went with the cecleſiaſtical. For at that Time, 
and for ſome Ages paſt, the Bigh Prieſt of the Je "= 
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had, firſt under the Perſian, and afterwards under the 
Macedonian Kings, the ſole temporal Government of 
that Nation. "Rae | A5 
Menelaus being ſummoned to Antioch to pay the 
King the Money he promiſed him, got, by the Means 
of his Brother Lyſimachus, whom he left his Deputy 
at Zeruſalem, many of the Gold Veſſels out of the 
Temple; which he ſold at Tyre and the Cities round 
about; and thereby raiſed Money enough to pay the 
King, and alſo to bribe Andronicus Governor of An. 
tioch in the King's Abſence, to cut off his Brother 
Gnias, who had been confined to Antioch, as was al- 
ready faid. This the Apoſtate did to revenge him- 
ſelf upon his Brother Gnias, for reproving him for 
his Sacrilege in ſelling the Gold Veſſels of the Tem- 
le. Andronicus, eager to earn the Money Menelaus 
had promiſed him, put the good Cnias to death. But 
Antigchus, on his Return to Antioch, as great a Ty- 
rant as he was, cauſed Andronicus with Infamy to 
be carried to the Place where he had committed the 
Murder, and there to be put to deathgſfor it. In the 
interim, the Multitude in Jeriſalem gathering to- 
gether, fell upon Lyſmachus the ſacrilegious Robber 
of the Temple, and flew him near the Treaſury in 
the Temple, and put to flight the three thouſand Men 
he had got together to reſiſt their Rage. | 
About this Time, anno 170 before Chriſt, there 
were ſeen for forty Days together at Jeruſalem in 
the Air, very ſtrange Sights of Horſemen and Foot- 
men, armed with Shields, Spears, and Swords, and 
in great Companies, fighting againſt and charging 
each other as in Battle- array; which foreboded- 
thoſe Calamities of War and Deſolation, which ſoon 
after happened to that City and Nation. IM; 
While Antiochus Epiphanes was in Egypt engaged 
in War, a falſe Rumour ſpread through all Paleſtine, 
that he was dead. 7aſon thinking this a fit Op- 
portunity for him again to recover his Station at 


a, | | Jerrfalem, 
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Jeruſalem, which he formerly had there as. High 
Prieſt, marched thither (from the Land of the An- 
monites, where he abode) with above one thouſand 
Men; and having, by the Aſſiſtance of the Party he 
had there, taken the City, and forced Menelaus to 
Bee for Shelter into the Caſtle, he acted all manner 
ef Cruelties upon his Fellow-citizens, whom he 
thought his Adverſaries. A 
Antiochus Epiphanes being informed of all this in 
Epypt, ſuppoſed that the whole Zewi/h Nation had 
" Fevolted from him, and therefore marched with all 
haſte out of Egypt into Judæa, to quell this Rebelli- 
on; and being told, that the People of Feruſalem 
made great Rejoicings on the News which came to 
them of his Death, he was very much provoked there- 
at; and therefore in a great Rage laying Siege to Je- 
ruſalem, and taking the City by Force, he flew of 
the Inhabitants in three Days Time forty thouſand _ 
Perſons, and having taken as many more Captives, 
fold them for Slaves to the neighbouring Nations, 
And not content with this; he impiouſly forced him- 
ſelf into the Temple, and entered into the inner and 
moſt ſacred Receſſes of it, polluting by his Preſence, - 
both the holy Place, and alſo the Holy of Holies ; 
the wicked Traitor Menelaus being his Conductor, 
and ſhewing him the Way into both. 

And to offer the greater Indignity to this ſacred 
Place, and to affront, in the higheſt Manner he was 
able, the Religion whereby God was worſhipped in 
It, he ſacrificed a great Sow upon the Altar of Burnt- 

- offerings ; and Broth being by his Command made 
with ſome Part of the Fleſh thereof, he cauſed it to 
be ſprinkled all over the Temple, for the utmoſt de- 
filing of it. And after this, baving facrilegiouſly 
plundered it, by taking thence the Altar of Incenſe, 
the Shew-bread Table, the Candleſtick of ſeven 
Branches, that ſtood in the Holy Place, which were 
all of Gold, and ſeveral other Golden Veſſels, and 
| Donatives 
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Donatives of former Kings, to thie Value of eightern 5 
hundred Talents of Gold, and made the like Plunder 
in the City, he returned to Antioch +; and left che 
wicked Menelaus to be [till over them i in the Office of | 
High Prieſt. | 1 

As to Jaſon, he fled back 48315 into che Land of 4 4M 
the Ammonites; but being driven thenee, was forced S 
to ſhift from Place to Place, purſued of all Men, adi ZN 
hated every where, for his Wickedneſs, toward God, 1 — 
his Country, and his Religion; and finding Safety n 
where in thoſe Parts, he came into Zgypt,' and from 
thence into Lacedemonia; where he periſhed i in Ex- 
ile and Miſery, without having any one to give him 
a Burial. Such was the miſerable End of his 1 C 
tion. 
Two Years after this/in the Erd before Chriſt 3 
according to Prideaux t, ' Antiochus being oblige® 
the Roman Ambaſſadors to quit Egypt , as was 


+ Hereby was fulfilled the Prediction of Daniel, Clap 
Xi. 28. where it js ſaid, His Heart (hall be ſet Kae e . * 
ly Covenant ; and he hall do Exploits, and return into i 


Land. All this was done by Antiochus * on his Te- 2 3 
cond returning out of Egypt. * ” 
+ See Prid. Connect. part 2. p. 174. a_ 


This Event was foretold by Bade Chap. xi. 30. -l 
the Ships of Chittim ſhall come dg ain(t him : ' therefore he ſhall 
be grievtd, and return, and have Indighation againſt"the Joly. 
Covenant. By Chittim the Jeus meant all the Illes "and _ 
Coaſts of the ' Mediterranean Sea, com g Grete, 
and even Italy. Chittim was the Son oſ Japan, Cen. . 
4- whoſe Poſterity poſſeſſed the Iſles of the Gentiles. Ab 
cordingly the three Ambaſſadors, of whom Pepilius w . 
one, ſetting out from Rome, baſtened to Brunduſtum: an 7 
there croſſing over to the Grecian Shore, came by the W.] - 
of Chalcis, Delos, and Rhodes, to Alexandria; where meet - wo 
ing with Antiochus Epiphanes, they obliged him to returty 
with Grief, as has been ſaid; on which Occaſion he poured. - 
out his Indignation againſt the holy 
_ thoſe who adhered to it. 
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( 24 | 
ready ſaid, as he was marching back through Pal. 
me in great Grief for the Diſappointment of his 
Deſigns upon Egypt, he vented all his Fury upon the 
Feu, who had no way offended him: For detaching 
twenty-two thouſand Men, under the Command. of 
Apollonins, he ſent them to 7eruſalem to deſtroy it. 
Apollonius on his firſt Arrival concealed his Purpoſe 
but on the next Sabbath, when the People were all 
aſſembled together in their Synagogues for the cele- 
_ brating of the religious Duties of the Day, thinking 
this the propereſt Time for the executing of his 
| Commiſſion, he let looſe all his Forces upon 
them, with Command to ſlay all the Men, and take 
captive the Women and Children, to ſell them for 
Slaves : which they execured with the utmoſt Rigour 
and Cruelty, filling the Streets with their Blood. 
_ Aﬀer this, having ſpoiled the City of all its Riches, _ 
they ſet it on fire in ſeveral Places, demoliſhed the 

- Houſes, and pulled down the Walls round about it; 
"and then with the Ruins of the demoliſhed City built 

a ſtrong Fortreſs on the Top of an Eminence in the 
City of David, which was over againſt the Temple, 
and overlooked and commanded the ſame, and there 
placed a ſtrong Garriſon; from thence the Garriſon- 
| ſoldiers fell on all thoſe that went up thither to 
worſhip, and ſhed their Blood on every Side of the 
Sanctuary. Thus about the Whitſuntide of the Year 
168 before Chriſt, the daily Sacrifices, whereby God 
Was honoured every Morning and Evening at-Zeruſa- 
.. Jem, were made to ceaſe, and the Temple turned into 


7 SH, x - Deſolation 2 2 


This Deſolation continued, as Daniel foretold, 


Chap. xii. 7. for a Time, Times, and an half of 


* I Tbe taking away the daily Sacrifice, and all that An- 


tiochus Epi banes did for ſuppreſſing the Fewiſh Worſhip, 
was foretold by Daniel, Chap. xi. 34.-----40. agreeable to 
hat he propheſied before, Chap. viii. 9.—-12. 
. 
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Time, i. e. three Years and an half, as all agree. 
The Malice of Antiochus Epiphanes againſt the poor 
Fews did not ſtop here: for this ſame Year be iſſued 
out a Decree, that all Nations within his Dominions 
ſhould conform to the Religion of the King, and 
worſhip the ſame Gods, and in the ſame Manner as 
he did. This being mainly levelled againſt the cus, 
occaſioned a cruel Perfecution of that People; and 
* have quite extinguiſhed the Jeuiſh Religion, 
had not God, as one may ſay, miraculoufly inter- 
poſed to prevent it, by inſpiring ſome great and good 
Men of the Fewiſh Nation with more than heroic 
Courage, whereby this Tyrant's Deſigns were utterly 
daſhed and broken. A few Touches on this wonders 
ful Cataſtrophe will be found in the next Section. 


SECT. IX. Inſtances of the ſalutary E ecki of 
zealous and ſincere Piety. © 
Miſſaries being ſent out into all Parts to make all 
Judaæa Je to the King's Religion, and 
ſacrifice to his Gods; one of them called Apelles came 
to Modin, where dwelt Mattathias a Prieſt of the * 
Courſe of 7oarib, a very honourable Perſon, and one 
truly zealous for the Law of his God. He was the 
Son of John, the Son of Simon, the Son of Aſino- 
neus, from whom the Family had the Name of A 
moneans ; and he had with him five Sons, all very va- 
liant Men, and zealous Obſervers of the Law of their 
God, viz. Judas called Maccabeus, Jonathan, Si- 
mon, Eleazar, and Johanan. | 8. 
Apelles the King's Officer, called the People of this 
City together, and having declared to them for what 
Intent he was come, addreſſed himſelf to Mattathi- 
as, as the moſt honourable Man; promiſing, that, 
upon his conforming to the King's Religion, he and 
kis Sons ſhould be NI to Honour and Riches. 
| To 
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To this Mattathias anſwered with a loud Voice, in 
the hearing of all the People, That no Conſideration + 
whatſoever ſhould induce him, or any of his Family, 

ever to forſake the Law of their God. And ſeeing _ 
one of the Jews coming to ſacrifice on the Heathen 
Altar, according to the King's Commands, he was 
moved with a religious Zeal, like.that of Phineas, and 

- flew the Apoſtate; and in the Heat of his Wrath fell 
alſo on the King's Commillioner, and, by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of his, Sons, and others that joined with them, 
flew him, and all that attended him. Whereupon 
Mattathias, with all his Family, and others who 
were zealous for the Law, fled from this Perſecution 
into the Mountains and Deſarts of 7udza where 
their Number daily increaſing, he left the Faſtneſles, 
and took the Field with them, making now the Ap- 
pearance of a ſmall Army. And going round the Ci- 
ties of Judah, he pulled down all the Heathen Altars, 
cauſed all male Children to be circumciſed, cut off 
all A poſtates that fell into his Hands, and deſtroyed 
all the Perſecutors where-ever he came. 

But Mattathias, being very aged, died the next 
Year * after he had entered on this Warfare. He 
had, before he died, appointed his Son Zudas Captain 
of thoſe Forces which he had with him at his Death; 
which ſoon increaſing to the Number of an Army, 

Judas erected his Standard, and led them forth un- 
der it to fight the Battles of Jrael, againſt their Hea- 
then Perſecutors. "4 
His Motto in this Standard was this Hebrew Sen- 

Atence, taken out of Exod. xv. 11. MI CAMO-KA 
- $®EBAELIM JEHOV AH Þ, i. e. Who is like unto thee 
mon the gods, O FEHIV AH? It was not wrote 
__-: thereon in Work at length, but by an Abbreviation 

.*B formed by the initial Letters of theſe Words put to- 
r : 
They Wbich was the 166th Year before Chriſt our Lord. 
FF Þ+-Prid. Connect. part 2. p. 184. 
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ether, which made the artificial Word Mace at. 
* all that fought under that Standard, were called 
Maccabees; and he in an eſpecial Manner had that 
Name, who was the Captain of them. | a 
Judas Maccabæus, on the Head of his Army, Went 
round the Cities of 7udza, as his Father had done. 
cutting off the Heathen Idolaters, and thote-who-had © 3 
apoſtatized to them; and having delivered the true 
Lovers of the Law, where-ever he came, from their * 
Oppreſſors, he, for their future Security and De- 
fence, fortified their Towns, rebuilt their Fortreſſes, 
and placed ſtrong Garriſons in them, and hereby 
made bimſelf ſtrong and powerful in the Lan F 
Whereupon Apollonius, who was Governor for Antio- 4 
chus Epiphanes in Sampria, thinking to put a ſtop 
to his future Progreſs, got an Army together, and 
- marched againſt him. But Judas having vanquiſhed 
and ſlain him in Battle, made a great Slaughter of his 
Forces, and took their Spoils; among which finding 
the Sword of Apollonius, he took it to his own Uſe, m_— 
and fought with it all his Life after. * 
Seron, another Deputy-governor, hoping to re- 
venge this Blow, marched with the Forces underhis* +» 
Command into 7udæa; where he met with the ſame -* 
Fate that Apollonius did, being vanquiſhed by Zudas, 
and ſlain in Battle. - | 
Antiochus, on Notice of thoſe two Defeats, gather- 
ed together a very great Army, reſolving in his 
Wrath to march immediately into Judæa, and utter» + © 
5 deſtroy the whole Nation of the Jews but was 
rced to ſuſpend his Revenge for Want of Money to 
pay his Army. And beſides, at this Time he was fur-: - 
ther perplexed, according to the Prediction of Dani. 
el, Chap. xi. 44. by Tidings that eame to him out ß 
the Eaſt, and out of the North, that troubled him. 
His fond Deſire to bring all his Subjects to an Unifor- 
mity with the Greeks, cauſed great Diſſenſions in his 
Dominions : So that, in the North, the King of me- 
D 2 3 nia, 
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numerous Army, led them firſt to Mizpa ; where they 


© that Year built Houſes, betrothed Wives, or were 


* / Forth this ſmall Company into the Field; and pitched 


"2 relligence that Evening, that Gorgias was marched 
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nia, his Tributary, had revolted from him; and in Per. 
” fra, which was in the Eaſt, his Taxes were no more duly 

aid. For remedying of thoſe Inconveniencies, he divi- 
ded his Army into two Parts: The one he left with 
Lyſias his Governor; and with the other marched 
himſelf, firſt, into the North, and next into the Eaſt, 
to reſtore his Affairs in thoſe Countries, and to re- 

air the Deficiencies of his Treaſury. Where we ſhall 
leave him for a while, and notice the Proceedings of 
Judas, and the Faithful in //rael, who followed him; 
for in them was fulfilled the Prediction of the holy 
Prophet Daniel, Chap. xi. 32. But the People that 
know their Cod, ſhall be ſtrong, and do Exploits. By 
the Diligence of Lyſtas, and the other Lieutenants of 
Antivchus, an Army of forty thouſand Foot, and ſe- 
ven thouſand Horſe, was drawn together, and march- 
ed under the Conduct of Nicanor, and Gorgias an 
experienced old Soldier, into 7udza, to extirpate the 

eus; and incamped at Emmaus, near Jeruſalem, 
And thither reſorted to them another Army of Mer- 
chants, with Silver and Gold to buy the Captive Jes, 
which. they reckoned would be taken in this War. 
Judas having only ſix thouſand Men to oppoſe this 


| addreſſed themſelves to God in ſolemn Faſting and 

Prayer, imploring his Mercy upon them in this their 
great Diſtreſs. After this, Proclamation being made, 
according to the Law, Deut. xx. 5. that all who had 


fearful, ſhould depart; the fix thouſand Men which 
Judas had at firſt, were reduced to three thouſand. 
However, that valiant Captain of God's People, led 


his Camp very near that of the Enemy, reſolving to 
give them Battle next Morning. But having got In- 


out of the Syrian Camp with five thouſand choſen 


Foot, and a thouſand of their beſt Horſe, and was 
| _ leading 


1 

leading them through By- ways, under the Guidance 
of ſome apoſtate 7ews, upon a Deſign of falling up- 
on him in the Night, to cut him off, and al that were 

with him, by a 3 he countermined his 
Plot by another of the ſame Kind, and executed it 
with much better Succeſs. For immediately quitting 
his Camp, and leaving it quite empty, he marched to- 
wards that of the Enemy, and fell upon them, while 
Gorgias was abſent on his Night- project with their beſt 
Men; by which the Enemies being ſurpriſed, and put in- 
to great Confuſion, ſoon fled, and left Judas Maſter of 
their Camp, and three thouſand of their Men'dead upon 
the Spot. But Gorgias and his Detachment being ſtill 
entire, 7udas with-held his Men from the Spoil and the 
Purſuit, till theſe were alſo vanquiſhed ; and this was 
done without any further fighting. For Corgias, af- 
ter having in vain ſought for Judas in his Camp, and 
alſo in the Mountains where he thought him fled, 
returning back, and finding the Camp on Fire, and the 
main Army broken and fled, he could no longer keep 
his Men together ; but they-all lung down their Arms, 
and fled alſo. Whereupon Judas, with all his Men, 


put himſelf on the Purſuit, and therein flew great 


Numbers more of the Syrian Hoſt : So that the Slain 
in the whole amounted to nine thouſand Men ; and 
moſt of the reſt that eſcaped from the Battle, were 
fore wounded. After this Judas led back his Men 
to take the Spoils of the Camp ; where they found 


great Riches, and got all that Money for a Prey 


which the Merchants brought thither to buy them 


with ; and ſeveral of them they ſold for Slaves, who © 


came to have bought them for ſuch. And the next 
Day after, being their Sabbath, they ſolemnized it 
with great Devotion, rejoicing, and giving Praiſe to 
God, for this great and merciful Deliverance he had 
given to them. 

Judas and his Followers, fluſhed with this Victory, 
and great Numbers hereon flocking in to them, re- 
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ſolved to purſue the Advantage they had gotten, for 
the ſuppreſſing of all cheir other Enemies; and there- 
fore, underſtanding that imotheus Governor of the 
Country beyond 7ordan, and Bacchides, another of 
Antiochus's Lieutenants in thoſe Parts, were drawing 
Forces together to annoy them, they marched forth- 
with againſt them; and having overthrown them in 
a great Battle, flew above twenty thouſand of their 
Men, and enriched themſelves with their Spoils, and 
Arms and other Neceſſaries for the future carry- 
ing on of the War. * 

Lyſiac, on hearing of the ill Succeſs of the King's 
Army in Judæa, and the great Loſſes ſuſtained 
thereby, was much — 2 at it. But know- 
ing how earneſt the King's Commands were for the 
executing of his Wrath upon that People, he made 
great Preparation for another Expedition againſt 
them; and having got together an Army of ſixty 
thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, all choice 
Men, he put himſelf at the Head of them, and march- 
ed in Perſon into Zudza ; and pitched his Camp at 
Bethſura, a Town lying to the South of Zeruſalem. 
There Judas met him with ten thouſand Men ; and 
having, through his great Confidence in God's Aſſiſt- 
ance, with this much inferior Force, engaged the 
numerous Army of Lyſias, he ſlew five thouſand 
of them, and put all the reſt to flight. Whereby 
Zyſias being much diſmayed, and alſo aſtoniſhed at 
the Valour of 7udass Soldiers, returned with his 
baffled Army to Antioch. - 

Judas, upon this Retreat of Lyſtas, being left 
Maſter of the Country, propoſed to his Followers 
to go vp to Jeruſalem, to cleanſe the Sanctuary, 
"and dedicare it anew for the Service of the Lord their 
God, that his Worſhip might be there again reſtored, 
and daily carried on as in former Times. To which 
they all conſented ; and being aſſembled there, Ju- 
das choſe Prieſts of unblameable Converſation ; who, 
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by his Appointment, cleanſed the Sanctuary; pulled 
down the Altars which the Heathen had there erect- 
ed; carried out all the defiled Stones of them into an 
an unclean Place ; took down the old Altar which the 
Heathens had profaned ; built a new one in its ſtead of 
unhewn Stones, according to the Law, Exod. xx. 25. ; 
hallowed the Courts; and thereby made the whole 
Temple in all Things again fit for its former Service. 

Zudas alſo cauſed to be made, out of the Spoils 
taken from the Enemy, a new Altar of Incenſe, 
and a new Candleſtick, all of Gold, and a new Shew- 
bread Table, all overlaid with Gold; all three formed _ 
in the ſame manner as thoſe were which Antzochus 
ſacrilegiouſly took away. And, by his Care, all other 
Veſſels and Utenſils, both of Gold and Silver, that 
were neceſſary for the divine Service, were again 
provided, and placed according to their former Or- 
der, each in the particular Place, and each for ide 
particular Uſe, which they were ordained for. -: 4 

Then they appointed a new Dedication of the Al. 

tar to be on the 25th Day of their Month C/lew, " 
which fell about the Time of the Winter Sol/7ice , << 
i. e. Mid-winter; being juſt three Years and an 
half + after the City and Temple had been deſolated "2 
by Apollonius, and two Years after Judas had taken A 
on him the chief Command of the cus on his Fa.. 
ther's Death. They begun the Feſtival-day early, 2 
by offering Sacrifices upon the new Altar; having 
firſt ſtruck Fire for it by daſhing two Flintsagainſt 
each other, and from the ſame Fire they lighted tze 
ſeven Lamps on the Golden Candleſtick ;_ and went 
on in all the Particulars of the divine Worſhip, which 


This Feſtival Chrift honoured with his Preſence at 4 
Feruſalem, John x. 22. | 598 2 54 
+ Foretold by Daniel, Chap xii. 7. as has been ſaid a 


bove. 3 
They avoided the uſing of any culinary Fire, which hp. 
had been profaned by other Uſes. *; $/52 
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ulſed formerly to be performed there. And fo it 
continued to be there ever after celebrated without 
any other Interruption, till the Romins finally de- 
ſtroyed the Temple, and thereby put an end to all 
the ritual Worſhip of that Place. | 
The Solemnity of this Dedication happened in the 
Year 165 before Chriſt, on the Month and Day a- 
bove mentioned, and was continued for eight Days 
together; which they celebrated with great Joy and 
Thankſgiving, for the Deliverance which God had 
| 8 unto them. And for the more ſolemn Acknow- 
ledgment hereof, they decreed the like Feſtival to 
be ever after annually kept in Commemoration of it. 
This was called the Feaſ? of Dedication, and was 
kept for eight Days together; during all which Time 
they all illuminated their Houſes by ſetting up Can- 
dles; whence it was called the Feaſt of Lights. 


SECT. X. Inſtances of the miſerable End of 
* tyranmcal Perſecutors. & 


N Ews coming to Antiochus Epiphanes, now in the 
Eaſt, that che cus had defeated Nicanor and 
Timotheus, he haſtened back to be revenged upon 
them. As he was thus haſtening on. in his Way, o- 
ther Meſſengers met him on the Road, bringing him 

an Account, that the cus, having defeated Lyſias 

» alſo, had recovered the Temple of Jeruſalem, pulled 
don the Images and Altars which he had there 
erected, and reſtored that Place to its former Wor- 
ſhip. At which being enraged to the utmoſt Fury, 

he commanded his Charioteer ro double his Speed, 
that he might be the ſooner on the Place to execute 

| his Revenge upon this People ; threatening, that he 
| would make Jeruſalem a Place of Sepulture for the 
Jews, wherein he would bury the whole Nation, 

| deſtroying them all to a Man. But while theſe-proud 
Words were in his Mouth, the Judgments of God 
_.-* 4 overtook 
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overtook him; he was ſmitten with an incurable 
Plague, a tormenting Pain ſeizing his Bowels, which . 
no Remedy could abate. However he drove on in 
the ſame Haſte, till at length his Chariot overturning, 
he was caſt to the Ground, and ſorely bruiſed, and 


forced to put in at Tabæ, a Town lying in the {/- 
Mountains of Parætacene, in the Confines of Perſig #4 


and Babylonia; where he betook himſelf to his Bed, 
ſuffering horrid Torments both in Body and Mind. 
For a filthy Ulcer broke out in his ſecret Parts, where- 
in was bred an innumerable Quantity of Vermin, 


continually flowing from it; and ſuch a Stench pro-; “ 


ceeded from the ſame, as neither thoſe that attended 
him, nor he himſelf, could well bear: And in this 
miſerable Condition he lay languiſhing and rotting 
till he died, after he had reigned full eleven Years. 
Thus, as the holy Prophet Daniel had foretold, Chap. 
xi. 44. 45. Antiochus Epiphanes (having planted the 


BY | 1 
Tabernacles of his Palace, that is, his abſolute regal. * 9 


Authority, in the glorious holy Mountain between 
the Seas, that is, in Jeruſalem, which ſtood in a- 
mountainous Situation between the Mediterranean *» 
Sea and the Sea of Sodom; for it was built in the © 


Mid- way betwixt both on the Mountains of 7udea) a 
37 


came to his End, in this his laſt Expedition into the 

North and Eaſt; there being none to help him, as 
the Prophet ſays, none could help him, ſeeing he was 

ſmitten of God +. He became 2 


+ Here Prideaux remarks, Connect. part, 2. p. 202. 
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| that moſt of the great Perſecutors have died the like Death, 
by being ſmitten of God in the like manner in the ſecret - 


A 


” 
% 7 
. 
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Parts. Thus died Herod, the great Perſecutor of Chriſt, * 


and the Infants at Bethlebem: And thus died Galeriun. 
Maximianus, the Author and the preat Perſecutor of the 
tenth and greateſt Perſecution againſt the primitive Chriſti- 
ans: And thus alſo died Philip the Second, King of Spain, 4 


Numbers deſtroyed by it, as any of the other three, 
| E _ -* -tedged. 
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enſible, and acknoẽwWw . 
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as infamous for the Cruelty of his Perſecutions,. and the 8 | 
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* % ledged before his Death, that all his Sufferings were 


from the Hand of G d upon him, for what he had 


vants that worſhipped him there; and vowed to re- 
pair the Evil he had there done, in caſe he ſhould a- 
gain recover: But his Repentance came too late. 
 Antinchus Epiphanes, having been a great Oppreſ- 
for of the Church of God under the cuiſh Oecono- 
my, was the Type of Antichriſt, who was to op- 
preſs the Chriſtian Church in after Ages; as may be 
. inferred by comparing Dan. xii. 7. with Rev. Xii. 14. 


4 SECT. XI. The wretched End of Menelaus the 
4  Apoſtate. 

_ L Yſras, Guardian to the young King Antiochus Eu- 
Ag pator, Son of Antiochus Epiphanes, finding at 


LE With the 7ews, and being by the ill Conſequences 
of it forced to make Peace, anno 163 before Chriſt, 
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the apoſtate Zews that ſided with him, to be the 
= -—* true and original Author of all this Miſchief, he ae- 
FE.  cuſed him to the King for it. Whereon he was con- 
dcéemned to Death; and being carried to Berhea, now 
called Aleppo, a City of Syria, was there caſt head- 
long into a Tower of Aſhes, which was in that Place, 
and there miſerably periſhed. This was a Puniſh- 


F * apoſtate High Prieſt ; and looking upon him, and 


* 


maent then uſed for Sacrilege, Treaſon, and ſuch 


LF 


other great Crimes, which this Wretch was very 
ſignally guilty of. 5 | 
The Manner of this kind of Puniſhment is deſcri- 


filled a grear Way up with Aſhes, the Cas we 
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upon honourable and advantageous Terms to the 
* Fews, was much exaſperated againſt Menelaus the 


bed in the thirteenth Chapter of the ſecond Book of 
the Maccabees, to be thus. An high Tower being 
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-» done againſt the Temple at 7eruſalem, and his Ser- 


length what great Inconveniencies attended the War 
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from the Top thrown down headlong into them, and 
there had the Aſhes by a Wheel continually ſtirred. > 
up and raiſed about him, till he was ſuffocated by ©.» 


them, and died. 
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SECT. XII. Of the flouriſhing State of the Jews 
under the Government of the faithful and brave 
Aſmonzans. . . | | 


Udas Maccabeus went on proſpering, and perform 
i ing great Atchievements, in defence of the La 
and Liberties of the cus, till the Day of his dying 
in the Field of Honour. He was ſucceeded in his 
Command of the J7eus, by his valiant Brother Jona- 
than ; who, after many brave Exploits, was nomi- 
nated High Prieſt by the King of Syria, and alſo | 
elected thereto by the general Suffrage of all the Peok 
ple of the Zews. $65. 0 
From the Time of the Return from the Babylon; «1 
Captivity, the Office of High Prieſt of the cus had © 
been in the Family of 7o/adack, and was tranſmitted -* 
down in it by lineal Deſcent to Cnias the Third of the 
Name that was in that Office; who being outed of 
it by the Fraud of 7a/on his Brother, and he again b 
the like Fraud of Menelaus, as has already been re: 
lated; Alcimus *, as great a Troubler of Jrael as his 
| two 0M 44) 
* Alcimus being thus made High Prieſt, Onias, the Son 
of that Onias, who, by the. Procurement of Menelaas, was 
ſlain at Antioch, whoſe Right it was to have ſucceeded in 
this Office, not being able to bear the Injuſtice, whereby _ 
he was diſappointed of it, fled from Antizch, where he had 
hitherto reſided ſince his Father's Death, and went into 
Egypt. And being a great Soldier, and a great Politician, 3 
was ſoon advanced by Ptolomey Philometer, the King there, 
to the higheft Poſt, both in the Army, and in the Court; 
and, by Strength of bis Intereſt with the King, obtained 
; E 2 a 
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two Predeceſſors, was next, after the Death of Me- | 
©, nelaus, put into this Office, by Command of the 
+ King of Syria. Whether the HMinonæans were of that 
* Race of 7eſudack, is no where ſaid. Only this is cer- 
t.ain, that they were of the Courle of 7oarib, 1 Mac- 
* cab. ii. 1. which was the firſt Claſs of the Sons of 
* Aaron, 1 Chron. xxiv. 7.; and therefore, on the Fai- 
lure of the former Pontifical Family, (which hap- 
pened on the Flight of Cnias into Egypt), they had 
the beſt Right then to ſucceed. And, from this Time, 
the Office of High Prieſt of the cus became ſettled 
in the Family of the Aſinonæans, and continued in it, 
for ieveral Deſcents, till the Time of Herod; who 
changed it from an Office of Inheritance to that of 
arbitrary Will and Pleaſure. For, from that Time, 
' thoſe that were in Power did put in and put out the 
High 


a Licence from him to build a Temple for the Jews in 
Egypt, like that at Jeru/alem ; with a Grant for him and his 


Deſcendents to be always High Prieſts in it. He induced 
the King to it, by telling him, that ſuch a Temple would 
re vent the going of the Egyptian Fews to worſhip annual- 
y at Jeru/alem, where they might be ſeduced to the Syrian 
I Intereft; and it would draw many Fews from Judæa to E- 
yt, to the ſtrengthening of his Kingdom. But the Jews 
© believing that it was a Sin to ſacrifice to God on any Al- 
tar but. upon that at Jeruſalem, to ſatisfy them as to this, 
de produced the Prophecy of //aiah ; where it is ſaid, Chap. 
xix. 18. 19. In that Day ſhall frve Cities in the Land of 
_ Egypt ſpeak the Language of Canaan, and ſwear to the Lord 
f Hoſls : One fhall be called the City of Deſtructian; (the 
Septuagint, in favour of this Temple of Ones, tranſlate it, 
the-City of Rigbteauſneſi, corrupting the Text). In that 
Day ſhall there be au Aliar to the Lord in the midſt of the © 
Land of Egypt, and a Pillar at the Border there:f to the 
Lord. Onias, by interpreting to them this Place of Sctip- 
ture, (which was truly meant only of the future State of. 
the Goſpel in Egypt), as teſpecting the then preſent 2 . 
& v gaine 2 
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High Prieſts, as they thought fit; till at length. the 
Office was extinguiſhed in the Deſtruction of the 
Temple by the Romans. As ſoon as Jonathan was 
dead, being murdered treacherouſly by-Fryphon, his 
Brother, Simon ſucceeded him, both in the Hg 
Prieſthood, and Government of the 7ews ; and ſent 
Ambaſſadors to notify it to the Romans. The Romans , © 
were very ſorry at the Death of Jonathan, 1 Maccabz. 
xiv. 16. 17. ; but when they heard that Simon wass 
in his Place, this was' well pleaſing to them: And 
therefore, when his Ambaſſadors approached Rome, 
they ſent out to meet them, and received them with 2 
Honour; and readily renewed all their former Leagues 
made with his Püdeceſſors. | 4 
Simon alſo obtatned from Demetrius King of Syria, 


a Grant of the Sovereignty of Judæa, and a Releaſe _. P: 
of all Taxes, Tolls, and Tributes, on Condition f 


gained his Purpoſe by it. And the King having given him 
a large Territory in the Preſecture of Heliopolis, where he "2 
was Governor, Onias planted all that Territory with cu: 
and built in it a City, which, from his own Name, he call. 
ed Onion, about twenty-four Miles from Memphis; and ' £4: 
there he built his new Fewiſh Temple, exactly according 
to the Pattern of that at Jeruſalem; and furniſhed it with alf 
Inſtruments and Utenſils neceſſary for the Zewyſb Service, ing 
the ſame manner as in the Temple at Jeriſalem; except that 
inſtead of the Golden Candleſtick, he put in the holy Place' **  - 4 
one great Lamp, which hung by a Golden Chain fm 
the Roof of the Houſe. And having plated Prieſts nl! bf 
Levites to officiate in it, from that Time, which was the + 

Year 1 49 before Chriſt, the divine Service was therein daily . * 
carried on, in the ſame Manner and Order as in the Tem . 
pe at Jeruſalem; till at length, after the Deſtruction of Je» * * 
ruſalem and its Temple, this Temple alſo was firſt ſhut op, + } 
and afterwards wholly demoliſhed and deſtroyed, with be 


City of Onion, in which it ftood, by the Command of V. 


ſpaſianahe Roman Emperor, about two hundred and na. + 
four Years after it had been firſt built. * | 
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the Zews joining with him againſt Tryphon the Traĩ. 
tor, who had uſurped the Syrian Throne. Which 
being accepted of, Simon was made Sovereign Prince 
” of the eus, with the general Conſent of that People, 
and the Land freed from all foreign Yoke. And 
therefore the Jews from this Time, inſtead of dating 
their Inſtruments and Contracts by the Years of the 
Syrian Kings, as they had hitherto done, thenceforth 
ed them by the Years of Simon and his Succeſſors. 
This happened in the Year 143d before Chriſt. 
Next Year Simon took and demoliſhed the Fortreſs of 
Jeruſalem, and the Hill on which it ſtood, that a 
" Garriſon there might never afterwards be a Thorn in 
their Side, as it had been ever ſince Antiochus Epi- 
phanes had placed it there. | 25 
Simon being baſely murdered, with two of his 
Sons, 135 Years before Chriſt, by his own Son- in- law; 
his Son 7% Hyrcanus ſucceeded him, and defeated 
the Murderer of his Deſign of uſurping the Govern- 
ment of Judæa. Hyrcanus was a very valiant Man. 
He made himſelf abſolute and wholly independent of 
the Syrians. He took Sechem the prime Seat of the 
+ Sect of the Samaritans, and deſtroyed their Temple 
on Mount Gerizim, which had been there built hy 
= Sanballat. However, they ſtill have an Altar in that 
Place, on which they offer Sacrifice according to the 
Lievitical Law. Hyrcanus conquered alſo the Edo- 
mites or Idumeans, and made them all embrace the 
FJFieuiſb Religion; who thenceforth were reputed one 
Ada andthe ſame People, and their very Name was at 
length abſorbed in that of eus. 82 . 
* Hyrcanus, growing ſtill in Riches and Power, re- 
„ ſolved to reduce Samaria under his Dominion, and 
ſent Ariſtobulus and Antigonus, two of his Sons, to 
beſiege the City. The King of Syria coming with a 
 » great Army to its Relief, was vanquiſhed by the two 
r 225 5 Brothers 
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„ 
Brothers *. The ſame King having received fix thouu- 
ſand Auxiliaries out of Egypt, again attempted the 
Relief of Samaria, but without Succeſs. Whereup- 
on Samaria was forced to ſurrender t HMrcams, 
who utterly demoliſhed it. Whereby Mc anus be- 
came Maſter of all Judæa, Galilee, and Samarza ; and 
made himſelf one of the moſt conſiderable Princes of 
the Age in which he lived : And after this none of 
his Neighbours durſt any more cope with hint ; but 
he enjoyed the Remainder of his Time in full Quiet 
from all foreign Wars. He died in the Year 197 be- 
fore Chriſt our Lord, after he had been twenty-nine 
Years High Prieſt and Prince of the cus; and was 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son Ari/tabulus, wh the firſt 
of his Family wore, a Diadem, and took the Name of 


I draw down this Hiſtory no lower, what is related 
being ſufficient to ſerve my Purpoſe ; which was, to 
exhibit a Piece of Hiſtory that might awaken the At- 
tention of the young Reader, to notice the wonder-. ©" 
ful Effects of divine Providence, in puniſhing the _ . "** 
Wicked, and in rewarding and ſaving the Good, wen 
on the very Brink of Ruin. Theſe wonderful Peli? 
verances of good Men, and extraordinary Judgment: 
on abominable Sinners, and the opportune checking 
the Paſſions of Men, do all ſhine forth in this Piece of 8 
Hiſtory, contracted as it is, with ſuch a brilliant Lu- 
ſtre, that one, upon due Reflection, cannot forbe - 
exclaiming with the Pſalmiſt, Yerily there is @ R,. 
ward for the Righteous e verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the Earth. © * OT 
* Toſephus, Antiq. lib. 13. cap. 18. faith, that Hyrcanus © i 
had this Victory made known to him in the very Moment 
on which it was gained by his two Sons, thouph he was 
then at Zeruſa/em ; which was two Days Journey from ide 
Field of Battle. For he was, according to him, a Prophet, 
as well as a Prince and High Prieſt, " "$57: 
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2 N Read the whole at once, becauſe of the connection, 5 
- from the 8th Section to this ——_ 
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"SECT. Ain An Inſtance of a horrid and bloody 
Project. 


HDE the Great, King of Judæa, knowing the 
>" Hatred the Jews had for him, concluded aright, 
that there would be no Lamentation at his Death, * 
rather Gladneſs and Rejoicing for it all the Country 
over. To prevent this, he framed a Project and Re- 
ſolution in his Mind, which was one of the horrideſt 
and moſt wicked perhaps that ever entered into the 
Heart of Man. For having iſſued out a Summons to all 
the principal and moſt eminent Jews of his Kingdom, 
commanding their Appearance at Jericho, where he 
then lay, on Pain of Death, at a Day appointed; on 
their Arrival thither, he ſhut them all up in the Ae 
1 cus; and then ſending for Salome his Siſter, and A. 
. texas her Huſband, commanded them, that -as ſoon 
" as he ſhould be dead, they ſhould ſend in the Soldiers 
upon them, and put them all to the Sword. For 
12 this} faid he, will provide Mourners for my Funeral 
1 e the Land, and make the cus in every Fa- 
milly thereof lament at my Death, whether they will 
or no; And when he had adjured them hereto, os, 
| Hours after he gave up the Ghoſt and died. But Sa- 
lune and Alexas not being wicked enough to do what 
they had been made ſolemnly to promiſe, rather 
choſe to break their Obligation, * make themſelves 
tie Executioners of fo bloody and horrid a Deſi ign. 
Andi therefore, as ſoon as Herod was dead, they open- 
4 20 the Circus, and permitted all that were ſhit up in 
it to return again every Man to his own Home, with- 
out any Wrong done to any of them. The Hi 
of this his moſt wicked Deſign, takes off all Objection 
. 2 che Truth of his a innocent Chi 
1 dren | 


* 


0 


0 ar ) 


dren of Bethlehem, which may be made from the u- 

credibility of ſo barbarous and horrid an Act: For 4 
this thoroughly ſhews, that there can nothing be i. 
magined ſo cruel, barbarous, and horrig,”which this 


Man was not capable of doing. © This is that Herod, 
who, being made King of Judea by the Roman Se- 
nate, to ſecure himſelf in Poſſeſſion of the Crown, eut 
off the whole Counſellors of the great Sanhedrim ex- 
cept ny to death his beloved Wife Mariam- 
ne, King Hyrcanus her Grandfather, Mexandra her 
Mother, Ariſtobulus the High Prieſt her Brother, 
and Alexander and . his own two Sons whom 
he had by her. Thus he proceeded cutting off the 


Royal Aſmonæan Family, and the chief Sticklers for 


its Intereſt, till he thought himſelf ſecure againſt all 
future Dangers from that Party. In ſhort, by the 
tyrannical Adminiſtrations of his Government, he 
continued to make himſelf, to his Life's End, the 


general Odium and Averſion of thoſe over whom he 


reigned ; and it was owing only to the Protection and 
Power of Auguſtus and the Romans, that he was ſup- 
ported againſt it, for the Space of thirty-ſeven Years, 


from the Time of his being declared King at Rome, 


He died in the ſeventieth Year of his Age, in horrible 


Pain and Torment, ſmitten of God with a flow Fes 
ver burning him within. His Bowels were ulcerated, * 


and an Ulcer broke out in his Genitals, breeding 


Worms and Lice ; which was attended with a Com- 
plication of other Diſtempers and Maladies, ſo dire- 


ful, ſo grievous, that the Patient not having Strength 


to bear all, there followed a Convulſion of all the 
Parts of his Body ||. Such Vengeance it pleaſed God 


* Auguſtus 2. on Notice of this, wittily ſaid, It s 
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better and ſaſer to be Herod's Hog than his Son. A OE: 4 | 


i Look back to Section 10. 
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abus, as quoted by Prid. Connect. part a: p. 
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-  » © , perſecuting even the Lord of Glory himſelf in his 


- * 


OR 
WE. 


ro exact upon this Tyrant; who, beſides his 2 e 


velling towards the.Red-ſea, there was in Company 


to ſtand; and if he riſeth and flies on, you are to go 
forward too; but if the Bird take its Flight the con- 
* trary Way, you muſt all go back again. The 7ew 
-Hereat, without a Word ſpeaking, lets fly an Arrow, 
and kills the Bird; whereupon the Diviner, and ſome 
the Company, had great Indignation, and fell on 
bim in moſt outrageous Terms. Why certainly, fays 
© the Jeu to them, are ye not all mad to make ſuch a 
Buſtle about a fooliſh. Bird? how could that poor 
Vretched Creature pretend to furclhew us our For- 
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of 


normous Crimes and Cruelties, had been guilty 


SECT. XIV. Cf the Folly of the Augural Super- 


©  flition of Pagans f. > 


LOſephus contra Apionem, lib. 1. gives us out of 
Hecateus the Hiſtorian, a very remarkable Sto- 

ry of one Moſollam a Jew, who had liſted himſelf 
an Horſeman in the Army of Ptolemey Soter. The 
Words of Hecateus are as followeth. As I was tra- 


with us a certain Jew called Moſallam, one of a eu- 
% Troop of Horſe, that was ſent to be our Convoy, 
a very valiant Man, and remarkable for his great Skill 
in Archery, in which, he excelled even all the Greeks 


and Barbarians of his Time. As ſeveral of us were 


travelling on in this Journey together, a certain 


_ Booth-ſayer, who took upon him to foretel the For- 


tune of our' Journey, bade us all ſtand ſtill ; which 
we did. Whereon this cu aſked us, What we ſt.od 


for? Look ye, anſwered the cunning Man; and ſhews« 


ed him a Bird. If that Bird ſtands, ſaid he, ye are 


ny We 


tune, that knew nothing of its own ? If this Bird 
_ have foretold Good or Evil to come, it would 
have kept 
the Arrow of Moſollam the Jeu. | 

Hecatæus tells this Story, of Purpoſe to —— and * 
condemn the Superſtition of the Heathens, which 
then obtained concerning ſuch Matters; and to come 
mend and extol the Wiſdom of the Zews, in rej 
and deſpiſing all thoſe Follies. Prid. Connedt, part 1. 


P. 543. 


SECT. XV. Of the def grun f the 
Heathen Oracles. 


a 


Calis of Lydia, having joined the We 0 25 | 


ans againſt Cyrus, was defeated, and cloſely ſhut -- 
up in Sardis his Capital. Cyrus ſoon took the City, 
and Croſus in it, whom he condemned to be burnt / 
to death ; and accordingly a great Pile of Wood was 
laid together, and Cra ſus placed on the A of it for 
the Execution. In which Extremity, calling to mind 
the Conference he formerly had with — he cried * 
out with a great Sigh three, Times, Solon, Solon, Sv. 
lon. This Solon was a wiſe Athenian, and the great- 


out of this Place, for fear of e by : | 


* 


- 
* 
- — 


eſt Philoſopher of his Time; who coming to"Sardis _ 


on ſome Oeccaſion, Creſus, out of the Vanity*and 
Pride of his Mind, cauſed all his Riches, Treaſures, 22 


and Stores, to be ſhewn unto him; expecting, that, on 


his having ſeen them, he ſhould have applauded his Fes 
licity, and pronounced him of all Men the moſt 1 "6M 


y. But, on his Diſcourſe with him, Solon plainly 


2s he lived, becauſe no one could foreſee what might 


17 


, that he could pronounce no Man happy, as lh F Ny | 


1-4 | 1 
„„ 


happen unto him before his Death. Of the Truth r ö; 


preſent Calamity, this made him call upon the Name 
of 12 Whereon Graz, _— to know what he 


which, Cræſus being now thoroughly convinced, by his 


- 2 * 
meant 
* 3 
* 


meant by it, had the whole Story related to him) 
which excited in him ſuch a Senſe of the Uncertain» 
ty. of all human Felicity, and ſuch a Compaſſion for 
Creſus, that he cauied him to be taken down from 
the Pile, - juſt as Fire had been put to it; and not only 
ſpared his Life, but allowed him a very honourable 
Subſiſtence, and made uſe of him as one of his chief 
Counſellors, all his Life after: and at his Death, re- 
commended him to his Son Cambyſes, as the Perſon 
whoſe Advice he would have him chiefly to follow, 
Creſus being a very religious Prince, according to 
the idolatrous Superſtitions of thoſe Times, entered 
not on this War-againſt Cyrus, without having firſt 
conſulted all his gods, and taken their Advice about 
it; and he had two oracular Anſwers given him from. 
them, which chiefly conduced to lead him into this 
unfortunate Undertaking, that coſt him the Loſs of 
his Kingdom, The one of them was, That Cra ſus 
ſhould then only think himſelf in Danger, when a 
Mule ſhould reign over the Medes; and the other, 
that when he ſhould paſs over Halys to, make 
War upon the Medes, he ſhould overthrow a great 
Empire. The firſt, from the Impoſſibility of the 
'Thing, that ever a Mule ſhould be a King, made him 
argue, that he was for ever ſafe. The ſecond made 
bim believe, that the Empice' that he ſhould over- 
throw on his paſſing over the River Halys, ſhould be 


the Empire of the Medec. But now all Things ha- 


"5 ving happened otherwiſe than theſe Oracles made him 


expect, he obtained Leave of Cyrus to ſend Meſſen- 


gers to the Temples of thoſe gods, who had thus 
miſled him, to expoſtulate with them about it. The 
Anſwers which he had hereto, were, That Cyrus 
Was the Mule intended by the Oracle: for that be 

Was born of two different Kinds of People, of the 
Perſians by his Father, and of the Medes by his Mo- 
ther; and Was of the more noble Kind by his Mother. 
And the Empire, which he was to overthrow by his 


paſſing 


( 45 ) . 
over the Halys, was his un. By ſuch falſe 
and fallacious Oracles did - thoſe evil Spirits, from 
whom they proceeded, delude Mankind in thoſe Days; 
giving their Anſwers, when conſulted, in ſuch dubi. 
ous and ambiguous, Terms, that whatſoever the E. 
vent were, they might admit of an Interpretation to 
agree with it. 
In like manner, Pyrrhus King of Epirus, havi 
conſulted the Oracle of Apollo, was anſwered wi 
| Hin, te, Kacida, Romanos vincere p1ſſe + which he 
interpreting in his own Favour, made War againſt the 
Romans, and was entirely defeated and diſappointed. 
So Cambyſes, Son of Cyrus, having conſulted the Ora- 
cle of Butus in Egypt, was told, that he ſhould die 
at Ecbatana which underſtanding of Ecbatana in 
Media, he reſolved to preſerve his Life, by never go- 
ing thither. But what he thought to avoid in Media, 
he found in Syr:/a ; for he died in Ecbatana, a Town 
of Syria, of a Wound his Sword falling out of the 
Scabbard gave him in the Thigh, as he was mount- 
ing his Horle ||. There are many Inſtances of ſuch, 
who, on their over-curious Inquiry into their future 
State, have been in the ſame Manner deceived. Prid, 
Connect. part 1. p. 173. | 


7 


SECT. XVI. Of the Sortes Virgilianæ, and Books 
of the Sibyls. F< 


O*® the Coming of Chriſt our Saviour, the great 

Oracle of all Truth, all other Oracles cęaſing; 
but the Sibylline Prophecies, and the Sortes Virgili- 
ane, with ſome other like fooliſh Inventions for Di- 
vination, were, inſtead of them, much made uſe of 
by the Heathens, as long as Heatheniſm remained a- 
mong the Romans. Their Way of conſulting theſe 


See the ſecond Part of this Book, Section 35. 


Sortes 


ment of Heaven as to any dubious Point, or the De. 


Matter, they took the Book of Virgil the Poet; and 


vg to Prideaux, with reſpect to the oracular Voice 
Act; 


Voice of Revelation. This Bath Rol, inferior to it, 


| Conne ii. part 2. 2. 330. 


i (46) * 
ortet was this. When they ſought to know the Judy, 


cree of Heaven concerning the future Succeſs of 


the Words firſt e at in that Book, were to them 
inſtead of an Oraele, reſolving their Doubts, or prog - 
noſticating future Events, as they deſired to bs in- 
formed of. And even the Chriſtians, when Chriſti- 
anity began firſt to be corrupted, learned from them 
the like Way of Divination, and much practiſed it, 
without any other Change, than by putting the Book 
of the holy Scriptures, in the Place of Virgil t. The 
Fews had alſo their Bath Ru, to which they appealed 
in dubious Caſes, and were reſolved by the next 
Words which they heard from any one's Mouth. 
The Bath Kol, i. e. the Daughter Voice, or the 
Daughter A a Voice, ſeems to be ſo called, accord. 


vered from the Mercy: ſeat, when God was there 
conſulted by Urim and 7 /ummim. That was the grand 


and ſucceeding in its ſtead, is called the Daughter 
Voice; the other being to it as the Mother, in Prece- 
dence both of Time and Dignity. | 4 

As to the Books of the Sibyls, the Story is told 
thus. While 7 arguin the Second of that Name, reign- 
ed at Rome, there came a certain Woman of a fo- 
reign Country to him, with nine Books, containing the 
Oracles of the Sibyls; which ſhe offered to ſell him, 
demanding for them three hundred Pieces of Gold. 
But Tarquin refuling to give that Price for them, ſhe 
burnt three of the nine, and then offered him the re- 
maining fix at the ſame Price; at which Demand ſhe 
being thought to be out of her Wits, was rejected 
with Scorn and Laughter : Whereon ſhe burnt three 


1 Whereof Prideaux gives ſeveral Inſtances, See his 


ethers 


(47) 6 = _—_ 
X of them : and then offering him the remaining 1 
- * , perſiſted ſtill to demand the ſame Price for 
theſe, as ſhe firſt had for all the nine. At which 


ſtrange Procedure, Tarquin thinking there might be 


ſomething in it more than ordinary, ſent for the Au- 
gurs to conſult with them about it; who, on their 
examining into the Matter, told him, that they foug 
by certain Signs, that what he had deſpiſed was a 

vine Gift; and therefore preſſed him to give the 
Woman for the remaining three the Price which ſhe 
alked. Whereon the Money being paid, and the 
Books delivered to Tarquin, the Woman gave him 
ſtrict Charge to keep them ſafely, as containing OW» 
cles relating to the future State of Rome: after 
that ſhe diſappeared, and was no more ſeen. Here- 


on Tarquin putting theſe Books into a Stone Coffer, 


hid them up in a Vault in the Temple of Jupiter in 
the Capitol, and appointed two of the principal of the. 


Nobility to have the keeping of them. Afterwards + + 


they were augmented to ten, and after that again to 
fifteen. None were allowed to look into theſe Books, 
ſave theſe only; and nor they neither, but when on 
any Exigency of the State they were ordered fo to do 
by a Decree of the Senate: And they always brought 


forth ſuch an Anſwer as would beſt ſerve the Pur- 


poſe for which that Decree was made, whether 


they found it in theſe Oracles or not. And herein lay. 


the whole Myſtery of this Matter. For the Story of 
the three Books of the Sibyls (old to Targuin, was all 
a Cheat and Fraud, deviſed for the Convenience of the 


State. The unknown old Woman was ſuborned to act 
the Part mentioned in the Story, and to burn ſix of .. + 


the Books, thereby to give the greater Value to the 
other three. And this Artifice fully anſwered the End 
intended : For the conſulting of theſe Books, and the 


pretended Anſwers from them, ſerved very often to 


quell and comp »ſe many Diſorders and Diſturbanceg 


among the People, when nothing cle could. The | + 
Ei a 


* 
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Capitol being accidentally burnt, and theſe Books with 
it, in the civil Wars of Sylla and Marius, a Collec- 
tion was made of Sibylline Propheſies to ſupply the 
Room of the former; among which there were ſeve- 
ral which foretold the Coming of the Mefſiah, which 
the Heathens had picked up from the eus who lived 
among them. But this Collection being taken moſt 
rom the Papers of private Perſons, it came to 

paſs, that of all this Collection there was ſcarce any one 
Prophecy, of which there were not Copies in private 
Hands: And from theſe Virgil had that Sibylline Pro- 
phecy of the Coming of Chriſt, which he hath ſet 
forth in his fourth Eclogue. But the Uſe which the 
Romans propoſed to make of theſe Oracles being 
much defeated by their being thus vulgarly known, a 
Law was made, that all who had any Copies of them, 
ſhould briag them in under Pain of Death. Which 
Law, Auguſtus, on his being made Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, revived; and, after ſtrict Examination, burnt 
two thouſand Volumes of theſe pretended Prophecies 
which had been brought in and diſapproved, reſer- 
ving the reſt for the Uſe of the State. Theſe after- 
wards Tiberius cauſed to be examined over again, and 
burnt many more of them, preſerving only ſuch as 
were of Uſe for that Service of the State they were 0- 
riginally intended. And in this Uſe they continued 
till the Year of our Lord 399; when they were ut- 
terly deſtroyed by the Emperor Honorius, with the 
Temple of Apolis wherein they were repoſited, as 
Writings convict of manifeſt Forgery and Impoſture ; 
becauſe it had been given out by the Heathen Romans, 
that the Chriſtian Religion, according to a Sibylline 
Prophecy, was only to laſt three hundred and ſixty- 
five Years, and then wholly to vaniſh, and be no 
more profeſſed in the World, 
The Oracles of the Sibyls have from ancient Times 
been in great Reputation, both among the Greeks 
and Latins fer Plato, Ariſtotle, Livy, and others, 
make 


3 (49) 

make mention of them with great Regard. But who 
or how many thoſe Sibyls were, or when or where they 
lived, various Authors as to theſe Particulars write 
variouſly ; and moſt they fay concerning them, is ma- 
nifeſtly Fable and Fiction. | IM 

- Moſt of the Oracles produted from them, whert 
conſulted by the Romans, directed to ſuch idolatrous 
and abominable Rites, as cannot, without the greateſt 
Impiety, be ſaid to come from God. If therefore 
they ever had the Power of foretelling Things to 
come, they muſt have received it from diabolical 
Spirits, inſpiring them therewith, NA AY 

A Collection being made of the Predictions whi 

had been received among the Heathens for Oracles of 
the Sibyls, and by ſome Heathen Greek digeſted into 
a Book of Greek Verſes, about the Time of our Sa- 
viour, or a little before; and all thoſe Propheties re- 
lating to him having been found therein, this opera- 
ted much to the Advantage of Chriſtianity in its earli- 
eſt Times, ſo as to prove of great Efficacy for the 
converting of many thereto. This Book was after= 
wards, about the Time of Antoninus Pius the Romas 
Emperor, interpolated with many Additions by ſome 
Chriſtian; who was more zealous, than either honeſt 
or wiſe herein : For, by thus adulterating the Oracles 
truly received as Sibyll;ne, with thoſe of his own In- 
vention, which were never heard of among the Hea- | 
then before, he deſtroyed the Authority of the whole; : 
and the Chriſtian Cauſe was much damaged thereby. | 
The Book made up of this Mixture, is reckoned that 

which we now have. The whole is not to be reject- 

ed, for the ſake of the many ſpurious Particulars _ * 
which are manifeſtly in it. Even Cequs, the greateſt 
Enemy that Chriſtianity had among the Ancients, 
chargeth the Impoſture no further than upon the In- 
terpolations +, 1 


+ See Prid. Connect. part 2. from þo 624, ko “. 635. of 
3 s 8ECT:; 


SECT. XVI. Remarks on the fourth Eclogue of 


. His Eclegue is one of the moſt remarkable 
Pieces of Heathen Antiquity, in as much as 
it contains a manifeſt and illuſtrious Prophecy of our 
bleſſed Saviour, uttered in Ignorance, by a Pagan 
Writer. Thus God forced Balaam to propheſy of 
the Coming of his Son out of Jacob; thus he made 
the Magians to come from the Eaſt, to acknowledge 
and adore him ; and thus he forced the Devils them- 
ſelves, when caſt forth by him, to own him to be the 
Son of God moſt high. And thus alſo, moſt probably, 
the diabolical Spirits which preſided in the Heathen 
Oracles, were, before their leaving thoſe their Habi- 
tations, (which they were compelled to do before the 
Coming of our Saviour), in like manner forced to pro- 
claim him. Me puer Hebraus-—cedere ſede—qubet— 
replied the Oracle of Apoll; to Auguſtus, when inqui- 
ring the Reaſon of his Silence. Aſinius Pollio, a Ro- 
man General, having taken Salonæ, a Town in Dalma- 
fia, was, at his Return to Rome, honoured with a 
Triumph, and the Conſulſkhip. The ſame Year he 
had a Son, whom, from the City he had taken, he 
named Salon nut. On his Birth, Virgil made this E- 
e; and therein attributes to him, what was then 
generally talked, firſt by the 7ews, and afterwards 
from them by others, of the Kingdom of the Me ſſi- 
ah ; who was ſpeedily to appear, and reſtore the Righ- 
teouſneſs and Bliſs of the Golden Age to the World. 
That Salonimus was nor this Perſon, was ſoon proved; 
for he di d on the ninth Day after his Birth. But 
what was then foretold and rumoured abroad con- 
cerning this Matter, was, in leſs than forty Years af. 
ter, al fulfilled in the Birth of our Saviour. With 
this Poem the primitive Chriſtians were ſo 2 
3 ˖ 
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that thoſe of Greece tranſlated it into their wh Lan- 
guage ; 2 reading it have been converted 


nels, and Bliſs, to whe World, by the Coming of Chiit- 
into it, is fo fully and pathetically deſeribed, that the 
whole Eclogue throughout, excepting ſome Heathen 
Names, has the Air of an evangelical Prophecy. Re- 
markable to this Purpoſe is that Paſſage, Nec m4gnos 
metuent armenta leones. How ſweetly does this 
chime in with that of the Prophet, J xi. 6. 7. The 
Wolf ſball dwell with the Lamb-—and- the Lion ſhall 
eat Straw like. the Ox ! But wonderful is that ! Ccci- 
det & ſerpens, conſanant to this holy Writ, The Seed 
of the Woman ſhall bruiſe the Serpent's Head. 
Fallax herba veneni occidet ; Aſſyrium vulgo naſcetur 
amomum the former Clauſe inti 
tion of the falſe Doctrines and Oracles of Heatheniſmg 
the latter, the Pr 
Chriſtianity, from Judæa throughout the whole World. 
Other Paſſages beſides theſe might be quoted, and 
their Congruity with the Truth ſet CP Such is 


that, Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas ; the - 


Goſpel· diſpenſation, being the laſt, is often in the 
New Teſtament called, The laſt Days, the latier 


Times, the Ends of the World ; and that, Jam redit 


& virgo ; and that, Pucatumque reget patriis vir- 
tutibus orbem. But theſe are left to — Reader's Me- 
ditations. Only it may not be improper to remark 
in general, that the Kingdom of Chriſt would truly 


be all that this Eclogue deſcribes it to be, would Men 
Nteouſneſs, ; 


but keep the Laws thereof; were the Ri 
Juſtice, and Charity which it injoins, fully obſerved, 
then all would * ood to all, and a State of Bliſs*. 
would be eſtabliſhed among Men here on Earth, next 
to that which is enjoyed by the Saints in Heaven, And 


all that is ſaid of the Golden Age by the Poets, or of 
the Kingdom of the Meſſiah by the Prophets of og 2 ., 


&, would truly be verified in this Life. _ that it 
GC 2 


to Chriſtianity. reſtoring of Peace, Righteouſ-. : « | 


the Abel. 
ation of the true Doctrines f 


is 


wy 


— 
es + - 
— ” 


Ay 


* peſ;, & what otherwiſe the Goſpel of Chriſt 


nn. (52). 
is not fo, is wholly owing to the Wickedneſs of Men; 
who, by their Malice, Violence, and Uncharitable. 


wo ld effect; and thereby introduce an Hell inſtead 
of an Heaven among us. 


8 8 CT. XVIII. Of the Riſe or Beginning Ido. 
ary. 


He true Religion which Noah taught his Poſte. 
| rity, was that which Abraham practiſed, the 
worſhipping of one God, the _— Governor and 

Creator 5 all Things, with Hopes in his Mercy 


© - through-a Mediator. For the Neceſſity of a Media- 


tor between God and Man was a general Notion, 
which obtained among all Mankind from the Begin- 
ning. For, being conſcious of their own Meanneſs, 
Viiencſs, and Impurity, they could not conceive 
how it was poſſible for them of themſelves alone, to 
have any Acceſs to the all-holy, all-glorious, and ſu- 
—_ Governor of all Things. They conſidered 

im as tocanigh and too pure, and themſelves too 
low and polluted, for ſuch a Converſe : and therefore 
concluded, that there muſt be a Mediator, by whoſe 
Means only they could make any Addreſs unto him, 
and by whoſe Interceſſion alone any of their Petiti- 
ons could be accepted of. But no clear Revelation be- 
ing then made of the Mediator whom God had ap- 
pointed, becauſe as yet he had not been manifeſted 
unto the World, they took upon them to addreſs un- 
to him by Mediators of their own chuſing. And 
their Notion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, being, 
that they were the Tabernacles or Habitations of 
Intelligences, which animated thoſe Orbs in the ſame 
Manner as the Soul of Man animates his Body, and 
were the Cauſes of all their Motions; and that theſe 
Intelligences were of a middle Nature between oY 


11 
and them, they thought theſe the propereſt Beings 


have the greateſt Influence on this World, they made 
choice of them in the firſt Place for their Gods- me- 
diators, who were to mediate for them with the ſu- 


preme es 
Favours which they prayed for; and accordingly 


wards by Images alſo. 


only as the ſacella, or ſacred Tabernacles in whi 
the Intelligences had their Habitations. And there 
fore when they e .C 
them, they directed their Worſhip towards the Pla- 
net in which they ſuppoſed he dwelt. - But theſe 
Orbs, by their riſing and ſetting, being as much under 
the Horizon as above, they were at a Lols how to 
addreſs to them in their Abſence. To remedy this, 
they had Recourſe to the Invention of Images; in 
which, after their Conſecration, they thought theſe 


ſent by their Influence, as in the Planets themſelves 
and that all Addreſſes to them were made as effectue 


Jupiter, Mars, 
na, to be firſt ranked in the Polytheiſm of the Anci- 
ents; for they were their firſt Gods. After this a Notion 
obtaining, 
God allo to mediate and intet cede for them, they de- 


oy 


God, and procure from him the Mercies and 


And here began all the Idolatry that hath been prac» 
riſed in the World. They firſt worſhipped them per, 
ſacella, that is, by their Tabernacles; and after 


paid their Devotions to any one af 


Intelligences, or inferior Dieties, to be as much pre- 


ally before the one as before the other. And this 
was the Beginning of Image-worſhip among them. - 
To theſe Images were given the Names of the Pla- 
nets they repreſented, which were the ſame they are 
ſtill called by. And hence it is that we find Saturn, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Dia- 


that good Men departed had a Power with 
*. md: * 


© yay 
ES 
become the Mediators between God and them: at 
therefore the Planets being the neareſt to them of al 
«theſe heavenly Bodies, and generally looked upon to 


they directed divine Worſhip unto them as ſuch. No * 
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By theſe: Tabernacles they® | 4 
meant the Orbs themſelves ; which they looked on - 
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ified many of thoſe whom they thought to be ſack, 
and hence the Number of t»cir Gods increaſed in the 
+ idolatrous Times of the World. , | 
This Religion firſt began among the Chaldeans ; : 
which their Knowledge. in Aſtronomy helped to lead 
them to. And from this it was that Abraham ſepa- 
rated bimſelf, when he came out of Chaldra. From 
the Chaldeans it ipread itſelf over all the Faſt, where 
the Profeſſors of it had the Name of Sabians ; from 
them it paſſed into Egypt; and from thence to the 
> © * Grecians, who propagated it to all the weſtern Nati. 
ons of the World. The Name of Sab:ans they pre- 
ted to have received from Sabius a Son of Seth's 


. 2 þ * * . 
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| SECT. XIX he 1 
3 C T. the Magians. 
, o 1 . 8 „ 


He Magians were directly oppoſite to the Sabi. 
ans ; tor they abominating all Images, worſbip- 
ped God only by Fire. They began firſt in Per ſia; 
and there, and in India, were the only Places v 
this Sect was propagated; and there they remain e- 
ven to this Day f. Their chief Doctrine was, That 
there were two Principles: One Crmuzd, the Greeks 
call him Cramaſdes, the Cauſe os all Good; the other 
Araman, ubem the Greeks call Arimanius, the 
Caute ct all Evil 1. They always bated Darkneſs, as 


1 Some Ages apo, ſeve ral of them, to avoid the Oppreſſi- 
on of the Mabcmetans, fled into India, and ſettled there in 
tze Counny about Surat. Ard a Colony of them is ſertled 
ina Bombay, an Iſland in-thife Parts belonging to the Eng- 

ka; where they are allowed, without any Moleſtation, the 

full Exe ciſe of then Religion. N 

I This Opinion, Manes the Heretic, received from them ; 
and would have introduced it into tle Chriſtian Religion, 
it being the prit cipal Point which thoſe of his Hereſy, cal- 

led from him //anchees, endeavoured to impoſe upon the 

World. See Prid. Cannect. part 1. P. 179. 8 

— being 


(Wy - 
being what they thought the trueſt Symbof or Re 
preſeatative of the evil God, whom they ever had in 
the utmoſt Deteſtation, as we now have the Devil. 

But they ever paid the higheſt Honour to Light, as be- 
ing, in their Opinion, the trueſt Symbol or Repre- 
ſen.ative of the good God: And therefore they al- - 
ways worſhipped him before Fire, as being the Caufe 
of Light; and eſpecially before the Sun, as being. 
the perfecteſt Fire, and eauſing the moſt perf 
Light: And for this Reaſon, they had Fire continua. 
1 rning on their public Altars; and, before the 
Fires, they offered up all their public Devot _ 
ons; as likewiſe they did all their private Devotiang | 
before their private Fires, in their own Houſes. © 4 * 
Some of them held, that both theſe Gods have beem* _* os. 
from all Eternity; but others contended,” that fe 
good God only was eternal, and that the other was | 
created. But they all agreed in this, that there will 
be a continual Oppoſition between theſe two till the 
End of the World; that then the good God ſhalt o- 
vercome the evil ane; and that from thenceforward 1 
each of them ſhall have his World to himſelf; the 
good God, with all good Men with him; and the evil 1 
one, with all evil Men with him. This Seck was in 
2 Eſteem, when Smerdrs x Magian, pretending to 
Smerdis the Son of Cyrus, ufurped the Perſian 
Throne; but the Fraud being diſcovered by his be- 
ing found to be without Ears, (for Cyrus had cauſed " 
his Ears to be cut off for ſome Crime), he was ſlain 4 
by the Perſian Nobility , who brought forth his Head, 
and that of his Brother, (who was the Contriver of 
the whole Plot), to the People; and declared to them 
the whole Impoſture: Which fo enraged the Popu- 
lace, that they ſlew all the Magians they met that 
Day. After this, the whole Sect would have ſunk in- 
to an utter Extinction, had not Zoroaſtres, a few 
Years after, revived it again, under the Name of a Re- 
formation. A few Excerpts from the Account af 
this 
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this Reformer, given by Prideaux, will be found is 
the next Section. 


SECT. XX. Of Zoroaſtres the Arc h-Magian. 


FProaftres was the greateſt Impoſtor, except Ma- 

— bhomet, that ever appeared in the World; and 
all the Craft and enterpriſing Boldneſs of that A. 
rab, but much more Knowledge: For he was excel. 
lently ſkilled in all the Learning of the Eaſt that was 
in his Time ; whereas the other could neither write 
nor read. It is thought he was a Jeu, both by Birth 


and Religion, before he took upon him to be Prophet 


of the Magian Sect; and that being Servant to the 
Prophet Daniel, and perceiving to what Honour and 
Dignity in the Empire that wiſe Man had arrived, by 
being a true Prophet of God, he hoped, that, by pre- 
tending to that which the other really was, he might 
arrive to the like Honour and Greatneſs ; and by his 
Craft wonderfully ſucceeded in what he aimed at. 
For, among his other Impoſtures, he feigned, that he 


Was taken up into Heaven, there to be inſtructed in 


thoſe Doctrines which he was to deliver to Men; and 
that he heard God ſpeaking to him out of the Midſt 
of a great and moſt bright Flame of Fire : And there- 
fore he retained in his Reformation of Magianiſm, the 
ancient Uſage of that Sect in worſhipping God before 
Fire ; as being the trueſt Shechinah of the Divine 


Preſence. 


Zorogſires,. having thus taken upon him to be 2 


Prophet of God, ſent to reform the old Religion of 
the Perſians; to gain the greater Reputation to his 


Pretenſions, he retired into a Cave, and there lived a 


long Time, as a Recluſe, pretending to be abſtracted 
from all worldly Conſiderations, and to be given whol- 
ly to Prayer and divine 7-leditaticons. In this Reti e- 


meat he compoſed the Book wherein all his * 


* ws... 
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ed Revelations are ET which Book he fright 
ed to have received from Heaven, as Mahomet afters 
wards pretended or his Alcoran. And out of a par- 
ticular Veneration for Abraham, he called bis Book. 
the Book of Abraham, and his Religion the Religion 

of Abraham e fox he pretended, that the Reformation 

which he introduced, was no more than to bri gg 
back the Religion of Fo pos to that original pus 
rity in which Abraham practiſed it, by purging it of Me 
all thoſe Defects, Abuſes, and Innovations Which * Pa 
ihe Corruptions of after times had introduced into its. 
And to all this Mahomet alfo afterwards pretended. - F<: 4 


- « 


* 
7 


h for his Religion. The firſt Part of this Book cr 2 
t tains their Liturgy, which is ſtill uſed among thenjñ 
e in all their Oratories and Fire- temples, even o thij 
d Day; the reſt treats of all other Parts of their Rel wry * 
y gion. A great many Things in it are taken out k *.. 
. the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament ; for therein he 4 


t inſerts à great Part of the Ham of David. ö; 
is makes Adam and Eve to have beep the firſt, Parese, 


of all Mankind; and gives in a manger the ame: 2 
ſtory of the Creation and Deluge that Moſes doth } ofts- 5 Prey 
ly, inſtead of ſaying that God created all Things ili 7 
Days, Zoroaſtres lays, he did it in fix Times, als. ts 
lowing to each of thoſe Times ſeveral Days; amount 
ing in all to three hundred and ſixty five Days, ot a N 


n 

" FX * i 
S. ts * 4 
* _ 


e whole Lear. He ſpeaks- therein alſo of hr, 
e Foſeph, Moſes, and Solomon, in the ſame Manner 8 2 RY, 4 
e the Scriptures do. In this Book Zoroaſtres G 8 


mands alſo the ſame Obſervances about Beaſts, cleatt 4:23 
and unclean, as Maſes doth ; gives the ſamg La- 47 
paying Tithes to the Sacerdotal Order ;, infoins the 5 3 "I | 
fame Care of avoiding all external as ll as all integ- 5s a | 
nal Polſutions, the ſame Way of puri ing themſelves & 
by frequent Waſhings, the ſame keeping of the Priel. 
hood always within the ſame Tribe, and-the ſame” rs 
ordaining of one High Prieſt over all; and ſeveraF@s. 
bher Inſtitutions are alſo therein contained of the ams 7 
| 8 ©" > 
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| Jewiſh Extraction. The reſt of its Contents are an 
hiſtorical Account of the Life, Actions, and Prophe- 
cies of its Author, the ſeveral Branches of his new 
_ reformed Superſtition, and Rules and Exhortations to 
* moral Living; in which he is very preſſing and ſuffi- 
5 ciently exact, ſave only in one Particular, that is, 
*” - about Inceſt, For therein he wholly takes this away; 
a And, as if nothing of this Nature were unlawful, al- 
s a Man to marry, not only his Siſter, or his 
Daughter, but alſo his Ilother. And it went fo far 
"A with that Sect in their Practice, that in the Sacerdotal 
Tribe he that was born of this laſt and worſt ſort of 
2 bs, 1 nts was looked on as the beſt qualified for the 8a. 
Et 4crdotal Function; none being eſteemed among them 
My 22 more proper for the higheſt Stations in it, than thoſe 
that were born of Mothers who conceived them of 
I 2 Th their own Sons : which was ſuch an Abomination, 
* tat though all Things elſe had been right therein, 
= - this alone is enough to pollute the whole Book. The 
2 2 an Kings being exceedingly given to ſuch ince- 
ſtuous Marriages +, this ſeems to —— been contrived 


4 15 Hence that of Catullus, Nam Magus ex matre & gna- 
1 er; oportet. 
FE: 1 Cambyſes, Son of Cyrus, gave the firſt Example to that 
= Inceſt; which was afterwards praftiſed by moſt of his Suc- 
. Ceſſrs: For he, falling in love with his Siſter Meroe, called 
, Ip Fs together the Royal Judges of the Nation, to know of them 
8 1 — had any Lau that would allow him to take her to 
75 2-506 ife. The Jadges unwilling to authoriſe ſuch an inceſtu- 
ons Marriage, and ſearing his violent Temper ſhould they 
# * * contradict him herein, gave him this craſty Anſwer, That 
hey hac no Law indeed that permitted a Brother to marry 
his Siſter ; butghey had a Law which allowed the King of 
_" Perſia 10 do = 4 pleaſed. Which ſerving his Purpoſe, 
28 Well as a direct Approbation of the Thing, be ſolemnly 
+ married her; and hereby gave ſuch a vile Example to his 


5 that ſome of them married their gyn Daughters. 


1 
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out of a vile Piece of Flattery to them, the better tod 
engage and fix them to their Sect f. But Alexander * uf) 
the Great, when he conquered Perſia, did put an 
end to this Abomination ; for he did by a Law for- 
bid all ſuch inceſtuous Marriages. „ 
But the chief Reformation Zoroaſtres made in the." 2 

ian Religion, was, that whereas they formerly 
— the Being of two firſt Cauſes, the one good, or 
Light; the other evil, or Darkneſs; he taught them 
that there was but one ſupreme God, independent and 
ſelf-exiſting, who created both Light and Darkneſs ; + _ 
according to ,. xlv. 5. 6. 7. 1 am the Lord, and. | 
there is none elſe, 1 os the - Light, and "$8 | 
Darkneſs. — That this ſupreme God had two An-"u 
gels under him: one the Angel of Light, and au- 
thor of all Good; and the other, the Angel of Darkx- 
neſs, Author of all Evil : And that theſe two, out of. ©, "IN od 
the Mixture of Light and Darkneſs, made all Things ³ 
that are; that they are in a perpetual Struggle with." -. 9 | 
each other ; and that where the Angel of Light pre. ns 4 
vails, there the moſt is good; and where the Angel pA 2 
of Darkneſs prevails, there the moſt is evil; that this 
Struggle ſhall continue to the End of the World; that (x 0 bo J 
then there ſhall be a general Reſurre&ion, and a Dog. | 2 Ry 
of Judgment, wherein juſt. Retribution ſhall be renn 
dered to all according to their Works. Le 1 25 3 * 
the Angel of Darkneſs, and his Diſciples, ſhal | 
to a World of their own, where they ſhall aur 
everlaſting Darkneſs, - the Puniſhment of their + % 12 
Deeds; and the Angel of Light, and his Diſcipes. "os 2 A 
ſhall alſo go into a World of their own, where _—” * 6p 
ſhall receive, in everlaſting Light, the Reward due unto 
their good Deeds; and that after this they ſhall re. PO 
main ſeparated for ever, and Light and Darkneſs be | 


See a like Example of Prieſt-craſt, 15 the Mabometan 4 ** 
Doctors to their King, in the ſecond Part of this Books, . 
Section 37. a | 
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no more mixed together to all Eternity. And all this 
the Remainder of that Sect which is now in Perſia 
4 and India, do without any Variation, after ſo many 
Ages, ſtill hold even to this Day. All which plainly 
1 ſhews: the Author of this Doctrine to have been well 
. verſed in the ſacred Writings of the Jeuiſh Religion, 
out of which it manifeſtly appears to have been all 
taken; only the crafty Impoſſor took care to dreſs it 
up in ſuch a Style and Form às would make it beſt a. 
gieee with that old Religion of the Medes and Perſi. 
an which he grafted it upon. | 
Another Reformation which he made in the Ma- 
glan Religion, was, that he cauſed Fire- temples to 
3 built Where- ever he came. For whereas hither- 
to they had erected their Altars, on which their ſa- 
cred Fire was kept, on the Tops of Hills, in the open 
Ai, where often, by Rains and Tempeſts, the ſacred 
Fire was extinguiſhed, and the holy Offices of their 
Religion interrupted; for preventing this, he directed, 
that Where-ever any of thoſe Altars were erected; 
8 Temples ſhould be built over them, that ſo the ſacred 
Pires might be the better preſerved, and the public 
O!)ffices of their Religion the better performed before 
mem. And to give theſe Fires the greater Venerati- 
vs, ha pretended, that when he was in Heaven, And 
be” + "then heard God ſpeaking to him out of the midſt 
——, *of Fire, he brought thence: ſome of that Fire with 
uim on his Return, and placed it on the Altar of the 


We» 
7 5 


3 flrſt Fire- temple that he erected at Xiz in Media; 
from whence they ſay it was propagated to all the 
r | 
3 6  Zornaftres was the greateſt Mathematician and Phi- 


loſopher of the Age in which he lived; and therefore 
” _ took care to improve his Sect, not only in their Religi- 
on, but alſo in all natural Knowledge: which ſo much 
advanced their — 74 in the World, that thenceforth 
A learned Man and a Magian were equivalent Terms: 
Not that all che Magians were thus learned, _ 17 
| | | cieſty 
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riefts for they being all of the ſame Th — 
Pi he Fee, _ but the Son of a hes "> 0. 
ak af be of being a Prieſt among them, they tranſtat⸗ 4 
01 their foe from Father to Son; ſeldom com- FT 
municating it to any other, unleſs to thoſe of the 1 
Royal Family, whom they were bound to inſtruct, tds 
better to fit them for Government: for the Royal 3 
Family among the Perfſans was always reckoned of _ + 
the Sacerdotal Tribe, as long as this Sect prevailed a 
mong them; which, from the Time of Zoroaſtres td 
the Death of Yazlejerd the laſt Per ſian King of the 
Magian Religion, was about eleven hundred ahd fift7 
1 75 
Their Prieſts were divided into three Order, 
The loweſt were the inferior Clergy, who ſerved ii 
the Parochial Churches, or Oratories, by reading ius 
daily Offices out of their Liturgy, and ſome Part k 
their ſacred Writings; to the People at ſtated Times? 
The ſacred Fire before which they worſhipped here, 
was maintained only in a Lamps. 24ly, The net J 
Order above them were the Superintendents, who, ith.” +. „ 
their ſeveral Diſtricts, governed the inferior Clergy, 5 
as the Biſhops do in England. They reſided in bs 
Fire-temples or Cathedrals ; wherein alſo ſeveral of 
the inferior Clergy were entertained, who. performed 
all the Divine Offices under the Su ever». and 
alſo conſtantly watched Day and Night, by four and. 
four in their Turns, that the ficred? Fire * t be a. 
ways kept burning upon the ſacred Altar; which they 
maintained, in Imitation of the Zews; by dean batk- „ 
ed Wood, uſing no other Means for the kindlingof.it i 
up into a Flame, but the pouring on of Ol, and the 1 
Blaſts of the open Air. zaly, The Head of this 
whole Religion, was the Archi-Magus or Arch-Prieſt, 
in the ſame Manner as the High, Prieſt among the 
Jews, or the Pope now among the-Romanifts. Andes 
the higheſt Church above all, was the Fire- temple 
where he reſided; which was ha in the ſame Vene - 
ration 
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ration with them, as the Temple of Mecca among 
the Mahomhetans, to which every one of that Sect: 
thought - themſelves obliged to make a Pilgrimage 
once in their Lives. Zoroaſtres firſt ſettled it at 
Balch in Bactria. This Patriarchal Temple, as al- 
ſo the other Fire-temples, were endowed with large 
Revenues in Lands ; but the Parochial Clergy depend- 
ed ſolely on the Tithes and ferings of the People. 
Zoroaſtres confirmed the Magians in their old Per- 
ſuaſion, that the Sun being the perfecteſt Fire, God 
had there the Throne of his Glory, and the Reſi- 
dence of his Divine Preſence in a more excellent 
Manner than any where elſe; and, for that Reaſon, 
ordered them ſtill to direct all their Worſhip to God, 
firſt towards the Sun, which they called Mithra, and 
next towards their ſacred Fires. Accordingly, when 
they came before thoſe Fires to worſhip, they always 
approached them on the Weſt Side; that having their 
Faces towards them and the rifing Sun at the ſame 
Time, they might direct their Worſhip towards both. 


And therefore theſe twenty-five Men, £zek. viii. 16. 


ſtanding with their Backs to the Temple, declared by 
that Poſture, that they had gone over to the Religion 
of the Magians ; for the Holy of Holies (in which 
was the Shechinab of the Divine Preſence reſting o- 
ver the Mercy-ſeat) being the Weſtern Part of the 
Temple at 7eruſalem, all that entered thither to wor- 
ſhip God, tutned their Faces'to the Welt. 

All the public Prayers of the Magians are even to 
this Day in the old Perſian Language, in which Zorg- 
aſtres firſt, compoſed them, above two thouſand and 
two hundred Years ſince; of which the common 
People do not now underſtand one Word. And in 
this Abſurdity alſo have they the Romaniſts Partakers 
with them. 

# . Zoroaſtres having, about the 486th Year before 

Chriſt, ſettled his new Scheme of Magianiſm in Media 

and Baerria, went next to the Royal Court at Sa, 
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of Hyſtaſpes; and, by his Craft and Addreſs, ſoon 
proſelyted that King, and all the great Men of the 
Kingdom, to his new reformed Religion; and, by 
his Dexterity, ſurmounted the great Oppoſition made _ 
to it by the Ringleaders of the Sabzans, who were 
the oppoſite Sect; and ſo ſettled his new Device, that 
thenceforth it became the national Religion of all 
that Country, and ſo continued for many Ages after; 
till. this Impoſture was at laſt, in the ſeventh Cen- 
tury after Griſt, ſupplanted by that of Mahomet, 
which was raiſed almoſt by the ſame Arts. 
Zoroaftres having obtained this wonderful Succeſs, 
returned to Balch ; where, according to his own In- 
ſtitution, he was obliged to have his Reſidence as 
Archimagus, or Head of the Sect; and there he reign- 
ed in Spirituals, with the ſame Authority over the 
whole Empire, as the King did in Temporals. But 
when he exerted his utmoſt Efforts to draw Argafp, 
King of the Oriental Scythians, a'zealous Sabian, . 


ver to his Religion, and backed his Arguments with + © 


the Authority of King Darius ; the Scythian Prinee 
reſented it with ſuch Indignation to be thus imperiouſ- 
ly addreſſed to, that, in the 35th Year of Darius, 
he invaded Bactria with an Army, defeated the 
Forces of Darius, ſlew Zoroaſtres, with all the Prieſts 
of his Patriarchal Church, to the Number of eighty 
Perſons, and demoliſhed all the Fire-temples, of that 
Province. But Darius ſoon revenged the Injury :. 
For falling upon the Scythian before he could make 
his Retreat, he overthrew him with a great Slaugh- 
ter, drove him out of the Proviace, rebuilt all the 
demoliſhed Temples; and fo flaming was his Zeal - 
for his new Religion, that, the better to preſerve its 
Credit, after this Accident, he took it upon himſelf 


to be the Acbimagus, or High Prieſt of it. Zorog-"* 


ſtres is mentioned with Honour by Plato, Ariffotle, 
. Plutarch, Porphyry, and other Ancients ; all acknow- 
ledging 
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in the thirtieth Year of the Reign of Darius the Son od 4 
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g his great Learning. And this Reputation he 
dul hath over all the Eaſt to this very Day, even a- 
wong the Mabometans and Sabians, who are moſt | 
averſe to his Set. Pliny faith much of him, and 
particular remarks, that he was the only Perſen | 
that laughed on the Day in which he was born. Fig 
14 . part 1. p. . 


5 SECT. XXI. of Pythagoras. 
2. N is ſaid almoſt by all thoſe who write 
, to have been the Scholar of 2 
at ebe * to have learned of him moſt of that 
e which afterwards rendered him ſo fa- 
mous in the Weſt. Bur the moſt important Doctrine 
which he brought home, was that of the Immortality 
of the Soul. Pythagoras, however, did not bring 
this Doctrine into Greece with that Purity in which 
he received i it from his Maſter: For, havin corrupt- 


ell it with a Mixture of the Indian Philoſophy, he 
made this Immortality to conſiſt in an eternal Tranſ- 


migration of the Soul from one Body to another; 


7 


whereas Zoroaſtress Doctrine was, that there is to 
be a Reſurrection of the Dead, and an immortal 
State after to follow, in the ſame Manner as Daniel, 


Po X11. 2. 3. taught, and a een of God then 


| we now *, . 


57 XXII. 07 the "Oe f Clriftian 


- Ariſta Monkiſm had i its firſt Begi ginning about the 
> Tear of our Lord two hundred pe fifty. Then 
Paid, a young Gentleman of the Country of Thebais 


» See of the Pytha agorean Metemphychoſis, or Tron 


gra: on cf Sou's, Part 2. eck. 23. 


9 


* 


in Egypt, to avoid the Decian Perſecution, fled inte 
the adjoining Deſart; and fixing his Abode in a Ca ẽỹẽ e 
there, firſt of all Chriſtians began the Practice of Rü 
Aſhetic Life, in which he continued ninety Tes, | 
being 113 Years old at the Time of his Death. "A- © 
bout twenty Years after his thus retiring to his 
Place, (he being by that Time grown very famous 

for the religious and hermetical ſart of Life Which 

he had thus addicted himſelf to), Antony, another 
young Gentleman of the ſame Province, being "eg © 
cited by the Fame hereof to follow his Example, - 2 
tired into the ſame Deſart, and there devoted im. 
ſelf to the like Courſe of Eife. And many others 
after a while, out of the like Zeal of Devotion, re- * "+9 
tiring to him, he formed them into a Body; and. 
becoming their Abbot, he preſcribed them a Rule, 
and governed them by it many Tears; for he luck 
to a very Age. And from this Beginning all "4 
the Monkiſm of the Chriſtian World had its Origin. 
For Chriſt and his Apoſtles never preſcribed any u . 
Thing, neither is it conſiſtent with the Religion ing - 
taught. God never made any of us for lazy and ufelefs © - © 
Contemplation only. His Providence: is over all his © - 
Works; and every one of us are bound, as für as we 
are able, to be the Inſtruments thereof, in bearing — 
each his Part for the Support of the whole, in that 
Station of Life, whatever it be, which God hath 8 
called us unto. * And for every, Man to do his Dutt 
in this Station of Life, with the beſt of his Power, 
for the Honour of God, and the Good of his: Neigh- . * 
bour, with Faith in Chriſt for the Reward: of Rs 
Faithfulneſs and Diligence herein, is what the Chr. 
ſtian Religion requires. And whoever is thus diligent. + # 
and faithful in his honeſt Calling, how mean "foever. -. © 3; 
it be, is by ſo doing as much ſerving God, as when 
at his Prayers, provided that while he doth the one, 
he do not leave the other undone. Pri: Con. part 
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4h EC T. 3 Remarks. on a reti, ed Life. 


i Cone Wik it would be better with them if retired 


and ſolitary ; others, if they had more Society 
and Company. But the only way to ferve God bet- 
ter, is to abide in our Station or Condition, and there- 
in to get better Hearts. It is Slomon's Advice, Prov. 
iv. 23. Above all keepings keep thy heart. And our 
Saviour inſtructs us, that in our Hearts lie our Trea- 
fures. What they are, that are we, and nothing elſe; 
thence are all our Actions drawn forth, which not 
only ſmell of the Caſk, but receive thence principally 
' theic whole moral Nature, whether they are good 


or bad. 


„No Place, no Retiredneſs, no ſolitary Wilderneſs, 
will ſecure Men from Sin or Suffering. The Rea- 
ſon hereof is, becauſe no Place, as ſuch, can of itſelf 


- exclude the Principles and Cauſes either of Sin or 


_ Puniſhment. Men have the Principle of their Sins 
in themſelves, in their own Hearts; which they can- 


not leave behind them, or yet get off by ſhifting of 


Places, or changing their Stations, nor any 
Change of their outward ae t And th es 
ce 


4 The rant day ah on this argument: Hence 
Horet. lib. 2. od. 16. | 


, quis exul 
| Se quogue fagit ? 
Scand] t aratas vitio)a naves 
Cura: nec equitum turmas relinguit, 
Ociar cervis,- et agente nimbos 


By T Octor Euro. 
Can he that flies his Country find 


1 That he can leave himſelf behind ? 


Our baneful Care will ſtill prevail, 4 
And overtake us under S * 
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fice of God, which is the principal Canſe cf Mb. 


ment, is no leſs in the Wilderneſs, than in the moſt - 
populous Cities. The Wilderneſs is no Wilderneſs 


to him; he can find his Paths in all its Intricacies. 


A Wilderneſs will not help you, nor a Paradiſe. ,. In 


the one Adam ſinned, in whom we all ſinned; in the *_- 


* . * 
* 


other all Irael ſinned, who were an Example to us 
all. And whitherſoever Sin ean enter, Puniſhment 
#can follow; according to that of the Poet, Raro- 
antecedentem . ſceleſtum deſeruit pede pena , clauds. 
Though Vengeance ſeems to have a lame Foot, yet 


it will hunt Sin till it overtake the Sinner: fal. c . 


11. Evil ſhall hunt the violent man to overtake him. 
This is that p1xE which the Barbarians thought 


would not let a Murderer live, though he might e- 
ſcape for a "Seaſon, Acts xxviii. 4 The Heathens 


owned this: hence the Poet, Quo fugis, Encelade ? 
quaſcunque acceſſeris oras, ſub Jove ſemper erit. 


hath EN DIKOoN uu, an Eye of Revenge, 


that nothing can eſcape : Can any hide himſelf in ſe- 
cret places, that I ſhall not ſee him, ſaith the fo: A 
Do not I. fill heaven and earth, ſaith the Lord? 


„. * 


* 


SECT. XXIV. & Hdblne. 


” 
e ” 


Te Body grows ſtrong by Exerciſe, and be 


;, 


Faculties of the Soul by frequent Operations. 


On the contrary, all languiſh and droop under Sloth 
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and Neglect. It is certain, that as in the Body, ubhen 
no Labour or natural Exerciſe is uſed, the Spirits 
Care ſoon ofertakes the flying Mind, 5 of » OY ; 8 
It dogs the Horſeman cloſe behind, * 

More ſwiſt than Roes, or ſtormy Wind. > 


Py 


Se qui/que ſecum fert, i. e. animum ſour, ſen probum ſeu in- | n : 


probum. © 


. in culpa ef animus, qui ſe non git unquam, | 
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5 Conſtitution, and find Work Any themſelves in a de- 
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A Papplyels conſiſt in Aion and Employment, not 


| Plague 
5: Ba it is impoſſible that the Mind in which the 


obſtructed in their due Courſe, and deprived of their 


natural Energy, raiſe Diſquiet, and foment a ranco- 


us Eagerneſs and tormenting Irritation. The Tem- 
from hence becomes more impotent in Paſſion, 


per 
ore incapable of real Moderation; and, like prepared 


ſructur Way; ſo in a Soul or Mind unexereiſed, 
aud Wich iſhes for want of proper Action and 
Employment, the Thoughts Affections being 


©£ - Fuel, readily takes Fire by the leaſt Spark. Thus it. 
1 cvident, that to have this over- biaſſing Inclination 


towards Indelence or Reſt, this ſlothful, ſoft, or effe- 
mimate Temper, averſe to Labour or Empioyment, 
is to nave an unavoidable Miſchief, and attendant” 


. For however the Body may for a while hold 
rh can eſcape without an immediate 


20 155 pa I} Diſorder. The Habit begets a Tedi- 
_ + onineſs and Anxiety which influences the whole 
* Temper, and converts this unnatural Reſt into an un- 


happy ſort of Activity, ill Humour and Spleen. Let 


lazy Luxury. Away, thou drowſy Phantom ! haunt 
me no more; for I have learned, that Life and 


us declare then againſt the languid Syren, this In- 
cChantreſs Indolence, with all her Pomp of Eaſe and 


leeping, and in feeling no n as thou in. | 


Jos. 8 a. 
8 * 
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8 EC T. XXV. of the Neeeff ty f unbending the 
i nd cer by innocent Recreations.. 


9 


oF - M R Locke acquaints us, that Anthony Aſhley, the 


Firſt Earl AX Shaftrbury, Was volt to 1 that 


there were two Men in every Man, to wit, the wiſe 3 


jew the fooliſh; and * AS Wl, au be . 
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out of Order, and make him fit for nothing : 


his turn. e Tous 
always rate and bear ſway, the Fool v ow ſo pee- 
viſhand troubleſome, that he od put, ae "x 2g 


maſt have his Times of being let looſe to follow h 


Fancies, and play his Gambols, if you would have 


your Buſineſs go on ſmoothly. The Mind has need 
of being relieved, at Ls from the Fatigue 
grave and ſerious _— 
a Bow, be alyays be mag this Purpoſe I remem- 
ber ſome-where to — read the following Paſſage, * 
viz. John the Divine having reproved ſome. 


Men, for empl 
was himſelf obſerved to be playing with a Bird in 


Window of his Cloſet : and one of theſe Youths, . 


who was better acquainted with him than the reſt, 
having adventured to challenge the great Man, "for 


TheFod K 


too much Time upon Archery, F 


may not, — 


being too much taken up with a childiſh Toy ; he Ys 


Divine aſked, What have you in your Hand? "The 


Cloſet, the young Man demanded it; becauſe, ſaid he, 
I have preſent Uſe for it. Come again in a little © 


Time, faid the Divine, and you have it. The 3 


young Man replied, O Sir, it is bended. What then? * 
ſaid the Divine, If it ſtand ſo any Time, anſwered , 


the young Man, it will prove uſeleſs. — be 


gave back the Bow, and ſaid, Neither can my 


be always bent; it muſt ſometimes be fackene . 5 


innocent Diverſions. 


SECT. RXV. of the Miſery and Solace * 
Age. F 


Gnorance is in all Degrots of Men to obe ned? +. 
but the Miſery of being old and ignorant, is al- 


moſt paſt Deſeription: for as old Age is not only . 4 


Youth anſwered, It is my Bow. Lend it me, faid . 
the Divine. And, when going to lock it up in his 
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"2 the moſt part-2 Complication of Difeaſes, but even 

2 Diſcaſc itſelf, what Remedy can any Man, in the 
Exening of his Life, apply to abate the Malady of 

Mature, but Literature, Knowledge, and Reflection? 

Books, Learning, and Meditation, will qualify a Man 
a4 againſt all the Breaches and Decays that Age ma 

make on him. With theſe he can entertain himſelf 

when alone; with whatever Company may beſt pleaſe 

him; with the Sprightligeſs of Youth, the Gravity 

„ of Age, the Amuſements of Hiſtory, or the Conſola- 

tion of Divinity. The Man who can in theſe Ex- 

erciſes employ the latter Part of his Life, will find 


% 


=D Relief for the Tediouſneſs of decrepit Age, make 
uimſelf agreeable to the Young, reverenced by the 


Old, and beloved of all; fo ſhall he not at any Time 
„ think the longeſt Evening tedious, or natural Infirmi- 
ty a Burden. | : T « 
It is a memorable Anſwer recorded of Gorgias the 
_ Philoſopher, who, when he was aſked in his 107th 
= Year, If he did not feel his Years a Burden ?”replied, 
He found nothing in old Age to complain of. If a- 
ny thing has Power to ranſom us from the Infirmities 
and Reproach of old Age, it muſt be Virtue and 
Ksunowledge. Without them, an old Man is but a 
Shadow of what he once was. By Imbecillity and 
Itgnorance he is condemned to tireſome Inactivity, 
| and unentertaining Converſation : For what can he 
do when the Strength of his Limbs fails, and the 
Guſt of Pleaſure, which helped him to miſ-ſpend 
huis Youth, through Time and Diſeaſes is blunt and 
daull? Abroad he cannot ſtir to take the Variety of 
the World: at home he is ſolitary ; for few are fond 
of ſitting with old People that are full of Diſeaſes and 
Complaints, and for want of Knowledge have not 
Diſcourſe to keep up any tolerable Shew of Reaſon 
in Company. Whereas the old Scholar often reads, 
often meditates, and often converſes with Company; 
wirh his Books entertained, with himſelf eaſy, r 


o 
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= >» 8 25 75 ; 
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all Perſons cell 10 Wort, bis Purſe of Know: 
ledge and Virtue in his Youth makes his old Age a- 
een to himſelf and others; ſo that neither . 
iſh he wiſhes for his aſt Ty nor chr 
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SECT. XXVII. An Bierce of Secrecyiar Seeret- 5 2. 
keeping. & . + 7% 
DP Apirius being called to take his Plice in the Se. 7.3 
nate when he was very young,” at his Return 
was ſtrongly preſſed by his Mother to relate to bet : ; 2 2 vy 
on what. Subject they had been that Day debating, ® Wo 
But he endeavouring to difſuade her from ſuch an In- 
quiry, by telling her it was not fit to divulge. the £5 "Y 
Secrets of that great Council; | ſhe grew extremely * 
incenſed, and reviled his Diſobedience, as ſhe termed 
it, in the ſeyereſt Words. On which he — ; . ; 
him of filencing her Upbraidings by a laudable Deceit; 
and, after having injoined her Secrecy, told her, that.. gx * 
they had been 1 35 whether it would be moſt w* 
for the Good of the Conical to make a La, 
that Women ſhould. be permitted to take two Huf- - - 
bands, or that the Men ſhonld be allowed two Wives. -*Y 
She was no ſoonep Miſtreſs of this imaginary Secret; _ 
than ſhe communicated it to ſeveral Roman Ladies "ata? 
of her Acquaintance ; who went in-a Body next 
to the Senate, intreating Sentence might paſs in their 
Favour. Papirius on this was obliged to diſcover . - 
what had paſſed ; which occaſioned much Laughter ' 
among them, and gained him the Reputation of 2 : 
Prudence beyond bis Years. Stud. Comp. rt. 
Anthony Aſhley, as Mr Locke tells us, uſed to +44 | «7 
that Wiſdom lay in the Heart, and not in the He 3 #Y] 
and that it was not the Want of Knowledge, but N 
the Perverſeneſs of the Will, that filled Mens Actions 
with Folly, and their Life with Diforder. It is not 
aden On: he _ wo keep cloſe and uncommuni- 


cated 


n * | # 
a wir hes Ben conilinelþ » Man] "with that 
* Caution; but there is a g and tacit Truſt in Con- 
E- = ” verſation, whereby a Man is obliged not to report 
„ 15 2 5 any thing that may be any way to the Speak - 
BY ers Prejudice, though no Intimation be given of a 
Delite got to have it ſpoke again. Hence Horat. lib. 
1 ade 2. Eft et fideli tuta ſilentio merces. And 
*  » Simonides, Nulli unquam tacuiſſe nocet, nocet eſſe 

_ bocutum. « ; + ON 
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51 8 EC T. XXVII. The « Diſeription of a River. 


II o delightful 3 an Object is here! How graceful 
an Appearance does the Courſe of 4 River 
0 7.5 mine in the Works of Nature ! Whether I fix my 
Attention on the Motion of its Waters, or conſider 
3 * he Advantages it affords us, or endeavour to trace 
it to its Source; its gentle gliding i in beautiful Mean- 
ders raviſhes me with Pleaſure; the Multitude of 
Comforts and Conveniencies it brings us, fills m 
E  - _- Soul with Gratitude to the great Author of this and 
BZ all other Bleſſings ; and the Obſcurity of its Original 
does wonderfully excite my Curioſity. At farſt it is 
no more than a Vein of Water, ſtreaming from ſome 
Hill, upon a Bed of Sand or Clay; the very Pebbles 
Which lie ſcattered up and down, are ſtrong enough 
to interrupt its Courſe, through which it turns, and 
.. wynds, and murmurs, as it goes. Having thus by 
ees cleared its Way, it unites with other Kind- 
red Streams, and with accelerated Force ruſhes im- 
petuous on the Plains below; the Violence of its 
Fall hollows the Ground, caſting up the Earth on 
each Side by way of Banks: Thus it purſues its 
Courſe, eating a Paſſage through every thing that 
oppoſes it, and digging a Channel for itſelf. The 
melted Snow that falls from the Hills, and the tribu- 


y ä a — Brooks and Rivulets that fall 
* * into 
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N * * X ah 
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35 
into it, ſwell it into a large River, and dignify it with 
a Name. Thus fortified and enlarged, it proudly ſteers | 
its Courſe along the Sides of ſpacious Meads, and ver- 
dant Fields, and makes the Tour of Hills and Moun- 
taius, and in wanton Meanders at once enriches and ad- 
orns the wide-extended Plains. It is a Rendezvous of 
almoſt all Sorts of Animals. A thouſand Birds of all 
Colours and Notes, take their Paſtime upon its ſandy 
Banks, ſport and play upon its Surface, or dive in 
queſt of the finny Breed ; nor quit the varied Scene, 
till approaching Night hangs out her fable Curtain, 
and invites to Reſt. The Evening-ſtar has no ſooner 
ſhut up the Gates of Day, and the Fowls returned 
to their reſpective Lodgings, than the wild Beaſts of 
the Foreſt ſucceed in their turn to the Benefit of the 
River; which they enjoy unmoleſted till Morning ap- 
ears, when they retire into the Woods for Safety; 
— the Plains to Man, and the free Uſe of the 
River to the Cattle, which quit their Paſtures to 
pay their accuſtomed Viſits to the friendly Stream, 
wherein they lake their Thirſt, or ſeek a cool Retreat. 
Nor is Man leſs delighted with the Beauty and Ad- 
vantages of the River than other Creatures; ſeeing 
for it he flights the Mountains and Woods, to fix 
his Habitation upon its Banks. After having thus o 
continued its Courſe through many rural Scenes, 
diſtributing its Favours as it paſſed along; after ha- ©. 
ving enriched the Fiſhermen with Plenty of Fiſh; 
rejoiced the Farmer's Heart, by refreſhing his thirſty 
Plains; adorned the Villas of the Wealthy with beau. 
tiful Proſpects; and, in a Word, made the Coun-  ®- 
try both rich and delightful; it makes a Viſit to thofe 
large Towns, whoſe Opulence and Splendor it hath 
ſo largely contributed to. Here it floats on in ſtately 
Pride, where Rows of lofty Structures and coſtly - 
Palaces, on each Side, grace its Banks ; at once ad- 
orning and adorned by it. The perpetual Concourſe 
of People and Carriages that paſs over the Bridges 
. that 
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that lie acroſs it, the Multitude of Barks and Boats 
that float upon its Surface, together with that con- 
tinual Din and confuſed Noiſe that is heard all over 
its Waters, and from one End of its Wharfs to the 
other, form in the Mind a very lively and pleaſing 
Idea of the great Wealth and Trade of the City. But 
above all are we delighted, when the Tide flowing 
in from the Sea preſents to our raviſhed Sight the 
Veſſels of larger Size, whether we behold them co- 
ming with full Sail up the River ſucceſſively, or ſee 
them ſtationed all a-breaſt, and at Anchor, in the Ha- 
ven, forming a Foreſt of Maſts, whilſt their Flags 
and Streamers wanton in the Wind “*. 
: Such a River as that now deſcribed, is the Rhine; 

which coming from Switzerland, paſſes through France, 
Germany, and Holland; where its vaſt Bed of Waters 
divides itſelf into four or five Channels, and mixes 
with the Sea after a Courſe of above two hundred 
Leagues. But the Danube, a River of Germany, claims 

the Preference to any in Europe. The Source of it 

is in Swabia, in the Hyrcinian or Black Foreſt ; and 
being mightily augmented by many navigable Rivers 
that fall into it, continues its Courſe for about five 
hundred Leagues, till it diſcharge itſelf at laſt into 
the Euxine or Black Sea, by ſix or ſeven Mouths, 
This River hath ſo deep and wide a Channel, that 


both the Imperialiſts and Turks have their Fleets of 


Men of War upon it : and many ſmart Engagements 
have happened between thoſe Powers upon the Wa- 
ter; particularly at the Siege of Belgrade, and other 
great Towns that ſtand upon it, and cannot be at- 
tacked with any Hopes of Succeſs without a Fleet. 
But there is ſcarce any European River that will 
bear Ships of Burden to paſs up ſo high as the Elbe, 
another German River, does: For at Hamburg, up- 
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wards of ſeventy Miles from the Sea, it 18 an b.. 
dinary Thing to ſee Veſſels of three or four hundred 
Tons. 


SE CT. M6 River Rhone. 


T He River Rhone is an ever- flowing Monument 
of a divine Providence. The Courſe of this 
River, ſays Mr Addiſon, ſeems to have been guided 
by the particular Hand of Providence. It riſes in 
the very Heart of the Alps, and has a long Valley 


that ſeems hewn out on purpoſe to give its Waters a 


Paſſage amidſt ſo many Rocks' and Mountains that 


lie on all Sides of it. This brings it in almoſt a® 


direct Line to Geneva. It would there overflow all 
the Country, was there not one particular Cleft 
that divides a vaſt Circuit of Mountains, and conveys 
it off to Lyons. From Lyons there is another great 


Rent that runs acroſs the whole Country in almoſt 
another ſtraight Line, and, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
Height of the Mountains that riſe about it, gives it * 
the ſhorteſt Courſe it can take to fall into the Sea. 


Had ſuch a River as this been left to itſelf, to have 
found out its Way from among the Alps, whatever 
Windings it had made, it muſt have formed ſeveral 
little Seas, and have laid many Countries under Wa- 
ter, before it had come to the End of its Courſe. Ad- 
diſon's Trav. p. 469. | 
The Niger Waters take up near 1100 Le 

of Land, in the vaſt burning ſandy Deſarts of Africa. 


And the River of the Amazons in America, after a - 


Courſe of 800 Leagues, opens itſelf into the Occan 
by an Outlet 84 Leagues in Breadth. 
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8 EC” T. XXX. Of the Sea of Sodom, er * Af. 
phaltites. 


His is called alfo the Dead dea, and in Scripture, 

the Salt Sea. It is called the Sea of Sodom, be- 

cauſe there Sodom once ſtood ; the Dead Sea, becauſe 
it is a ſtagnated Water, and * which no living Crea- 
ture is ſaid to be found; and the Salt Sca, becauſe of 
its excecding Saltneſs. It is called Aſphaltites, from 
the Greek Word As PpHñAT Tos, which ſignifieth Bi- 
tumen * ; which it produceth in great Quantities, and 
the beſt that can any where be found. And this laſt 
is the Name by which the Greek vnd Latins called 


» it. Mr 7Thomſ-m, who was upon the Shore of this 


melancholy Lake, informs us, that it is almoſt 
fourſcore Miles in Length, and eighteen or twen- 
ty in Breadch. Prideaux acquaints us, that it ex- 
tends from North to South about ſeventy 'of our 
Miles in Length, and is about eighteen Miles over 
in the broadeſt Place. On the Eaſt Side of it anci- 
ently lay the Land of Moab, and on the Weſt Side 
„that Part of the Land of Canaan which was the 
Portion of the Tribe of Zudah, and towards the South 
it abutted upon the Land of Edom. The Rivers 
Jordan and Arnon run into it at the North End, and 
are there loſt: For nothing runs out of it again; but, 
like the Caſpian Sea, it receives Brooks and Rivers 
into it, and emits none out. Wherein it is of a con- 

ary Nature to the Sea or Lake of Tiberias, call- 
ed the Sea of Galilee, and the Lake of Genezaret, in 
the Goſpels, on which our Saviour was ſo conver- 


* The Bitumen which is gathered hereabouts, is exactly 
like Pitch; and hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from it, but that 
it ſmells and taſtes Ike Sulphur. Thom/on's Trav. vol. 3. 
P. 148. This Bitumen would yield a good Revenue, if 
"Care were taken of it. 


ſant : 


16 


ſant: For that as it receives the River Jordan ct one 


End, ſo it emits it again at the other; but when it 
falls from thence into the Lake A4/phaltites, it is 
there abſorbed, and no more heard of. To the South, 
ſays Mr Thomſon, our Proſpect was unbounded, but 
on the Eaſt and Weſt the Lake is incloſed by exceed - 
ing high Mountains. On the North it has the Plain 
of Fericho ; on which Side it receives the Waters of 
the Jordan; but it has no viſible Outlet, nor any 
known Way of diſcharging the continual Supplies 
that are poured into it, unleſs by Evaporation. * * 


SECT. XXXI. Of the Uſe and End of Philoſophy. 


Oe of the great Effects, and the moſt eſſential 
Fruit of Philoſophy, is, to raiſe Man to the 


Knowledge of the Greatneſs, Power, Wiſdom, and 


Goodneſs of God; to render him attentive to his 


Providence ; to teach him to aſcend up to him by 


the Conſideration of the wonderful Works of Nature; 


to make him ſenſible of his Benefits, and point out 
to bim Subjects of Praiſe and Thankſgiving. 


We learn from God himſelf, both in the Old and 


New Teſtament, that this is the proper Uſe we 


ought to make of the Creatures, who all teach us 


our Duty. He ſends the Sluggard, in the Scriptures, 
to the Ant, to learn Induſtry from it, Prov. vi. 6. ; 
the Ungrateful, to the Ox. and Aſs, who make a 
grateful Return for their Maſter's Care, /. i. 3. 


and the Inconſiderate, to the Stork and Swallow, 


who know their appointed Times, Jer. vill. 7. 
Jeſus Chriſt lays down the Conſideration of the 


Lilies of the Fields, as an Inſtruction to all Mankind 


to teach them abſolutely to rely upon the Cares of a 
Providence, which is at the ſame Time watchful o- 
ver all, plentiful-in Goodneſs, and almighty, Matth. 
vi. 26. 30. a 5 
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, * 77 2 tion. By a Philoſophical Society, 


Bodies ne'er move till mov'd, as all believe: 
Nor can what's paſlive, active Motion give. 
Mind is all Art: All Matter mov'd we find 
By ſome directing or informing Mind. 

This a firſt Mover neceſſar'ly ſhows ; 
But how that Mover moves, he only knows. - 


* 


Sir Richard Blackmore, in his King Arthur, Book 
9. Pp. 243. has the following four Lines, viz. 


The Conſtellations ſhine at God's Command. 
He form'd their radiant Orbs, and with his Hand 


He weigh'd and put them off with ſuch a Force, 
As might preſerve an everlaſting Courſe. 


Sir Richard, in theſe Lines, ſeems to have had a 
Regard to the Proportionment of the projective Mo- 
tion to the vis centripeta, that keeps the Planets in 
their continued Courſes, according to Newton's Phi- 
loſophy. | 


SECT. XXXII. Of Iiſed:. 


4 F ies and Caterpillars, Waſps and Bees, and ma- 

ny other Inſects, when they come out of the 
Eggs: are no more than little Worms, ſome without, 

others with Feet. The little Worm, in Proceſs 
of Time, ceaſes to feed; and incloſes itſelf in a kind 
of ſmall Sepulchre, that varies according to the Na- 
ture of the Animal, but is built by each Species in 
an uniform Manner. And there, under a Foldage 
that preſerves the extreme Delicacy of its Texture 
from all Injury, it acquires a new Conception, and 
a ſecond Birth. It is then called a Nymph, which 
ſignifies a young Bride; becauſe the Inſect in that 
Period puts on its beautiful Attire, and aſſumes — 
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laſt Form in which it is to multiply its Species B/) 
Generation. This Form is called the Chryſalis, r 
the Aurelia, or Golden Nymph ; becatiſe the lutle 
Film, whether hard or tender, with which it is in- 
veſted, is by Degrees tinged with a very bright and 
lowing Colour. When the Tine of Enlargementt® - 


K 


rom its Sepulchre comes, at the little Worm 
becomes a flying Inſect, and retains no Similitude o,, 
its former Condition. The Caterpillar, which - 


changed into a Nymph, and the Butterfly, which 2 
proceeds from it, are two Animals entirely different. 
The firſt was altogether terreſtrial, and crawled © 7 
heavily along the Ground: The ſecond is Agility. 7 
itſelf ; and is fo far from limiting its Motions to the 
Earth, that it, in ſome Meaſure, diſdains to repole 2 
on its Lap. The firſt was all ſhaggy, and frequent: 
ly of a hideous Aſpect; the other is arrayed in 
Colours of the moſt beautiful Glow. The former 
ſtupidly confines itſelf to a groſs Food; wheres 
this ranges from Flower to Flower, regales itſelf 
with Honey and Dews, and perpetually varies its 
Pleaſure. This new Animal enjoys all Nature, at 
is itſelf one of her amiable Embelliſhments. 3 


8s ECT. XXIII. Of Birds. 


W E ſee a ſurpriſing Imitation of Reaſon in ſeveral 
Animals; but it no where appears in a more 
ſenſible Manner than in the Induſtry of Birds in 
building their Nefts. What Maſter has taught them ky 
that they have need of Neſts? Who has informed 
them to prepare them in Time, and how to build 
them ? What tender Mother has adviſed them to 
cover the Bottom with a ſoft and delicate Sub- 
ſtance, ſuch as Down and Cotton? and when theſe * 
fail, to pluck off - ſo many Feathers from their own _ 
Breaſts with their Beaks, as is requilite for the pre- 
| Paring 
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low, leave him all his Knowledge, and only a Beak, 
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paring a convenient Cradle for their Young. The 


Swallow does not, like other Birds, build his Neft 
with little Bits of Sticks and Stubble, but employs 
Cement and Mortar. Now reduce, if it is poſſible, 
the ableſt Architect to this ſmall Bulk of this Swal- 


and ſee if he will have the ſame Skill, and the like 
Succeſs. Who has made all the Birds comprehend 
that they muſt hatch their Eggs by ſitting upon them ? 
that this Neceſſity was indiſpenſable ? Who hath ad- 
vertiſed them to aſſiſt the Young, that are already 
formed, in coming out of the Egg, by firſt breaking 


- the Shell? All the Birds take care of their Young, 


_ 
l ” - 


- 
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till they are in a Condition to provide for themſelves; 
yea ſeveral of them retain Food or Water in their 
Gullet, without ſwallowing either the one or the o- 
ther, thus preſerving them for their Young, to whom 
this firſt Preparation ſerves inſtead of Milk : Won- 
derful Induſtry ! Another Subject of Admiration in 
Birds is, that a Paſſage through the Air, which 
has been denied to other Animals, is open to them. 
We obſerve them all flying in a different Manner, 
though they have but two Wings each. Some lanch 
away in repeated Springs, and advance by ſucceſſive 


Boundings; others ſeem to glide through the Air, 


or cleave it with an equal and uniform Progreſs. 
Theſe always ſkim over the Earth, thoſe are capa- 
ble of ſoaring up to the Clouds. You will ſee ſome 
who know how to diverſify their Flight, to aſcend 
in a right, oblique, or circular Line, to ſuſpend 
themſelves and continue motionleſs in an Element 
lighter than themſelves; after this to ſtart into an 
horizontal Motion, and then dart themſelves either 
to the Right or Lefr, wheel into a contrary Track, 
remount, and then precipitate themſelves in an In- 
ſtant like a deſcending Stone. In a Word, they 
tranſport themſelves, without Oppoſition or Hazard, 


where-ever their Neceſſities or Pl-aſures invite them. 
; In 
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| tn examining the Feathers of Birds, we find the Fe- 


thers of the Swans, and other River-fowls, Proof a- 
gainſt the Water, and continue always dry; and yet 
our Eyes do not diſcover either the Artifice or Dif- 
ference of them. In the Feet of the fame Birds we 
obſerve Webs or Films; the End for which they 
were deſigned, they diſtinctly find out. We may be 
aſtoniſhed to ſee theſe Birds ſo ſure, that they run no 
Hazard by throwing themſelves into the Water; 
whereas others, to whom God has not. given the 
like Feathers or Feet, are never ſo rath as to expoſe 
themſelves to it. Who hath told the former that 
they run no Danger, and who keeps back the others 
from following their Example? The Ducklings thas 
have been hatched under a Hen, take to the Water as 
Pon as they come out of the Shell; nor can their 
pretended Mother prevent them by her clucking: 
She ſtands upon the Brink in Aſtoniſhment at their 
Raſhneſs, and ſtill more at the Succeſs of it. She 
finds herſelf violently tempted to follow them, and 
warmly expreſſes her Impatience but nothing is ca- 
ble of carrying her to an Indiſcretion which God 
th forbid her. The Birds are all nouriſhed by one 
common Father. He opens the great Magazine « 
the Fields, where they are all accommodated accord= 
ing to their Neceſſities. There they find Caterpil= 
lars and Worms for their Young. The Atmoſphere 
likewiſe ſupplies them, to a very conſiderable Height, 
with innumerable Flies and Gnats ; the Generality of 
which are imperceptible to our View. When the 
Denſity of the Air cauſes theſe little Inſects to de- 
ſcend, the Birds lower their Flight, and deſcend in 
Proportion. The Earth alſo furniſhes them with 
Beetles, Snails, and Seeds of all Kinds, which are 
their Food when they are advanced in Strength : E- 
ven Frogs, Lizards, Serpents, and thofe very Ani- 
mals we apprehend to be moſt pernicious, are a de- 
licious Regale for Storks, and a Variety of other 
” L | Tribes, 
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Tribes. God opens his Hand, and every Animal 
lives. The divine Bounty to us is diſplayed, in that 
thoſe Birds that are detrimental to us, and thoſe 
with whoſe Exiſtence we can eaſily diſpenſe, are the 
Species who multiply the leaſt. On the contrary, 
thoſe whoſe Fleſh is moſt ſalutary, and whoſe Eggs 
afford the beſt Nouriſhment, are fruitful to a Prodi- 
The Hen alone is a Treafure for Man, and dai- 
makes him a Preſent extremely valuable. The 
travelling Birds have all their appointed Time, which 
they do not paſs ; but this Time is not the ſame for 
every Species. Some wait for the Winter, others 
the Spring, ſome the Summer, and others the Au- 
tumn. There is among every Sort a public and ge- 
neral Rule of Government, which guides and retains 
every ſingle Bird in its Duty. Before the general E- 
dict, there is none thinks of departing ; after its 
Publication, there is no one tarries behind. A kind 
of Council fixes upon the Day, and ts a certain 
Time to prepare for it: after which they all take 
their Flight; and ſo exact is their Diſcipline, that the 
next Day there is not a Straggler nor Deſerter to be 
found. Several People know no other Bird but the 
Swallow that acts thus; but the Fact is certain con- 
cerning ſeveral other Kinds. Now, I aſk, though we 
had but the ſingle Inſtance of the Swallow, What 
News have they received from the Countries whither 
they go in great Companies, to be aſſured that they 
ſhall find all Things there prepared for their Recep- 
tion? I aſk, Why they do not keep, like other Birds, 
to the Country where they have brought up their 
Young, which have been ſo kindly treated in it? By 
what Diſpoſition to*travel does this new Brood, which 
knows no other than its native Country, conſpire all 
at once to quit it? In what Language is the Ordi- 


nance pnbliſhed, which forbids all, both old and 


young, Subjects of the Republic, to tarry beyond 
a_certain Day? And, laſtly, By what Signs do the 
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principal Magiſtrates know that they ſhould run an 
extreme Hazard in expoſing themſelves to be pre- 
vented by a rigorous Seaſon? What other Anſwer 
can be given to theſe Queſtions than that of the Pro- 
phet, O Lord, how manifold are thy Works ! in Wiſe 
dom haſt thou made them all ? * 


SECT. AIV. Of the Benefits we receive by 
the Flowing, and Ebbing, and Saltneſs of the See. 


Tre is nothing certainly more wonderful in Na- 


ture, than this general and r Motion of _ , 


all the Waters in the World, which is more ſenſible 
in the Ocean; but, not abſolutely unknown to the 
Mediterranean, eſpecially in its Gulphs. Philoſo- 
phers have almoſt ever thought, that the Moon was 
the Cauſe of it, by compreſſing the intermediate Air, 


and thereby the Waters correſponding to it ; but the ; 
Connection there is between the Flux and Reflux of 


the Sea, and the Motion of that Planet, was never fo 
well underſtood as in the laſt Century. The Moon 
takes up twelve Hours and twenty-four Minntes in 
paſling from the upper Part of our Meridian to the 
lower; and twenty-four Hours and forty-eight Mi- 
nutes in returning to the upper Part of our Meridian 
again. There are likewiſe twelve Hours and twenty- 
four Minutes between the Tide which comes in up- 
on our Coaſts every Morning, and the Tide which 


comes in the Evening; and twenty-four Hours and 


forty-eight Minutes between the Morning-tide of one 
Day, and the Morning-tide of the next. Several 0- 
ther Agreements of this Kind have been likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, which are very ſurpriſing when thoroughly 
conſidered ; as, that the Tides riſe higheſt about the 


-. 
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new and full of the Moon, which we call Spring- 
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_ tides; and the higheſt Spring-tides happen at the E. 
quinoxes. This is undoubted Matter of Fact. When 
the Moon has come to our Meridian, it is then high 
Water with us ; when the Moon has come to the 
ſame Meridian in the inferior Hemiſphere, that is the 
Time of the next high Water. But as the Moon 
takes up twelve Hours and twenty-four Minutes in 
ing from the ſuperior to the inferior Meridian ; ſo 
n the Time of high Water to the Time of next 
high Water, is twelve Hours and twenty-four Mi- 
nutes; and conſequently the firſt of every Flood is 
later than the preceeding Flood by twenty- four Mi- 
nutes, Some Philofophers, as has been ſaid, main- 
tain, that the Moon, as it paſſes over our Seas, does 
produce this Effect by compreſſing the Atmoſphere, 
which lies betwixt it and the Oceaa ; and that that 
Body of Air, by its elaſtic Power, endeavouring to 

expand itſelf, preſſes upon the Water; and by the 
Force of that Impreſſion makes it to riſe upon the 
Land *, Others aſcribe this Effect to the Power of 
7 | . © Gravitation, 


The Euripus is a narrow Sea or Channel ſeparating the 
Iſland Negrepont, anciently Eubæa, from Achaid. The 
Tides in this Channel ate ſometimes regular, and ſome- 
times irregular, according to the different Times of the 
Moon. They are regular ſrom the three laſt Days of the 
old Moan to the eighth of the new. The r.inth Day they 
become irregular, and continue ſo to the thirteenth inchu- 
fively. The fourteenth they are regular again, and conti- 
nue ſo to the one and twentieth excluſively, when they be- 
come irregular till the-twenty-ſeventh. When they are ir» 
regular, they flow twelve, thirteen, or fourteen Times; and 
ebd as ofien in twenty-four or twenty-five Hours. At theſe 
Times the Water is about half an Hour rifing, and three 
Quarters of an Hour falling : But when the Tides are regu- 
tar, they obſerve the ſame Rule, according to the Moon, as 
the Tides in the Ocean; that is, they flow twice in twen- 
y ſour 97 twenty-five Hours, and ebb as often, loſing near 


an 
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Gravitation, or a Tendency in the Earth and Waters 


to approach nearer the Moon. But, ſays my Au 
thor, let theſe bold Philoſophers, with the Line and 


Plummet of their Philoſophy, take the Diſtances of 


the Planets, and te the juſt Proportion of their 


moving Powers in the different Degrees of their Ap- 
proximztion or Eongation ; yet, after all their curi- 
ous Speculations, you ſhall not find two in a hundred 


of them agree, or conclude the ſame. Let us there- | 


fore, without vainly inquiring into the Cauſe, conſi- 
der the End and Intention of Providence, and the 
Benefits we receive by the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea. And, firſt, hereby the Waters in the Rivets! 
are repelled, and cauſed to flow back again a great 
Way within their Banks; thereby opening their Chan- 


nels, and making them deep enough for carrying up 


large Ships of Burden to. the great Towns, whie 


without this would be impratticable. Again, the eb 


bing and flowing of the Waters prevents their cor- 


rupting, and thereby breeding any Infection that 


might ariſe from too long a Stagnation of them. But, 
to preſerve the Sea more effectually in a conſtant 
State of Purity and Wholſomeneſs, the Flux and 
Reflux of the Tides are appointed to keep the Wa- 
ters of it, from one End to the other, in a continual 


Agitation; thereby ſtirring up the Salts it abounds - 
with in ſuch Plenty, and which elſe would ſoon pre- 


cipjitate. Beſides, ſhould the Water on our Shore. 
once loſe its Saltneſs, it would ſtink and become abo- 
minable, and poifon all our Fiſh, thereby depriving 
us of one of the moſt delicate and bountiful Gifts of 


* 


Nature. | 


an Hour every Day; and are about as long coming in as 
going out. Between the ebbing and flowing of the Euripus, . 


is a little Space, at all Times, wherein the Waters ſeem to 


ſtand ſtill, which it is not obſerved to do in the Ocean. See 


Salm. md. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 584. 5 
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The Sea is ſalt then by the ſpecial Order and Ap. 
pointment of Providence: And it is full as ridiculous 

to aſk, What gives Saltneſs to the Sea? as, What gives 
Light to the Sun? God has been pleaſed to make 
the Sun a luminous Body, becauſe otherwiſe it would 
have been uſeleſs to us; and God has therefore ſalt- 
ed the Waters of the Sea, becauſe qtherwiſe, inſtead 
of being ſerviceable, they would really have proved 
wjurious and prejudicial to us +. \ 


SECT. XXV. A fhert Inquiry into the Place of 
Fire; ſhewing that it is not above the Air, as A- 
riſtotle thought, nor in the Light, but in the Imwer- 
moſt Regions of the Air, in the Neighbourhood of 
the Earth, and in the Earth itſelf to a certain 


Depth. 


| ON E may have a very ſenſible Proof of this, by a- 
ſcending a very high Mountain, ſuch as the Alps, 
and the Apennine, or the Pico of Teneriffe. As he 
aſcends, he will find himſelf gradually abandoned b 
the Fire that reſides in the lower Regions ; and will, 
in conſequence of this, experience the Air ſtill cold- 
er in Proportion to the Progreſs he makes in his 
Journey, till, upon his Arrival, for Inſtance, at the 
op of the Pico ſituated near the Entrance of the 
torrid Zone under the twenty-eighth Degree of Lati- 
tude, he ſhall feel the Air ſharper there, though with- 
out Wind, and in the Month of Auguſt, than the Air 
of London under the fifty-ſecond Degree, and during 
the hardeſt Froſts that were ever experienced there. 
This Fact is atteſted by very credible Witneſſes ; and 
gives Ground to infer, that the Body of Fire comes 
not from above, nor is to be found in the moſt bright 
and glaring Light. But as one might be inclined to 


+ See Spectacle de la nature. 
| think, 
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think, that the Reflection of the Plains makes up the 
Force of the Light; and the Pico being a Mountain 
terminating in a Point, it may be hence objected, That 
the Fire in the Light there muſt be very weak and lan- 
guid, ſecing there are no Plaing there to reflect the 
Light: To remove this Objection, we may chuſe 
the Cordilleras in America, a Chain of the higheſt 
Mountains in the Univerſe, .in the very Middle ok the 
torrid Zone, reaching from Peru to the Streights of 
Magellan. Here we find very ſpacious Plains, ſeveral 
Hundreds of Leagues in Length, and which being 
higher than the Regions of the Clouds, and of the 
| terreſtrial Vapours, are cheared with a pure Light; 
which muſt needs be there very active and powerful, 
ſince it every Day falls thereon almoſt perpendicular- 
ly. No Wind comes thither to weaken, or any Fog 
to blunt it. Nothing, in ſhort, is ſo briſk as the Re- 
flection of that Light. Thoſe Places however are 
deſtitute of all Heat. It cannot ſo much as melt the 
Snows which lie lower on the Declivities, or aſſiſt the 
Production of any Plant whatever. No Traveller ven- 
tures on this dangerous Journey, without covering 
himſelf as warm as he would be in the North. He 
ſometimes is frightened on finding Men on Horſes 
dead with Cold; which continue ſtiff and unchanged 
for ſeveral Years together, in Places perfectly inac- 
ceſſible to Heat, Rain, and Inſects. Were Light the 
ſame Thing as our Fire, the Heat always would increaſe. 
in Proportion to the Light, when it is not croſſed by the 
Wind, or intercepted by any Clouds. Here is how- 
ever an extremely: brilliant and perfectly reflected 
Light, which yields but little, or rather no Heat at 
all. Yet the Light of the Sun, which ſparkles with 
little or no Heat, even in the Midſt of Summer, on 
thoſe and other very high Mountains, only becauſe it 
finds little or no Fire to preſs in thoſe elevated Places, 
throws down ſo ſwiftly upon us, who have our 
Dwelling in the Plains, the more abundant Wy 


«a 
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finds in the lower Air, that it renders it ſometimics 
furious, and makes us ſuffer ſultry Heats, even when 
| It no longer ſhines above our Horizon, and when the 
Night is come. This ſeems to be a plain Proof, that 
the Place of Fire is not above the Air, nor in the 
Light. Moreover, if Light was Fire, we ſhould have 
exceſſive Heats, before as well as after the Solſtice; 


and in May, as well as in July. The Light at the 


End of theſe Months, is equally briſk and active; 
but not ſo the Heat. The Light at Nine o' Clock in 
the Morning, is the ſame as that at Three in the Af. 
ternoon; but not ſo the Heat. The Light in May, and 
at Nine in the Morning, only begins to quicken the Fire; 
whereas the Fire, once thus violently agitated, ſtill 
maintains its Fury a good while after 7uly, and Three 
in the Afternoon, is gone. The Light. then is not 
the ſelf-ſame Thing with the Fire; it only irritates 
and quickens it, and renders it furious when it much 
abounds. What makes us confound them, is, the 
Cuſtom of ſeeing them almoſt never aſunder. 

Thus it hath pleaſed God, beſides the Light which 
fills the Univerſe, to place near us, and purely for 
our fake, a terreſtrial Fire, which enters more or 
leſs into the Compoſition of terreſtrial Bodies, and is 
diſperſed through the whole Maſs of the Air, eſpeci- 

ally of the lower Air. This Fire is not perceptible 

in terreſtrial Bodies, ſo long as it remains impriſon- 
ed therein: Nor is it viſible in the Air, ſo long as it 
is in Equilibrio, and equally diſtributed therein; but 
breaks out when it is agitated or confined : And this 
happens when a greater or leſs Quantity of Fire is 
gathered between two contrary Winds; then we ſee 
a great or little Flaſh of Lightning, ſometimes a 
Flood of Fire, or the Thunder: bolt. 

We are amazed on ſeeing a violent Fire and Hail - 
ſtones ruſhing out of the ſame Cloud. So ſoon as 
the Fire of the Oils, and the Sulphur, which is exha- 
led into the Air, begins to fire theſe Matters, by its 
. Acceleration 
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Acceleration between Clouds which are puſhed by 
contrary Winds, that Fire dilates the Air, and ſcat- 
ters it afar off, with a moſt dreadful Fulmination. 
All the Space abandoned by the Air remains likewiſe 
void of Fire; becauſe the Fire is never confined but 
by the Air. The Drops which that Moment croſs 
the Space void of Fire, loſe all their own Fire; th 
are frozen in an Inſtant, and follow the Thunder- 
clap very cloſe. This ſame Fire, amidſt which we 
live, becomes ſenſible, as has been already hinted, 
when the Light of the Sun preſſes on, and puſhes it 
* towards us. | | 
It is an unqueſtionable Truth, that the Element of 
Fire reſides in the Air we breathe, in the Water we 
drink, and in the Earth from whence we fetch our 
Food. The Air which the Fire abandons, in rece- 
ding from the Earth, becomes intolerable cold: the 
Water which the Fire does not ſupport, refuſes to 
flow for our Uſe, and by freezing becomes as hard 
as a Stone : the Earth deſtitute of Fire, is a heavy 
Maſs, void of Action and Utility. Fire is not leſs 
real for its apparent Inactivity in the Filaments of 
Sulphur, in Fat, in Woods, and in all vegetable Bo- 
dies. A briſk Shock diſcloſes the Fire, which re- 
ſides even in the Bowels of Flints ; or at leaſt the 
Fire of the Air, which is catched between the two 


Points that ftrike againſt each other. The Fire is , 


then under our Feet, and all around us, always rea- 
dy to ſerve our Purpoſes : we. loſe it in Proportion 
as we get above thePlains, where God has fixed our 


Dwelling. And it is a. very pleaſing Conſideration * : 


to ſee, that in finding out the true Place of this 
ſo beneficial and ſo comfortable Fire, we, at the 
ſame Time, find out fo evident, and fo well diſtin- 
guiſhed an Intention in God, of placing it within our 
Reach, and of keeping it always in a Readineſs to fa- 
your our Deſires. 

M SECT. 
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SECT. XXXVI. The Benefit of breathing a briſk 
and free Air. 1 
T may be of ſome Uſe to remark here, that the 
Children of poor Peaſants are commonly fat and 
luſty, becauſe they live always in the open Air; 
whereas thoſe of the Wealthy are, moſt part, tender 
and pale ; becauſe, being too much confined, they 
- breathe but ſparingly that free and briſk Air, in 
which God has put a juſt Meaſure of Fire, and of 
the Principles ſuited to the Neceſſities of our Blood. 
The Scripture points out to us, that the Life of the 
Animal is im its Blood. That Blood is no ſooner deſti- 
tute of Heat, but it loſes its Fluidity and Life. The 
maintaining of the Fire, and of the Motion of our 
Blood, in a Quantity and Degree whereof God alone 
knows the juſt Meaſure, makes the Duration of the 
Animal Life; and it is in Order to ſupply that Blood 
-with Heat always new, and with the Principle of a 
perpetual Motion, that we inceſſantly breathe a new 
Air, from which the Fire is inſeparable. On the 
contrary, the Air we expire from our Lungs, comes 
from them blunt, unelaſtic, inſipid, and charged with 
the needleſs Humours it carries off from them. 
Whence it is very eaſy to conceive, why Men are 
loſt in the Mines for want of freſh Air; and why we 
impair our Health, by living or ſleeping in Places 
too narrow, and too cloſely ſnut. Vid. Spectacle de 
la nature upon Fire. 5 


SE CT. XXXVII. Remarks from the Copernican 
Syſtem of the World. 


# Copernicus was born at Thorn, a City of Poland, 


about. the End of the fiitcenth Century. Ac- 
cording 


* 
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cording to him, the Heaven and the Stars, with re- 
gard to us, are perfectly at Reſt; and the Mo- 
tions by us aſcribed to them, proceed only from the 


Earth, which moves on its Axis, and is with the o- 
ther Planets carried away from Weſt to Eaſt, round 
the Sun, as their common Centre. He ſuppoſes, that 
all theſe Planets move round the Sun in a greater or 
leſs Time, in Proportion as they are more or leſs 
diſtant from it. Mercury,” being neareſt the Sun, 
makes his Revolution round about him in three 
Months; Venus, in eight Months; the Earth, in a 
Tear; Mars, in two Years; Jupiter, in twelve Years ; 
and Saturn, the remoteſt of all the Planets, completes 
his Courſe about the Sun in about thirty Years. Co- 
pernicus places the fixed Stars beyond all theſe Pla- 
nets, at ſo great a Diſtance from the Earth, that 
thirty Millions of Leagues are an inconſiderable 
Length, if put in compariſon with it. He ſuppoſes 
the Moon to be the inſeparable Companion of the 


Earth going along with the Earth, round the Sun, 
in the Space of a Year; but, in the mean time, ſhe 


has a proper Orbit of her own, which ſhe deſcribes 


moving round the Earth in a Month's Time. Moons, 


or Satellites, have been diſcovered, ſince his Time, 
by the Help of Teleſcopes *, which move round the 


*:Galileo, a Native of Florence, and Aſtronomer to the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, was the firſt who invented the Te- 
leſcope, and applied it to the Heavens, in the Year of our 
Lord 1609. By the Helpoſ his Teleſcopes, he made many new 
and ſurpriſing Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy ; as the Moons, ox 
Satellites of Jupiter, and their Motions ; the Spots of the 
Sun; the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Light of Venus, Gc. 
He was put, they tell us, into the Inquiſition for, holding 
the Copernican Revolution of the Earth about the Sun; and 


before he got his Liberty, he was fain to recant. Howe- 


ver, the perfect Conformity between his new Obſeryations 


and the Syſtem of Copernicus, began to give Credit io that” 


M 2 Planets, 


Syſtem. 
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Planets, Jupiter and Saturn; whilſt they are carried 
round the Sun in like manner as the Moon moves 
round the Earth. Beſides the annual Circulation of 
the Earth round the Sun, Copernicus ſuppoſes, that 
the Earth has alſo a vertiginous Motion round its 
Axis, or on itſelf, from the Weſt to the Eaſt, in 
twenty - four Hours; and that, in conſequence of this 
Motion, all the heavenly Bodies muſt ſeem to turn 
round the Earth in twenty-four Hours, from Eaſt to 
Welt. The Axis of a Globe is a Line paſſing through 
the Centre of it from one Point of its Superficies to 
the oppoſite Point, like a Needle run directly through 
-an Orange. The two Points in which the Axis 
meets with the Surface of the Earth, are called the 
Poles of the Harth. Now, the Earth by turning 
round, in twenty-four Hours from Weſt to Eaſt, up- 
on this Line or Axis, or on itſelf, does ſucceſſively 
cauſe every Point of its Body turn towards and from 
the Sun; ſo that the Part that is toward the Sun is 
always lightened, whilſt the other lies dark. But as 
we do not perceive that Motion of the Earth which 
is the Cauſe of our approaching nearer and nearer to 
the Sun, till Noon, and then of: our departing far- 
ther and farther from it, till Midnight, we are apt 
to think the Motion to be in the Sun and the Hea- 
vens, and not in our Earth; miſtaking an apparent 
for a real Motion. Therefore, to — * it a little, 
we may ſuppoſe a Paſſenger ſitting in a Boat ſailing 
Eaſtward with a ſwift and uniform Motion; to him 
the Houſes and Trees. on the Water - ſide, though 
immoveable, will ſeem to be moving Weſtward: On 
the contrary, the Boat in which he is carried, though 
moving ſwiftly, will ſeem to him to be immoveable ; 
ein by an unvariable Rule of Nature, we ſee 
thoſe Objects only to move, whoſe Images change 
their Places in our Eyes. Now, according to this 
Rule, all the Objects he looks upon without the Boat, 
muſt needs ſeem to him to be in Motion; becauſe the 

Images 
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Images of theſe Objects are continually changing 

— Places in his Eyes, as he is carried _ oe | 
the Boat towards, or from them. On the other 
hand, all the Objects in the Boat he looks upon, will 
ſeem to him immoveable, though really in Motion”; 
becauſe all thoſe Objects abiding in the ſame Place, 
Order, and Situation, both among themſelves, and 
with regard to him, the Images of them in his Eyes 
cannot change their Places, but muſt appear to him 
perfectly fixed and unmoved, though they are really 
moving with the ſame Degree of Motiog as the Boat. 
Now, apply this Obſervation to the Syſtem of Na- 
ture, thus: The Earth, though conſtantly advancing 

in a great Circle round the Sun, and making every ' 
twenty-four Hours a whole Revolution on itſelf, wi 

appear to us who are carried away with & perfectly 
nnmoveable ; becauſe all the Objects we ſee on the 
Earth, being always ia the ſame Place and Order, 
both among themſelves, and with regard to us, the 
Images or Pictures of them painted on the retieular 
Coat, or Retina of our Eyes, will never change their 
Place at any Time. On the contrary, the Sun and 
Stars, far without the Boundaries of our Earth, 
though conſtantly fixed in one Place, without ever 
leaving it, will appear to us perpetually coming up 
or going down, according as their Images come up 
and place themſelves in the lower or higher Part of 
our Eyes. And as we, with the Earth, are moving 
from Weſt to Eaſt ; ſo the Heavens, Sun, and Stars, 
will appear to us to be moving from Eaſt to Welt. 
The Earth, in its annual Courſe round the Sun, runs 
through the twelve Aſteriſms, or Signs of the Zodi- 
ac, which limit her Courſe in that her great annual 
Circle. Their Order and Names are contained in 
theſe Verſes. 7 5 | 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo; 


Lipraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper , Amphora, Piſces. 
Three 
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Three of them are aſſigned to each Seaſon of the 
Year; the firſt three to the Spring, the ſecond 
three to the Summer, the next to Autumn, and the 
Hſt three to Winter. Each Sign is divided into thir- 
ty Degrees; in all three hundred and ſixty. The 
Barth proceeds in this grand Circle of its Courſe 
round the Sun ſomewhat more than one of theſe De- 
grees every Day. When it arrives at Aries in the Spring, 
and Libra in Autumn, our Days and Nights are alike 
. When it comes to the Tropic Cancer, we 
have the longeſt Day ; when at Capricorn, the ſhort- 
eſt. The Axis of the Earth being ever in the ſame 
Poſition, cauſes the Inequality of Days in the differ- 
ent Climates, and the orderly Return of the Seaſons, 
'  Pythagorgs, who had travelled into the Eaſt in queſt 
of Knowledge, on his Return into Greece, above five 
hundred Years before Chriſt, introduced this Opinion 
of the Earth's moving round the Sun : But it was al- 
ways rejected as abſurd, till Copernicus, near two 
thouſand Years after Pythagoras, ruminated upon it 
again, and, after thirty Years aſſiduous Labour, clear- 
ed it perfectly; and, by his Obſervations, found it 
wholly agreeable to the State of the Heavens. Hence 
it is deſervedly called the Sy/tem of Copernicus and 
is now generally approved by the Learned, as being 
more agreeable to Reaſon, than to conceive the Sun, 
a Body a million Times bigger than the Earth, to re- 
volve round the Earth in an immenſe Space, and with 
inconceivable Rapidity, every twenty-four Hours. 
However, this Syſtem of Copernicus, as that of Pto- 
 demey's before him, and of Tycho Brahe after him, 
are but bare Conjectures ; as it has not 1 
| 4 God, 


+ The celebrated Galileo being ſent for by the Senators of + 
Venice, to make, in their Preſence, his Obſervations with 
the Teleſcope newly invented by him; aſter he had demon- 
ſtrated t0them the Falſehood of Piolemey's Syſtem, and was 

geing 
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God, who alone is thoroughly acquainted with his 
own Work, to diſcover to us, in expreſs Terms, 
the Order and Diſpoſition of it. But this Study, 
though it is not certain and evident in itſclf, does 
notwithſtanding extremely ſatisfy the Mind, by laying © - 
a Syſtem before it which explains all the Eee: of : 
Nature in a ſenſible and rational Manner; and, at the 
ſame Time, expreſſes to us the infinite Greatneſs, 
Power, and Wiſdom of God. By means of Tele» 
ſcopes, the modern Philoſophers have made ſach Dif 
coveries _” Heavens, as, though very. certain to 
them, will always appear chimerical to the Genera- 
lity of Mankind. According to theſe Aſtronomers, 
the Sun is a Million Times bigger than the Earth; 
and Saturn four thouſand. The Diſtance of the Earth; 
and the other Planets, from the Sun, is no leſs incredi- 
ble. A Cannon-ball, ſay they, in going from the 
Earth to the Sun, if it always kept its firſt Degree of 
Velocity, would take up twenty-five Years before ĩt 
got thither; and, if diſcharged from Saturn, would 
not arrive there in leſs than two hundred and fifty 
Years. Now, a Cannon-ball runs fix hundred Foet in 
the Second of a Minute: Suppoſing then, that it 
ſhould conſtantly preſerve the fame Velocity with 
which it paſied the firſt ſix hundred Feet, after its 
coming out of the Cannon, it would move one hun- 
dred and eighty Leagues in one Hour; and conſe- 


going to ſhew them the Agreement of his Obſervations with 
the Copernican Syſtem, addrefſed them in theſe Words. I 
beg of you, Gentlemen, to remember, that the new Order 
I now offer you, though more ſatisfactory in all reſpects 
than that of Profemey, yet is ſtill but a bare Suppoſition. 
The Heaven may be very diſſerent from what I take it 10 
be. I give yon my Thoughts only as ſuch, and would 
willingly, if poſſible, be at Variance with no body.” But 
perhaps his Fear of the Inquiſition made him ſpeak ſo very 
cautiouſly, See Spectacle, vol. 4. p. (mh) 283. 

quently, 


*. 
quently, in paſſing from the Earth to the Sun, it 
would travel over thirty-nine millions four hundred 
and twenty thouſand Leagues, which, upon this Sup- 
poſition, is the Earth's Diſtance from the Sun ; and 
the Diſtance of Saturn from the Sun muſt be fixed 
in Proportion. 

The Diſtance of the fixed Stars from the Sun, and 
their Bigneſs, are ftill more inconceivable. Every 
one of theſe fixed Stars, according to them, is a 
Bun: And there is Reaſon to bclieve, ſay they, of 
no leſs Bigneſs, Light, and Glory, than hat which 
enlightens us; each of thoſe Suns being conſtantly 
attended with a Number of Planets peculiar to him- 
ſelf, which in different Periods, and at different Di- 
ſtances, perform their Circulations round him, and 
conſtitute ſo many particular Worlds or Syſtems; e- 
very Sun doing the ſame Office to his proper Planets 
in illuſtrating, warming, and cherifhing them, that 
our Sun rms in the Syſtem to which we belong. 

Thoſe Stars, or Suns, which are neareſt to us *, 


It is not to be imagined, that all thoſe Suns are plant- 
ed in one concave Surface of a Sphere, fo as to be all equal - 
ly diſtant from us: But it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that they are ſpread every-where through the vaſt indefinite 
Space of the Univerſe, and at great Diſtances from one an- 
other; ſo that there may be as great Diſtance between any 
two Suns that are next to one another, as there is between 
our Sun and the neareſt fixed Star. Hence a Spectator who 
is near any one Sun, will only look upon him to whom he 
is neareſt as a rea] Sun; and the reſt he will conſider as ſo 
many {mall ſhining Stars, fixed in his Heaven, or Firma- 


ment. 


See Keill's Aſlren. p. 39. Univer. Diction. in the Word 
Copernicus. Spectacle, vol. 4. p. (mibi) 277. &c. | 
What is here ſaid, is deſigned more for the Amuſement, 
than the Study of the young Scholar. That may follow aſter- 
ward under a proper Maſter, Mean time let him be ever. 
inceſtiious in what is his preſent Work and Buſincſs. 


are 
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are notwithſtanding ſo far removed from our Sun; 
that a Cannon-ball moved with the Velocity above 
mentioned, would rake up above fix hundred thou- 
ſand Years to paſs over the Space which lies betwixt 
thoſe Stars or Suns, and our Sun. What is a Man, 
a City, a Kingdom, or the Earth itſelf in its whole 
Extent, but an imperceptible Point, in compariſon 
of thoſe vaſt Bodies, whoſe immenſe Magnitude ſur- 
paſſes all Imagmation? What is then the whole 
World itſelf in compariſon of him who created it - 
by a ſingle Word; He ſpake, and they were made: 
If. Xl. 12. 13. 27. | 


8 ECT. XXXVIIL Of the Abſurdity of judi- 
cial Aſtrology. | 


T He Aſſyrians, ſays Cicero, inhabiting vaſt Plains, 
whence they have a full View of the Heavens 
on every Side, were the firſt who obſerved the Courſe 
of the Stars. They too were the firſt who taught 
Poſterity the Effects which were thought to be ow- 
ing to them; and, of their Obſervations, have made 
a Science, whereby they pretend to be able to fore- 
tel every one what is to befal him, and what Fate is 
ordained for him, from his Birth. 1 
Judicial Aſtrology, or the Art of Prediction by 
means of the Stars, was very ancient in Chaldea, and 
particularly at Babylon, the Capital thereof; as ap- 
pears from J/. xlvii. 13. Let now the aſtrologers, 
the ſtar-gazers, the monthly prognoſticators, ſtand 
up, and ſave thee from thoſe things that ſhall come 
upon thee. From Chaldea this vain and frivolous 
Science paſſed into Egypt; and from Egypt, into 
| Greece. This is the ordinary Courſe which Science, 
Arts, and Fables took. From Greece it was propa- 
gated to other weſtern Countries; where it made 
ſuch Progreſs, that never was any Science more uni- 
| v 
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verſally diffuſed. Nothing is ſo frivolous as the 
Principles they built upon. The ancient Aſtronomers 
had divided the Zodiac into twelve Portions, and 
gave Names to the twelve Conſtellations of which it 
was formed; but they might have had other Names, 

© as they actually had in Arabia, Greece, China, Ec. 
All this was quite arbitrary. How comes it then 
that the 2 judged of the Temper and Ac- 
tions of Men from the Names of thoſe Planets and 
Conſtellations, under whoſe Aſpect they were born? 
What Ground had they for ſay ing, that he who was 
born under the Sign of the Virgin, was chaſt? that 
they at whoſe Birth Venus had preſided, were 
amorous ? that Mercury inſpired with Wit and In- 
genuity ; Saturn, with Wiſdom and Prudence ; that 
the Moon made the good Sailors; Mars, the Warriors? 
Sc. Had theſe Conſtellations and Planets the ſmall- 
eſt Connection with the Symbols that repreſented 
them ? And how came they to have the ſame Con- 
nection in Countries where tkey were differently re- 
preſented ? Farther, who can pretend to take the 

exact Poſition of the Heavens, at the Moment of 
any one's Birth ; of thoſe Heavens, I ſay, where the 
Scenes are continually ſhifting, and which are ſo 
immenſely diſtant from us? Is it not evident, that 
thoſe Bodies which roll in Spaces ſo remote from 
us, cannot ſo exactly direct their Influences, that is, 
the minute Corpuſcles that fly off from them, (for 
there is no other Way of conceiving their Action), 
as to meet with nothing to divert them from falling 
directly upon our Earth, (which is but an inviſible 
Point in reſpect of them, where it would take them 
many Years to arrive, even though they ſhould move 
with the Velocity of a Cannon-bullet), upon a King- 
dom, a Province, a Town, a Houſe, and in parti- 
| cular, upon a Man who occupies but a ſmall Space 
in that ſame inviſible Point of the Earth ? How is it 
conceivable, even though theſe Corpuſcles ſhould 


come 
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come into the Place where a Child is born, that they 
ſhould be able to determine all the Actions of the 
Child's Life, with which they have certainly no 
Manner of Connection; to act upon bis Thoughts, 
upon his Liberty? to determine all our Actions, 
incline us to Good or Evil, to form our Tempers, 
our Inclinations, our Habits? Rut why attempt to 
refute thoſe Abſurdities? It is plain it would not be 
for our Intereſt to ſee into theſe future Things, though 
we could. It is with infinite Wiſdom that God has 
concealed from us the Knowledge of thoſe Things, 


as Horace ſays, Prudens futuri 1 exitum 


caliginaſa nocte premit Deus, lib. 3. 29. 


Nothing is more moving nor more elegant than 


what Cicero ſays: upon this Cccalion. In what deep 
Melancholy had Priam ſpent the Remainder of his 
Life, had he known the lamentable Fate that -await- 
ed him? Would the three Conſulſhips, the three 
Triumphs of Pompey, have made him ſenſible of the 
ſmalleſt Impreſſions of Joy, had he been capable to 
foreſee, (what we ourſelves are even unable to men- 
tion without ſhedding a Flood of Tears), that on a 


Day, after the Loſs of a Battle, and the total De- 
feat of his Army, he ſhould be ſlain in the Deſarts 
of Egypt? And what would Cęſar have thought, if 


he too had known, that in the midſt of that very 
Senate, which he had filled with his Friends -aad 
Creatures, near the Statue of Pompey, in Sight of his 


Guards, he ſhould be ſtabbed with Wounds from : 
his beſt Friends, and his Body be abandoned, not 


a Soul daring to approach it? It is more therefore 
for our Intereſt and real Good, to remain in our 


preſent State of Ignorance, than to know the Evils 


that are to come upon us. Certe ignoratio futurorum 
malorum melior ” 


is that of Horace, lib. 1. od. 11. Tu ne N ( Jeire 

nefas quem mihi, quem tibi ſiuem dii 

 Babylonios tentaris . 9 and 0d. 9. 
4 2 


: 


quam ſcientia. To this Purpoſe 


rint, nec 


ud ſit 


6 


futurum cras, fuge quærere. And that of our Savi- 
our, Matth. vi. 3 4. Take no thought for the morrow: g. d. 
Bring not the Evils of the Morrow upon the preſent 
Day ; ſufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. The 
great Conſolation of good Men lies in this, that they, 
and all that concerns them, are in the Hands of their 
heavenly Father, even in his Hand who rejoices o- 
ver them to do them good; and has promiſed, Rom. 
viii. 28; that all things ſball work together for good, 
10 them that love him. Acquaint now therefore thy- 
ſelf with God, and be at peace with him ; and there- 
by good ſhall come unto thee, Job xxii. 21. Tran- 
quillus Deus tranquillat omnia; every thing is well 
and ſhall be well, when all is well betwixt us and 
God. Fear nothing but Sin, ſtudy nothing ſo much 
as how to pleaſe God; never turn aſide from your 
Integrity under any Temptation ; truſt God in the 
Way of your Duty. Commit thy works, 7. e. all 
_ doubtful, intricate, and perplexing Buſineſs, unto the 
Lord, and thy thoughts ſhall be eſtabliſhed, Prov. xvi. 
3. Do not rack and torture your Heart with theſe 
Cares; but give God your Heart, as you are direct- 
ed, Prov. xxiii. 26. And be perſuaded of this, that 
there is nothing robs God of your Heart, but will 
prove an Occaſion of Grief and Sorrow to you, ſoon- 
er'or later. Entertain always good Thoughts of God, 
eſpecially of his Goodneſs in Chriſt. This is the 
Way to be armed againſt all Viciſſitudes. 


: E C T. XXXIX. Chronological Obſervations, 


Erodotus, whom profane Authors call the Fa- 
4 ther of Hiſtory, began to write only in the 
Days of Ezra and Nehemiah ; at which Time the 
Hiſtory of God's People (to compute only from A- 
rakam) mcluded already fifteen Centuries. 
_ *The PLenicians of Zidin, under the Conduct of 
Gs | Cadmus 
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Cadmus and other Captains, flying from their Ene 
mies, eame into Greece with Letters, and other Arts, 
about the ſixteenth Year of King David's Reign o- 
ver Iſrael. Europa, the Siſter of Cadmus, fled ſome  * 
Days before him from Zidon, and came to Crete, 
— there became the Mother of Minas, about the 
eighteenth or twentieth Year of David's Rei 

Se ſtris, and the great Bacchus, and by conſe- 
quence alſo ©ſiris, were one and the ſame King of 
Egypt with Sefac, and came out of Egypt in the fifth 
Year of Rehoboam, to invade the Nations, and died 
twenty-five Years after Solomon. "> 

Sylamon, King of the 1/raelites, reigned forty Years. 
Between the Death of Son, and the ninth Year 
of Zedekiah, wherein Nebuchadnezzar invaded Ju- 
dea, and began the Siege of 7eruſalem, there were 
three hundred and ninety Years, as is manifeſt both 
by the Prophecy of Ezekiel, Chap. iv. and by ſum- 
ming up the Years of the Kings of 7udah ; and from 
the ninth Year of Zedekiah incluſively to the vulgar 
Ara of Chriſt, there were five hundred and ninety. 
Years: And both theſe Numbers, with half the 
Reign of Solomon, make up a thouſand Years. | 

The Argonautic Expedition was about forty-three 
Years after the Death of Solomon. Troy was taken 
about ſeventy- ſix or ſeventy- eight Years after the 
Death of Solomon. =P | "ITS 

The Phwenicians of Tyre, were driven from the 
Red-ſea by the Edomites, about eighty-ſeven Years 
after the Death of Salomon; and within two or three 
Years began to make long Voyages upon the Medi- 
terranean, failing to Spain and beyond, under a. 
Commander, whom, for his Induſtry, Conduct, and 
Diſcoveries, they honoured with the Names of Mel- 
cartus and Hercules. : IE 

The Return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, 
was about one hundred and fifty-eight Years after 
the Death of Sↄlomon. Lycurgus the Legiſlator, regs 
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to ſend Colonies into Sicily and Italy; which gave the 
Name of Grecia Magna to theſe Countries. 


— — 


hundred and fifty Years after the Death of Solomen, 


and forty-three Years, after the Death of Solomon. 


© now extant, and Co-temporary with the Scripture 


above forty Days Journey long, in Julius Cæſar's Days. 


had been cutting down their Woods, to make room 
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ed at Sparta, ann. 1. Olymp. 18. that is, two hundred 


and ſeventy-three Years after the Death of Solomon. 
The Greeks began ſoon after to build Triremes, and 


The firſt Meſſenian War was ended about three 


Draco was Archon, and made his Laws, ann. 1. C. 
"ey 4 2. And Solon, ann. 3. Clymp. 54. Solon vi. 
ted Cræſus, ann. 3. Clymp. 57. or four hundred and 
thirty-three Years after the Death of Salomon. 
Sardes was taken by Cyrus four hundred and thir- 
ty-eight Years, and Babylon by Cyrus four hundred 


Herodotus, the eldeſt Hiſtorian of the Greeks 


Ezra and Vehemiab, tells us, that N and Homer 
were not above four hundred Years elder than him- 
ſelf; and therefore they flouriſhed within one hun- 
dred and ten, or a hundred and twenty Years after 
the Death of Solomon. ; 5 5 
The Original of Letters, Agriculture, Navigation, 
Muſic, Arts, and Sciences; Metals, Smiths, and 
Carpenters; Towns, and Houſes, was not older in 
Europe than the Days of Eli, Samuel, and David. 
And, before theſe Days, the Earth was thinly peo- 
pled, and overgrown with Woods; one of which, 
called the Hercinian Wood, took up a great Part of 
Germany, being full nine Days Journey broad, and 


It began at the Bank of the Rhine, and in Suabia, 
(where it is called at this Day the Black Foreſ?), and 
extended beyond Bohemia. And yet the Europeans 


for Mankind, ever ſince the Invention of Iron- tools 
by the Phenicians, in the Days of Cadmus, and his 
Nephew Minos, in the Reign of David. 
Teucer, Dardanus, Erichthonius, Tros, Ilus, Lao- 
medon, 


* r 


p. 122. c. 
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medon, and Priamus, reigned ſucceſſively at Troy: 
and their Reigns, at about twenty Years a-piece one 


with another, amount to one hundred and forty 
Years : Which, counted back from the taking f 


Troy, place the Beginning of the Reign of Teucer 
about the fifteenth: Year of the Reign of David King 
of Iſrael. HY. by 
The Egyptians, to make their Gods and Kingdom 
look ancient, have inſerted, between the Builders of 
the firſt and ſecond Portico of Vulcan's Temple, 
three hundred and thirty Kings, and ſuppoſed that 
thoſe Kings reigned eleven thouſand Years ; as if any 
Temple could ſtand fo long. This being a manifeſt 
Fiction, we may judge from it what to think of their 
other wild Accounts. Sir //aac Newton's Chronology, 


F 
* 


Troy was taken in the Year of the World 2820, 
and 1184 Years before Jeſus Chriſt. This Epoch is 
famous in Hiſtory, and ſhould carefully be remem- 
bered, as well as that of the Olympiads. 2 

The Ara of the Olympiads begins in the Summer 
of the Year of the World 3228, 776 Years before 
Rome-was founded by Romulus, in the fourth Year 
of the ſixth Olympiad, according to Varro's Account, 
which was in the Year of the World 3252, the ſixth 
Year of Jotham King of Judah, four hundred and thir- 
ty-one Years after the Deſtruction of Troy, one hun- 
dred and twenty after the Building of Carthage, and 
ſeven hundred and fifty-two Years before Chriſt. 

The Romans reckoned ab U. C. urbe condita, i. e. 
from the Year in which the City Rome was built. 

The Grecian Account went by Olympiads, every * 


. Olympiad containing four Years. 


WE} 
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From the Egyptian Exodus to the Building of 


From the Nativity of our Saviour to this pre- 


No, by the Experience of our Families, which for 


„ 


* 


SEC r. XL. Tue Generations from Adam; 


Ir we take a ſober View, (ſays Pearſon on the 
© Creed, p. 63. ), and make but rational Collections 
from the Chronology of the ſacred Writ, we ſhall 
find no Man's Pedigree, in his Line of Generation- 
. deſcent, to be of many Score. 

When the Age of Man was long, in the Infancy 
of the World, we find ten Generations 
extend to 1656 

Tears, viz. down to the Flood. 

From the Flood to the Birth of Abraham, not 
above ten Generations, if ſo many, took up 292 

From the Birth of Abraham to his Calling 75 

Tears, as in Gen. xii. | 

From the Calling of Abraham to the depart- 
ing of the J/raelites out of Egypt 


— 


Solomons Temple 480 
From the firſt Temple to the ſecond, eres - 

ed by Zorobabel 497 
From the ſecond Temple to the Nativity of 


. our Saviour 529 


. ſent 1749 
Since the Birth of Abraham the Ages of 
Men have been very much alike proportionably long ; 
and it will appear, by cafting up the Account above 
ſet down, that three thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix- 
ty Years have paſſed ſince the Birth of Abraham. 


their Honour and Greatneſs have been preſerved by 
the Genealogies delivered in the ſacred Scriptures, 
and thought neceſſary to be preſented to us by the 
bleſſed. Evangeliſts, by the Obſervation and concur- 
rent Judgment of former Ages, three Generations u- 


ſually 


( 105 ) 1 
ſually take up an hundred Years. If then it be but 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty Years ſince 
the Birth of Abraham ; if all Men, which are, or 
have been ſince, have deſcended from Mah, as un- 
doubtedly they have ; if Abraham was but the tenth 
from Noah, as Noah was the tenth from Adam, which 
Moſes has aſſured us: then it is not probable that a- 
ny Perſon now alive is above one hundred and thir- 
ty-three Generations removed from Adam. For if 
one hundred Years make three Ages, three thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty, the Time that has elapſed 
from the Birth of Abraham to this Time, will make 
one hundred and twelve Ages; to which add the 
ten Ages from Adam to Noah, and the other ten 
from Noah to Abraham, and the Sum will be about a 


hundred and thirty-three Ages, as above. Pearſon _ 
en the Creed, p. 63. 
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Hen we reflect, and celebrate the Goodneſs" of 
God for making us rational and intelligent 
Creatures, it will not be an unuſeful Speculation to. 
think, how many Things have concurred to our ha- 
ving a Being, any one of which had it failed, we had 
never been. For as we had not been, had not fuch”® 


Perſons exiſted who were our immediate Parents | 
ſo neither, if any of our Anceſtors up to Adam hal 


failed of Iſſue, or been ſuffered before that to be car- 
ried off, by any of thoſe Sickneſſes or Dangers that 
threatened their Life. Had we a Hiftory of the De- 


liverances and Preſervations of all thoſe ſucceflively- : : 


we are deſcended from, we would be aftoniſhed to j 
think- how precarious our Exiſtence has often been ; it 
may be ſome Millions of Times over and over again. 
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yet the Engliſh and Swedes {till kee 
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: 8 ECT. XLII. Of the old and neu Styles. 


N the Year 1582, Pope Cregory XIII. publiſh, 
ed his Bull for reforming the Calendar, and 
ordered ten Days. of that very Year to be cut off 
at once. As England, and the reſt of the Proteſtant 
States, refuſed to comp y with this Ordinance, be- 
cauſe it lowed from the Papal Authority, there bes. 
an from that Time to be a Difference of ten Days 
in the Dates ; the one reckoning it the firſt Day of 
the Month when it was the tenth with the others, 
This Difference ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome Places, particu- 
larly in England and Scotland; where the old Way of 
Reckoning is ſtill uſed, with the Addition however of 
the new. To explain it a little more, know, that 
three hundred and ſixty-five Days, and fix Hours, 
Exceeding a Year by about eleven Minutes, a Day is 
N in about one hundred and thirty-two Years ; 
y which means, 'from the Year three hundred” ahd 


twenty-five, wherein the Council of Nice was held, 


to the Year 1582, ten whole Days were gained. 
Whereupon, to ſet Matters right again, Pope Grego» 


yy ordered the 5th of October 1582 to be called the 
sth. And, to prevent the [; e Error again, he 
decreed, that three Days ſhould be taken out of eve- 


ry four hundred Years ; which comes to almoſt the 
fame. as taking out one Day every hundred: and thir- 
ty-two Years. And this was done, by making eve- 
xy hundredth Year common, which, according to the 
Julian Account, is always Leap-year ; but every four 

hundred Years to continue Leap-year. Though this, 
be the trueſt and moſt exact Way of Reckoning, 
keep, to the old Way ; 
and hence comes what we call Cid and New Styles, 
which differ now by eleven Days, and are thus writ- 
ten of April 1749. Rapin's Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 116,” 
bf DE: Mut SECT. 
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SECT. XIII. of Confucius the Philoſopher of 


Hina, according to the Hiſtory of their learned 

Men, hath had its Kings for above four thou- 
ſand Years, that have continued to this preſent Time: _ 
There have been twenty-two different Families ſeated 
on the Throne, and theſe have produced two hun- 
dred and thirty - ſix Emperors. n 

Confucius, their great Philoſopher, lived five hun- 
dred and fifty Years before the Birth of our Saviour. 
He ſeemed rational à great deal ſooner than other 
Men. He took Delight in nothing that other Chil- 
dren are fond of: Playing, going Abroad, Amuſe= 
ment, 5 — to his Age, did not at all concern him. 
He had a grave, a ſerious Deportment, that gained 
him Reſpect, and was, at that very Time, a Pre- 
ſage of what one Day he was like to be. But that 
which diſtinguiſneth him moſt, was his exemplary 
Piety. N 251 
When Confucius was a little more advanced in 
Years, he made a Collection of the moſt excellent 
Maxims of the Ancient g vhich he intended to fol- 
low, and inſpire into thePepple. He preached up a 
ſevere Morality, to prevail upon Men to contemn 
Riches, and worldly Pleaſures; and eſteem Temper- 
ance, Juſtice, and other Virtues ; to inſpire them 
with Grandeur and Magnanimity, Proof againſt all 
the Temptations of this Life, a Sincerity and Integri- 
ty incapable of the leaſt Diſguiſe, even in reſpect of 
the greateſt Princes; in fine, to teach them a kind 
of Life that ſhould oppoſe the Paſſions, and ſhould 
entirely cultivate Virtue and Reaſon. 

That which is moſt to be admired, is, that he 
preached more by his Example than by his Words; 
lo chat he every.where reaped very conſiderable Fruit 

1 | O 2 from 
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from his Labours. Human Nature, he would often 
ſay, came from Heaven to us moſt pure and perfect: 
in Proceſs of Time, Ignorance, the Paſſions, and evil 
Examples, have corrupted it. All conſiſts in the re. 
inſtating it, and giving it its primitive Beauty: and, 
that we may be perfect, we muſt reaſcend to that 
Point from whence we have deſcended. Obey Hea- 
ven, and follow all the Orders of him who governs 
it. Love your Neighbour as yourſelf. Never ſuffer 
. Senſes to be the Rule of your Conduct; but 

earken to Reaſon in all Things. It will inſtruct yeu 
to think well, to ſpeak diſcreetly, and to 2 all 
your Actions holily.” He ſent ſix hundred of his 
Ditciples into different Places of the Empire, to re- 
form the Manners of the People. There is ſcarce 
any thing can be added either to his Zeal, or to the 
Purity of his Morality, they were ſo ſuperlative. 
Take the few following Maxims of his Morality. 

1. The wiſe Man goes forward apace, becauſe 
the right Way is always the ſhorteſt. Wiſdom is 
indced feated on a lofty Hill, but the Road to it is 
not ſo difficult as People imagine; it grows plainer 
and plainer according as you go in; and, once got 
at it, one cannot go back without running great 
Danger to fall down the Precipice, in ſuch ſort that 
a wiſe Man cannot ceaſe being ſo, without doing 
Violence to himſelf in ſome reſpect. | 

2. A Man often meets with Trouble the more he 
evites it. Fix this in your Mind, that to take up a 
new Courſe of Life, is nothing elſe but to paſs from 
one Trouble to another. Fight againſt your Paſſions, 
and eſpecially again being in love with a ſweet and 
wy Life, it you have not a mind to deſtroy your- 
ſelf. 1 


3. It is not ſo eaſy to attain to Perfection in Vir- 
tue as in Vice. Virtue is on high, and Vice in the 
loweſt Place. It requires Pains and Time to go up- 


ward; one Minute ſufficeth to fall down the Preci- 
pice. 
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ice. However let me intreat you not to let your- 
ſelf be abuſed by this ſeeming Eaſineſs. It is true 
that one is ſooner determined to Evil than to Good ; 
but ſecing one repents of it at length, it is a certain 


rſevere in Evil. 


in Merit. We are truly high and great when Vir- 
tue prevents our groveling with the reſt of Mankind. 
Confucius, ſeeing a Man carrying a Fiſh, ſighed and 
ſaid, This Fiſh that might have eaſily preſerved its 
Life, hath loſt it notwithſtanding, by complying with 


"Fiſh hath a good Plea, becauſe it has not Reaſon. 
more precious than Life, in letting themſelves be 


Vanity*of the World preſent them with ? 

5. No Man knows half of his own Faults ; he 
would bluſh to appear to the Eyes of others, what 
he appears to himſelf. One complained to Confucius, 
that, Nature in beſtowing two Eyes upon Men to be- 
hold the Beauty of Bodies, had beſtowed none on 
them that are able to ſee Minds, and diſcover the 
Secrets of Hearts. Confucius ſaid, You and T ſhould 
be in a woful. taking, if we were not cut ſhort as 
to that Matter; for We ſhould not ſecure our own 
Failings and Weakneſſes. We gain more by it than 
you are aware of; for I maintain, that the Philo- 
ſopher would ſuffer more to appear weak, than the 

Wicked to appear vicious. _ l 
6. In the State wherein we are, Perſeverance in 
Well-doing conſiſts not ſo much in not falling, as 
in riſing again, as often as we fall. Our Life in this 
World is a long Journey; the Way is diffieult, and 
our Reaſon, half extin& by Paſſions, furniſhes but 
little Light to guide us. What Means is there to a- 
void {tumbling ſometimes in the Dark? When one 

gets 


—_ 


Sign that there is leſs Trouble to do well, than to 
4 True Nobility does not conſiſt in Blood, but | 


the enticing Pleaſures of a deceitful Bait; yet this 
Bur are Men excuſable, to loſe Virtue that is much | 


catched with the Baits that the good Things and — 
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4 till the next Day. His Son faid to Co 
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gets vp again, the Fall retards our Journey, but does 


not quite put it off; and interrupt it. The Wicked 
fall but once, becauſe the firſt Precipice ſtops them ; 
but honeſt good Men that continue their Walking, 
fall often. | | PS 1 

7. Even the Diligent muſt put off . Things 


ucius one 


Day, I carefully apply myſelf to all ſorts of Study, 


I omit nothing whereby to become a. good Scholar, 
and yet I make ſmall Progreſs. His wiſe Father ſaid 


to him, Omit ſomething, and you will make a great 


Progreſs. Amongſt all thoſe that take long Journies 


. a-foot, did you ever ſee one that ran? In all Things 


you muſt go orderly. to Work, and not deſire to 


embrace that which is not ſuitable to your Abilities, 


-  ctherwiſe your Labour will be uſeleſs. The Wiſe, 


fiſt of all, apply themſelves to the moſt eaſy Things; 


Succeſs gives them Courage and Strength to grapple 


with more difficult Things ; by little and little they 


become perfect. Thoſe who, like you, would do all 
in one Day, do nothing all their Life : On the other 


- Hand, thoſe who never apply themſelves but to one 


Thing, find at the Long-run, that they have done all. 
8. Never ſpeak of yourſelf to others, neither good 
nor bad; not good, becauſe they will not believe 
you ; not evil, becauſe they know more alrcady than 
you would have them. | . 
Corfucius ſpent the latter End of his Days in Sor- 
Tow, in ſeeing the Wickedneſs that reigned among 
the People. Kings, ſaid he one Day, during bis 
laſt Sickneſs, do not follow my Maxims ; I 45 no 
good in the World, wherefore it is Time I ſhould 
depart out of it. At that very Moment he fell into 
a Lethargy that continued ſeven Days; at the End of 
which he gave up the Ghoſt, in the Arms of his 
Diſciples. He was lamented by the whole Empire, 
and honoured as a Saint. Poſterity have a Veneration 


for lim; which, in all Probability, will never have 


6 
an End but with the World. Kings have built Pala. 
ces for him after his Death in all the fifteen Provin- 4 
ces, to which the Learned at certain Times go to 
pay him Honours. os 
However, which is very extraordinary, the Chineſe 
did never deify him, though they have done ſo to 
many Mandarines much inferior to him: as if He 
ven, that had given him Birth for the Reformation 
of Manners, was unwilling that ſuch a well-ordered © : 
Life ſhould, after his Death, adminiſter Occaſion f 
Superſtition and Idolatry. . 
The Chineſe report, that he had frequently this 
Saying in his Mouth, It is in the Weſt where tie 
true Saint is found. Le Comte Hiſb. of China, p. 200. - 3 
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S ECT. XLIV. Of Archimedes. 


\ Afchimedes, the moſt learned Geometrician the 1 
World produced, * he by * 44 1 7 
ining to Hiera, Ki Syracuſe, wonder * a3 
Pecs of the booed he applied himſelf to © "A 
demonſtrate, that with a certain given Power he, © 
could move any Weight whatſoever : And applaud... 
ing himſelf afterward on the Force of his Demon 
ſtration, he ventured to boaſt, that if there were an- * "i 
other World: belides this we inhabit, by going to 1 
that, he could remove this at his Pleaſure. The 3 
King, ſurpriſed and delighted, deſired him to put his 4 
Poſition in Execution, by removing ſome great 
Weight with a {mall Force. Archimedes prepared to 
1 the juſt and rational Curioſity of the King. 
He choſe one of the Gallies in the Port, cauſed it to 
be drawn on Shore with great Labour, and by Ab- 
undance of Men. He then ordered its uſual Lading 
to be put on Board, and, beſides that, as many Men 
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as it could hold. Then placing himſelf at ſome Di. 
Nance, and ſitting at his Eaſe, without Trouble, or 
exerting his Strength in the leaſt, by only moving 
with his Hand the End of a Machine which he had 
provided with Cords and Pullies, he drew the Galley 

'to him upon the Land, with as much Eaſe, and as 
upright as if it had ſwam upon the Water. The 
King, upon the Sight of ſo prodigious an Effect of 
the Powers of Motion, was entirely aſtoniſhed. And, 
Judging from that Experiment the Efficacy of the 
Art, he earneſtly ſolicited Archimedes to make ſeve. 
ral Sorts of Machines and battering Engines, for 
Sieges and Attacks, as well for the Defence as Af. 
ſaults of Places; which were of great Uſe afterward, 
when Marcellus, the Roman General, beſieged Syra. 
euſe, both by Sea and Land. Archimedes had taken 
cara ſupply the Walls with all Things neceſſary to 
a good Defence. As ſoon as his Engines began to 
play on the Land- ſide, they diſcharged upon the Ro- 
man Infantry all Sorts of Darts, and Stones of an e- 
normons Weight; which flew with ſo much Noiſe, 
Force, and Rapidity, that nothing, could oppoſe their 
Shock. They beat down, and daſhed to pieces all 
before them, and threw all the Ranks of the Beſie- 
gers into terrible Diſorder. Marcellus ſucceeded no 
better on the Side of the Sea. Archimedes had dif- 
poſed his Machines in ſuch a Manner, as to throw 
Darts at any Diſtance. He had placed lofty and 
- ſtrong Machines behind the Walls; which ſuddenly 
letting fall vaſt Beams, with immenſe Weight at the 
End of them, upon the Ships, ſunk them to the Bot- 
tom. Belides this, he cauſed an Iron Grapple to be 
let out by'a Chain : The Perſon who guided the En- 
gine, having catched hold of the Head of a Ship with 
a Hook, by the Means of a Weight let down within 
the Walls, it was lifted up, and ſet upon its Stern, 
and held fo for ſome time; then, by letting go the 
Chain, either by a Wheel, or a Pulley, it was Jet fall 
55 | | again 
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again with its whole Weight, either on its Head, ot 


Side ; and often entitely ſunk. E 
At other Fimes, the Machines dragging the Ships 
towards the Shore by Cords and Hooks, after ha- 
ving made them whirle about a great while, daſhed 
chem to pieces againſt the Points of the Rocks which 
projected under the Walls, and thereby deſtroyed all 
within them. | 11 
Gallies frequently ſeized and ſuſpended in the Ait, 
were whirled about with Rapidity, exhibiting 2 dread. 
ful Sight to the Spectators; from whence they were 


let fall into the Sea, and ſunk to the Bottom, with 


all that were in them. OI at a Loſs what to 
do, reſolved to approach the s, in hopes; b 

this Means, to ſhelter. themſelves from the vic 
But Archimedes had provided againſt all Coritingenk 
cies He had prepared before Engines adapted to all 
Diſtances: Sd that when the Romans had gained the 
Foot of the Walls, and thought themſelves very 
well covered, they found themſelves expoſed eĩther to 
m Infinity of Darts, or ovetwhelmed with Stones, 


Part of the Wall which did not continually pour that 
mortal Hail upon them. This obliged them to re- 


,” 


which fel dire&ly upon their Heads; there being no | 


tire; but they were no ſooner removed, than a new 


Diſcharge of Darts overtook them in their Retreat; 
ſo that they loſt great Numbers of Men, and almoſt 
all their Gallies were diſabled, or beat to pieces, 
without their being able to revenge their Loſs in the 
leaſt upon their Enemies. For Archimedes had plant- 
ed moſt of his Machines in Security behind the Walls. 
And the Ramuns, ſays Plutarch, repulſed by an Infi- 
nity of Wounds, without ſeeing the Place or Hand 


from which they came, ſeemed really to fight with 25 


the Gods. | | | | 
Marcellus, not knowing how to oppoſe the Ma- 
_ chines of Archimedes, could not, however, forbear 


Pleaſantries upon them. YC —_ | 
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his Workmen and Engineers, in making War upon 


this Briareus of a Geometrician, who treats my 
Gallies ſo rudely ? He infinitely exceeds the fabled 
Giants, with their hundred Hands, in his perpetual 
and ſurpriſing Diſcharges upon us. | "ti 
In ſhort, the Romans were ſo much intimidated, 
that if they ſaw upon the Walls only. a ſmall Cord, 
or the leaſt Piece of Wood, they would immediate. 
fly, crying out, that Archimedes was going to 
iſcharge ſome dreadful Machine upon them. 
This obliged Marcellus to give over his Attacks, 
and turn the Siege into a Blockade. | 
He took the City at laſt, in the Night-time ; when 
the Citizens were all drowned in Sleep and Wine, 
on the Feſtival of Diana, and abandoned it to be 
plundered by his Troops. Archimedes, at the Time 
when all Things were in this Confuſion at Syracuſe, 
ſhut up in his Cloſet like a Man of another World, 
who had no Share in what paſſed in this, was intent 
upon the Study of ſome Geometrical Figure ; and 
not only his Eyes, but the whole Faculties of his 
Soul were ſo engaged in this Contemplation, that he 
had neither heard the Tumult of the Romans, uni- 
verſally buſy in plundering, nor the Report of the 
City's being taken. A Soldier on a ſudden comes in 
upon him,. and bids him follow him to Marcellus. 
Archimedes deſired him to ſtay a Moment, till he 
had ſolved his Problem, and finiſhed the Demonſtra- 
tion of it. The Soldier, who regarded neither his 
Problem nor Demonſtration, enraged at this Delay, 
drew his Sword, and killed him. Marcellus was 
exceedingly afflicted when he heard the News of his 
Death. Not being able to reſtore him to Life, of 
which he would have been very glad, he applied him- 
ſelf to honour his Memory to the utmcſt of his 
Power. He made a diligent Search after his Relati- 
ons, treated them with great Diſtinction, and grant- 
ed them peculiar Priyileges. As for —— = 
Ca 
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eauſed his Funeral to be celebrated in the moſt ſo- 
lemn Manner; and erected him a Monument am 
the great Perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
moſt at Syracuſe. 

We have the united Authority of Greek and Finale 
Hiſtorians for the Truth of the Facts above related; 
of which whole Armies were Witneſſes, and experi- 

enced: the Effects. Rol. An. Hiſt. 


SECT. XLV. Of Socrates. | 
A Aber in the-fouech Year of the 
ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad, four hundred and 
ſeventy-one Years before the Coming of Chriſt. 

His Father was a Sculptor, -his Mother a 'Mid- 
wife. Hence we may obſerve, that Meanneſs of 
Birth is no Obſtacle to true Merit; in which alone 
ſolid Glory and real Nobility conſiſt. He would often 
ſay, That he exerciſed the Office of a Midwife with 

d to the Mind, in making it bring forth all its 
Thoughts; which was indeed the peculi ban. 4 
Socrates. 

He treated Subjects in ſo Gimple, natural, and p pure 
an Order, that he made thoſe with whom he alpu- 
ted, ſay what he would, and find an Anſwer them- 
ſelves for all the Queſtions he propoſed to them. His 
firſt Study was Phyſics, the Works of Nature, and 
the Movement of the Heavens, Stars, and Planets; 
according to the Cuſtom 'of thoſe Times. But after 
having found, by his own Experience, how difficult, 
abſtruſe, intricate, and alſo little uſeful that Kind of 
Learning, was to the Generality of Mankind, he was 
the firſt, according to Cicero, who conceived: the 
Thought of bringing down Philoſophy from Heaven, 
to place it in Cities, and introduce it into 
Houſes ; rendering it more uſeful in common Life, 
and applying it ſolely to what —_ render Men 
more juſt, and virtuous. 
Ao 11 The 
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The peculiar Auſterity of his Life did not render 
him gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough 
with the Philoſophers of thoſe Times, In Company 
and Converſation he was always gay and pleaſant, 
and the ſole Joy and Spirit of the Entertainment. 
Though he was very poor, he piqued himſelf up- 
on the Neatneſs of his Perſon and Houſe. One of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing Qualities of Socrates, was, a 
Tranquillity of Soul, that no Accident, no Loſs, no 
Injury, no ill Treatment, could ever alter. He mar- 
ried Xantippe, as he ſaid, from the Conviction, that 
if he ſhould be capable of bearing her Infults, thert 
would be no body, though ever ſo difficult to en- 
dure, with whom he could not live. Never was 
Woman of fo violent and fantaſtical a Spirit, and 
ſo bad a Temper. She would ſometimes be tranſ- 
ried with ſuch an Exceſs of Choler, as to tear off 
his Cloak in the open Street: And even one Day, 
after having vented all the Repraaches her Fury could 
ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied a Pot upon his Head; at which 
he only laughed, and ſaid, that ſo much Thunder 
muſt needs produce a Shower. | 
He ſaid he bad a Dæmon or Genius that diverted 
him from forming any Enterpriſes that might bave 
been prejudicial unto him, without ever injoining 
him any Action. So we ſee the Function of this 
Genius was, to ſtop and prevent his acting, without 
ever inducing him to act. It may be believed, with 
Probability enough, that the Dzmon of Sacrates, 
which hath been ſo differently ſpoken of, and there- 
by mage a Queſtion, Whether it was a good or bad 
Angel? was no more than the Force and Reftitude 
of his judgment; which acting upon the Rules of 
Prudence, and with the Aid of a long Experience, 
ſupported by wiſe Reflections, made him foreſee the 
Events of thoſe Things, upon which he was either 
conſulted; or deliberated himfelf. © 
When he heard that the Oracle at Delphos had 
onounced 


pr 
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pronouneed bim the wiſeſt of Mankind, he faid, the 
Meaning of the Oraele was, that the Man was viſeſt 
who knows, like Socrates, that there is no zeal Wiſ⸗- 
dom in him. Socrates devoted himſelf entirely to 
the Iaſtruction of the Youth of Athens; and the Ar- 
dour of the young Athenians to follow him was incre- 
dible, They left Father and Mother, and regounced 
all Parties of Pleaſure, to attach themſelves to him, 
and to hear his Diſcourſes, He inſpired into the 
Youth 2 perfect Submiſſion to the Laws and Magi- 
ſtrates, in which he made Juſtice conſiſt; and a pro- 
found Regard for the Divinity, which cooſtitutes Re- 
ligion, Plato and Xenophon were of the Number of 
bis Scholars. Xenophon has tranſmitted to us a Con- 
verſation of Socrates with Euthydemus, upon Provi- 
dence ; which is one of the fineſt Paſſages to be found 
in the Writings of the Ancients, Did you never re- 
flect with yourſelf, ſays Socrates to Eu hydemus, how 
much Care the Gods have taken to beſtow upon Man 
all that is neceſſary to his Nature, Day and Night, 
Light and Darkneſs, Labour and Reſt, Fire and Wa- 
ter? And continuing to obſerve upon the wonderful 
Attention of Providence in all that regards us; What 
ſay you, purſued he, upon the Sun's Return after 
Winter to reviſit us; and that as the Fruits of one 
Seaſon wither and decay, he ripens new ones to ſuc- 
eeed them? that having rendered Man this Service, 
he retires, leſt he ſnould incommode him by Exceſs 
of Heat; and then after having removed to a certain 
Point, which he could not paſs without putting us 
in Danger of periſhing with Cold, that he returns in 
the fame Track to r his Place in thoſe Parts of 
the Heavens where his Preſence is more beneficial 
tous? And, becauſe we could neither * — the 

Cold or Heat, if we were to paſs in an Inſtant from 
the one to the other, do you not admire, that whilſt 
this Star approaches and removes ſo flowly, the two 
Extremities arrive by almoſt inſenſible Degrees? * 


19 

it poſſible not to diſcover, in this Diſpoſition of the 
Seaſons of the Year, a Providence and Goodneſs, not 
only intent upon our Neceſſities, but alſo upon our 
Delights and Enjoyments ? n een 
- Socrates alſo unfolds to him the Diverſity of the 
Senſes; by the Miniſtry of which Man enjoys all that 
is beſt and moſt excellent in Nature; the Vivacity 
of his Wit, and the Force of his Reafon, which ex- 
alt him infinitely above all other Animals ; the 
wonderful Gift of Speech, by the means of which 
we communicate our Thoughts reciprocally, publiſh 

our Laws, and govern States. From all this, {: 
Socrates, it is * to diſcern, that there are : 
and that they have Man in their icular Care, 
though he cannot diſcover them by his Senſes. Do 
we perceive the Thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes through 
all Things that oppoſe it? Do we diſtinguiſh the 
Winds, whilſt they are tearing up all before them in 
our View? Our Soul itſelf with which we are ſo in- 
timate, which moves and acts us, is it viſible, can 
we behold it? It is the ſame with regard to the 
Gods, of whom none are viſible in the Diſtribution 
of their Favours. . 12 | 130954 
The great God himſelf, (theſe Words are remark- 
able, and: demonſtrate that Socrates acknowledged 
one Supreme God, the Author of all Being, ſuperior 
to all others, who were only the Miniſters of his 
Will) ; this great God who has formed the Univerſe, 
and ſupports the ſtupendous Work, whoſe every 
Part is finiſhed with the utmoſt Goodneſs and Har- 
mony; he who preſerves them perpetually in im- 
mortal Vigour, and cauſes them to obey him with a 
never-failing Punctuality, and a Rapidity not to be 
followed by our Imagination ; this God makes him- 
ſelf ſufficiently viſible by the endleſs Wonders of 
which he is Author, but continues always inviſible 
in bimſelf. Let us not then refuſe to believe even 
' What we do not ſee ; and let us ſupply the Defect of 
our 
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him ; and we can only pleaſe him in doing his Wi 
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-our corporal Eyes, by uſing thoſe of the Soul; but 


eſpecially let us learn to render the juſt Homage of 
Reſpect and Veneration to the Divinity, whoſe Will 
it ſeems to be, that we ſhoald have no other Percep- 
tion of him than by his Effefts in our favour. Now, 
this Adoration, this Homage, conſiſts in pleaſi 


Then he cites an excellent prayer from an anony- 
mus Poet. Great God, give us, we beſeech thee, 
« thoſe good Things of which we ſtand in need, whe- 
ther we crave them or not; and remove from us all 
t thoſe which may be hurtful to us, though we im- 
« plore them of you.? ET 

Theſe are the Principles and Sentiments he inſpi- 
red into his Followers. | 1 25. 

It muſt be allowed, that the Pagan World never 
produced any thing ſo great and perfect as Socrates. 

When we obſerve to what a Height he carries the 
Sublimity of his Sentiments, not only in reſpect to 
moral Virtue, Temperance, Sobriety, Patience in 
Adverſity, the Love of Poverty, and the Forgive- 
neſs of Wrongs ; but, what is far more conſiderable, 
in regard to the Divinity, his Unity, Omnipotence, 
Creation of the World, and Providence in the Go- 
vernment of it; the Immortality of the Soul, its 
ultimate End, and eternal Deſtiny ; the Rewards of 
the Good, and Puniſhment of the Wicked : when 
we conſider this Train of ſublime Knowledge, we 
aſk our Reaſon, Whether it is a Pagan who thinks 
and ſpeaks in this manner? and can ſcarce perſuade 
ourſelves, that from ſo dark and obſcure a Fund 
as Paganiſm, ſhould ſhine forth ſuch living and ſuch 
glorious Rays of Light. * 

This wile, this ilumined, this religious Man, how- 
ever, with all his Veneration and noble- Sentiments, 
in regard to the Divinity, is condemned as an impi- 
ous Perſon, by the Suffrages of almoſt a whole People, 
without his Accuſers (who were Miletus rs, > 
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ing able to. inſtance one ſingle: avowed Fact, or to 
pr any Proof with the leaſt Appearance of Pro. 
bability. After he was condemned to drink the Hem. 
lock, Apolladorus, who was one of his Friends and 
Diſciples, advancing to him to expreſs his Grief for 
his dying innocent; What! replied he, with a Smile, 
would. you have had me die gnilty ? The Athenian 
may kill me, but they cannot hurt me. Hence we 
may ſee the Inconveniencies of Popular Government. 
Their Aſſemblies have been, with Reafon, compared 
to a tem Sea; as that Element, like the Peo 
ple, though calm and peaceable of itſelf, is ſubject 
to be frequently agitated by a Violence not its own. 
80 the Athenians, a gentle, humane, and beneficent 
People at Bottom, were rendered warm, proud, 
haughty, inconſtant, wavering with every Wind, and 
every Impreſſion made upon them by their Comedi- 
ans and Orators. The Commonalty, ſays Plato, is 
an unconſtant, ungrateful, cruel, ſuſpicious: Animal, 
incapable of ſubmitting to the Government of Rea 
ſon; which is no Wonder, adds he, as it is commion- 
by compoſed of the Dregs of a City; and is a mon- 
Aſſemblage, without Form or Order, of all 
that is-worſt in it. The ſame Athenians who had 
condemned Socrates, after ſome time, upon Reflec- 
tion, the notorious Injuſtice of the Sentence appear- 
ed to them in all its Horrors. Athens was in uni 
verſal Mourning and Conſternation. The Schook 
were ſhut up, and all Exerciſes ſuſpended. The 
Aecuſers were called to account for the innocent 
Blood they had cauſed to be ſhed. Miletus was con- 
demned to die, and the others baniſhed. Their Re- 
ſpect and Gratitude roſe even to a religions Venera- 
tion; they dedicated a Chapel to him, as to a Hero, 
and a Demi - god, which they called Sox RATE ToOox, 
that is to ſay, the Chapel of Socrates. | 
It will not be impertinent here to obſerve, that 
the Ahenians, and other Pagans, conſidered: _ 
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Gods in a double Light. They confined their real 


Religion to the public, ſolemn, and hereditary Wor- 
ſhip, as they had received it from their Anceſtors, 
as it was eſtabliſhed by the Laws of the State, had 
been practiſed from immemorial Time, and eſpeci- 
ally confirmed by the Oracles, Augurs, Offerings, 
and Sacrifices. It is by this Standard they regulated 
their Piety; againſt which they could not ſuffer the 
leaſt Attempt whatſoever. It was of this Wor ſhip 
alone they were jealous. It was for theſe ancient 
Ceremonies they were ſuch ardent Zealots; and 
they believed, though without Foundation, that So- 
crates was an Enemy to them. But there was ano- 
ther kind of Religion, founded upon Fable, poetical 
Fictions, popular Opinions, and foreign Cuſtoms z 
for this they were little concerned, and abandoned 
it entirely to the Poets, to the Repreſentations of the 
Theatre, and common Converſation. S:crates did 
not blame the Sacrifices, Feſtivals, nor the other 
Ceremonies of Religion; he only taught, that all 
that Pomp and outward Shew could not be agreeable 
to the Gods, without Uprightneſs of Intention, and 
Purity of Heart. | ; 
In his Defence before the People, he declared, that 
he had always received and honoured the ſame Gods 
as the Athenians ; he only avoided imputing to them 
the Crimes and infamous Actions which the popular 
Credulity aſcribed to them, and which were only pro- 
per to depreciate and decry them in the Senſe of the 
People. And the very laſt Order Socrates gave before 
he expired, was, to ſacrifice, in his Name, a Cock 
to #ſculapivs, Behold, then! this Prince of the 
Philoſophers, declared by the Delphic Oracle the 
wiſeſt of Mankind, who, notwithſtanding his internal 
Conviction of one only Divinity, dies in the Boſom 
of Idolatry, and with the Profeſſion of adoring all - 
the Gods of the Pagan Theology. x 
But, ſays St Auguſtine, theſe Philoſophers were | 
: : Q 9 


nz 
not deſigned by God to enlighten the World, nor 
to bring Men over from the impious Worſhip of 
falſe Deities to the holy Religion of the true God. 


SECT. XLVI. Of ſolid Glory, and real Greatneſs. 


; W Hatever is external to a Man, whatever may 

be common to Good and Bad, does not 

make him truly valuable. We muſt judge of a Man 

by the Heart; from thence proceed great Deſigns, 
eat Actions, and great Virtues. 

Solid Glory, which cannot be imitated by Pride, 
nor equalled by Pomp, reſides in the Source of per. 
ſonal Qualifications, and noble Sentiments. To be 
good, liberal, beneficent, and generous; to value 
Riches only for the ſake of diſtributing them; Places 
of Honour, for the Service of our Country; Power 
and Credit, to be in a Condition to ſuppreſs Vice, 
and reward Virtue; to be really good without ſeek- 
ing to appear ſo; to bear Poverty nobly; to ſuffer 
Injuries and Affronts with Patience; to ſtifle Re- 
ſentments, and do all Sorts of good Offices to an E. 
nemy, when we have it in our Power to be reven- 
ed of him; to frefer the public Good to every thing 

fide, to ſacrifice our Wealth to it, our Repoſe, 
Life, and Reputation, if required: this is what 
makes a Man truly great, — really deſerving of 
Eſteem. : | 

Take away Probity from the moſt eminent Acti- 
ons, the moſt valuable Difpoſitions, and what are 
they but Objects of Contempt? Are the Drunken- 
neſs of AMexander, the Murder of his beſt Friends, 
his inſatiable Thirſt after Praiſe and Flattery, and 
his Vanity in deſiring to paſs for the Son of Jupiter: 
are theſe conſiſtent with the Character of a great 
Prince? 5 : 

When we ſee Marius, and after him Sylla, pour- 
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ing out” the Blood of the Roman Citizens in- vaſt 
Streams, for the Eſtabliſhment of their own Power, 


can we pay any Regard to their Victories and Tri- 
umphs ? On the other hand, when we hear the Em- 
peror Titus uſing that celebrated Expreſſion, My 
friends, I have loſt a day, becauſe he had done good 
to no body; when we ſee a Regulus ex him- 
ſelf to the moſt cruel Torments, rather than break 
his Word; a Cyrus, and a Scipio, making a public 
Profeſſion of Continenee and Wiſdom ; all the an- 
cient Romans ſo illuſtrious, and ſo generally eſteem- 
ed, leading a poor, frugal, and ſober Life; we heſitate 
not a Moment before we pronounce in favour of their 
great Probity and Virtue; which are of ſo great 
worth, as to ennoble, honour, and advance whatever 
approaches near them and ſurrounds them, even 
Poverty, Miſery, Exile, Impriſonment, and Torture; 
eſpecially when theſe Things are done and ſuffered, 
not with a View to Vain-glory, but through the 
Love of eternal Happineſs. Thus it is true Virtue 
alone which fixes the Price of every thing; and is 
alone the Source of ſolid Glory, and real Greatneſs. 


SECT. ' XLVIL Of the Unredſunableneſe of 
ride. * 3 


% 


PEſeons of high Birth, and great Fortunes, being 
of all Men the moſt expoſed to the Temptation 
of Pride, it is plain that ſuch ought by all means to 
labour the more earneſtly to obtain that excellent 
Virtue of Humility, and to be ever of a meck and 
humble Spirit. There is not, indeed, any ſin 
View of human Nature, under its preſent Condition, 
which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh in us all the ſe- 
cret Seeds of Pride; and on the contrary, to ſink 
the Soul into the loweſt State of Humility, and Self- 
annihilation. There is nothing in his Underſtanding, 
„„ his 


— 
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his Will, or in his preſent Condition, that can tempt 
any conſiderate Creature to Pride or Vanity; and yet 
the very Reaſons why he ſnould not be proud, are, 
notwithſtanding, the Reaſons why he is ſo. Were 
be not a ſinful Creature, he would not be ſubject to 
a Paſſion which riſes from the Depravity of his Na. 
ture; were he not an ignorant Creature, he would 
ſee he has nothing to be proud of; and were not 
the whole Species miſerable, he would not have thoſe 
wretched Objects of Compariſon before his Eyes, 
which are the Occaſions of this Paſſion, and make 
one Man valve himſelf more than another. But 
methinks the Inſtability of human Affairs, the Turns 
and Viciſſitudes of Fortune, and the ſudden Falls 
from the moſt ſwoln Ambition, are Subjects which 
ought to diſcountenance Pride. All Conditions of Life 
are open to the Strokes of Fortune, whoſe violent 
and unrelenting Storms will rend alike the Cottage 
and the Palace. Diſhonour and Grief have man 
Times ſoiled the Royal Purple, and ſtained the tri- 
umphant Luſtre of Imperial Enſigns. — 

What Favourite of Nature, what Darling of For- 
tune, can then promiſe himſelf, with Security, a long 
Continuance of Felicity ? If we duly atrend to ſuch 
Thoughts as theſe, we ſhall baniſh Pride from our 
Minds, and hide it from our Eyes. 


Of 
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Of the Conduct of the Underſtanding u che 
Search of Truth. 


Containing the Subſtance of the moſt material Things 
writ by Mr Licke-on that Subject. 


Compendized by Alexander Simm, M. A. ſome time 
Maſter of the Grammar-ſchool of Bathgate. 
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The Introduction from Spectacle de la Nature, ſbeu- 
ing the Uſe of Reaſon. - 


Ext to Faith, which, without Reaſoning, informs 
us of what we are to believe, practiſe, and 
hope for, we are poſſeſſed of no other Treaſure more 
precious than Reaſon. If this does not penetrate to 
the very Depth and Nature of Objects, it is at leaſt 
ſenſible of their Excellence, and qualifies us to con- 
ſider them without Confuſion. It beholds their Ex- 
terior, and is conſcious of their Operations and Ef- 
fects. It diſcerns their Relations and Number; their 


Agreements, Properties, and Uſefulneſs. In a Word, 


if it be not furniſhed with very clear Ideas, it how- 
ever has diſtin& Perceptions, which it improves to 
a wonderful Advantage. The Reaſon of Man is an 
active and fruitful Principle, which deliberates, wills, 
and chuſes with Freedom ; which operates, and, if 
I may uſe the Expreſſion, daily creates new Works. 
Reaſon has even enabled Men to imitate the Fabric 
of the World, in a Sphere that regularly exhibits its 

Movements and Revolutions. Man can even imitate 
the Deity ; and his Reaſon renders him the Image 
of that Deity upon Earth. + Io ; 
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It not only makes him acquainted with the Ex 
terior, the Beauty and Value of every Object, but 
likewiſe gives him the real Enjoyment of it. 

It is this Reaſon which conſtitutes him the Maſter 
and Monarch of all the Earth, and acquires him 
Poſſeſſion and Sway of his Empire. 55 
It is true indeed, Man is not invigorated with the 
Agility of Birds, nor fortified with the Strength of 
\ thoſe Animals, who are armed with Horns, ſtrong 
Talons, and deſtruftive Teeth ; he neither comes 
into the World with Furrs, or Plumes, or Scales, to 
defend him from the Injuries of the Air: but he has 
received the Gift of Reaſon ; and is therefore rich, 
and ſtrong, and plentifully accommodated with all 
be wants. This informs him, that whatever other 
Animals enjoy, it is all for his Uſe; that in reality 
they are his Slaves; their Lives and Services are at 
his Diſpoſal. The Animals ſuſtain him, and keep 
Centry at his Door; they combat for bim; they 
cultivate his Lands, and carry Wis Loads. Reaſon 
makes the mcſt inſenſible Creatures contribute to his 
Service. It cauſes the Oaks to deſcend from the 
Mountains ; and forces the Stcnes to ſtart from their 
Quarries, to furniſh kim with an Habitation. Would 
he change the Climate, croſs the Seas to diſtant 
Lands ? he makes the Mobility of the Waves and 
Winds ſubſervient to his Deſigns. | Reaſon places the 
Elements and the Metals in Subjection to his Neceſ- 
ſities; and every Object around him is ſubmiſſive 
to his Laws. As inconſiderable as he is in Bulk, 
his Reaſon furniſhes him with a Power which is on- 
ly bounded by the Earth he inhabits ; his Deſires are 
accompliſhed at each Extremity of the Globe. He 
paints his very Thoughts in Writing ; and his Letters, 
without any Trouble to him, are circulated through 
the Natigns, and intimate his Will to a People three 
thouſand Leagues diſtant from him. He correſj r 
| | | wit 
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with the whole Earth; and, after his Death, is even 


capable of entertaining the lateſt Poſterity. 


It is impoſlible to purſue Reaſon through all her 


Wonders. She enriches and adorns every State: 
And I think her as admirable in the Fingers of Artiſts, 
as ſhe is in the Diſcourſes and Writings of the Learn- 


ed: In a Word, Reaſon not only renders Man the 
Centre of the Creatures who ſurround him, but like- 


wiſe conſtitutes him their Prieſt. He is the Miniſter 
and Interpreter of their Gratitude ; and it is by his 
Mouth that they offer their Tribute of Praife to him 


who has formed them for his Glory\ Animals are 


ignorant of him who clothes and ſuſtains them. The 


Sun himſelf is inſenſible of his Author; Reaſon a- 
placed between 


lone diſcovers him. And as ſhe is 
the Deity and Creatures of no Unde ing, ſhe is 
conſcious, that in uſing theſe Creatures, Gratitude 
to God, Adoration and Love, are incumbent on her. 
Without her Preſence all Nature would be mute; 
but, by her Mediation, every Part of it proclaims 


the Glory of that Being from whom they received 


their Exiſtence, and amiable Qualities. * 
Reaſon alone is ſenſible ſhe is in his Preſence; 


ſhe alone knows what ſhe receives from his Bounty, 
and enjoys the ineſtimable Happineſs of being able to 


adore him for all that is either in her or around her. 


When we examine the various Animals with which 


Nature is univerſally peopled, we diſcover in them all 


2 certain Induſtry, and juſt Precaution, in the Means 
they chuſe for nouriſhing and rearing up their Young. 


They have an Imitation of Reaſon, becauſe all their 
Actions tend to a particular Point ; and we cannot 
miſtake in them the Operation of an infinite Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Power, which has varied their Manner of 
Life, and imprinted on each Species a Method of 
proceeding which is never diſconcerted. However, 
we are not to ſuppoſe them poſſeſſed of Underſtand- 
ing, ſince they are entirely deſtitute of Reaſon. That 


Wiſdom 


1 


. „ | 
Wiſdom by which they act, and which directs their 
Motions, reſides elſewhere. If they had it in them. 
ſelves, if they thought and rtaſoned, we ſhould not 
ſee them imbarraſſed, ſtupid, and intractable, when 
taken out of the Way of Life which is peculiar to 
each Species. If a Spider had all the Skill of a Wea. 
ver, ſhe would make ſomething elſe beſide her Web. 
Were the Swallow as ſkilful as a Maſon, ſhe would 
build with other Materials than Mortar. Were Ani. 
mals once capable of Thought, they would not be 
limited to one invarlable Track; and new Ideas would 
be infuſed into their Minds. The Principle of Rea. 
ſon would not be infertile in them, but would diſ. 
cover itſelf by an Air of Curioſity, by new Efforts, 
and new Works; and the Variety of their Thoughts 
- would not fail to diverſify their Induſtry. Hence we 
may be ſatisfied, that the Soul in Beaſts is a Prin- 
ciple of Life and Inſtinft, the Powers and Extent of 


which are er by the Occaſion we have for 
0 


them. It is for us that they are ſagacious or ſtupid, 
nimble or aukward, tame or ſavage. Their Faculties 
are proportioned to their Rank and Subordination 
in the Scale of created Beings, and to the Purpoſes 
for which they were deſigned. , The Good of Man 
being the End of their Creation, this End would have 
been defeated had they been made reaſonable Crea- 
tures. The Raven would lothe its Carrion, and prey 
on daintier Food ; the Ox grown wiſer, would ſhake 
off the Yoke; the Horſe become more intelligent, 
would diſdain his Servitude; and the rational Dog, 
inſtead of being content with the Scraps and Refuſe 
he is now fed with, would feaſt himſelf with that 
Game which he is now taught to hunt down for us. 
In a Word, the whole Animal Race would re- 
nounce their Obedience to Man, and, riſing up in 
open Rebellion, aſſert their Right of Liberty and 
Freedom. It is therefore the Want of Reaſon that 
diſpoſes them for Subjection; and it is for our Ber 
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nefit and Advantage that they juſt know enough to 
be ſerviceable to us, and no more. 0 

To demonſtrate that all ſublunary Things were 
made for the Sake and Uſe of Man, we have nothing Ges 
to do, but to ſuppoſe Man, for a Moment, to be 8 
taken from the World. Upon this Suppoſition, all wY 
nion would immediately ceaſe to ſubſiſt among the 

Works of the Deity, and a general Confuſion be ins 

troduced through the whole. The Sun enlightens 
the Earth indeed; but this Earth is inſenſible, and 
wants none of that Luſtre. - The Rains and Dews, 
aided by the Warmth of that amiable Orb, give Ve. 
getation to the Seed, and cover the Fields with Har- 
veſts and Fruits; but theſe are all loſt Riches, and _ 
there are none to gather or conſume them. 
The Earth, it is confeſſed, will nouriſh the An- 
mals; but theſe Animals are inſignificant for want 
of a Maſter to exerciſe their good Qualities, and.” © 
concenter their Services. The, Horſe and Ox hae 
Strength ſufficient to enable them to draw or carry - 
very weighty Loads; their Feet are armed with Herd, f 
capable of reſiſting the moſt rugged Ways; but they 
neither needed ſo much Force, nor ſo ſtrong a Hora, 
to qualify them for graſing in the Meadows Whers 
they ſeek their Paſture. The Sheep is charged win 
the Weight and Impurities of her Fleece; and the MY 
Cow and Goat are incommoded with the Redundancy —- #4 
of their Milk. The Earth incloſes in her Boſom 
Stones fit for Building, and Metals proper for the ö 
Formation of all Sorts of Veſſels; but ſhe has nose 
Gueſt to lodge, nor any Workmen to employ theſe E > 
HENS Her Surface is a ſpacious Garden, but 
not beneld by any Spectator; all Nature is a charm» 

ing Proſpect, but afforded to none. ONLY 0 
Let us replace Man on the Earth; Intelligence, 

Relations, and Unity, will immediately reign through * 

every Part; and the very Things which did not ſeem. 
created for Man, but ä iediately for Plants 
Mg. e a | «73:0, g r 
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or Animals, will have ſome Relation to him, by the 
Services de receives from thoſe Animals and Plants 
It being then evident enough, that the ſublunary 


Things were made for the Sake and Uſe of 


it is plain he ought to ſtudy the Knowledge of them, 
and of their Author, as well as of himſelf; and to 
endeavour, in his Inquiries that Way, to have his 
Reaſon and Underſtanding well guided, that he may 


bde able to form a right judgment of Matters that 


ky o e * — 
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may be of the greateſt Importance to him. To 


which Purpoſe the following Obſervations will be 


found of very great Uſe; and, to prevent falling in. 


to Miſtakes, deſerve to be heed ully noticed and 


followed * all young Students of every Profeſſion. 


| of the Crdue? of the Unerſaning in ile Search of 


, Knowledge. 


I is of the higheſt en unde, that great Care 

- ſhould be taken” of the Underſtanding, to con- 
duct it right in the Search of Knowledge, and in the 
dgments it makes; becauſe the Underſtanding, 
with ſuch Light as it has, well or ill informed, con- 
leads the Man; and by that Light, true or 


falſe, all his o _ Powers are dire&ted. 


Yet it is eaſy to perceive, that Men are guilty of 

many Faults i in the Exerciſe and Improvement 

75 his Faculty of the Mind, which keep them in Ig- 
norance and Error all their Lives. - | | 

1. Some Men ſeldom reaſon at all, but do and 


| til according to. the Example of others, whether 


Parents, Neighbours, or who elſe they are pleaſed 
to make choice of, to have an implicit Faith in, to 


| fave themſelves the Pains and Trouble of thinking 
and examining for themſelves. 


2. Some Men put Paſſion in the Place of Reaſon ; : | 
and, belog reſolve that "OY JON their Actions and 
Arguments, 
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Arguments, neither ufe their own, nor hearken to Fez 
other People's Reafon, any farther than it ſuits their 
Humour, Intereſt, or , 4 Es 
3. Some Men readily and ſincerely follow Reaſon ; 
but, for want of having that which one may call large, 
ſound, round- about Senſe, have not a full View of 
all that relates to the Queſtion, and may be of mo- 
ment to decide it. We are all ſhort- ſighted, and ve. ' 
ry often ſee but one Side of a Matter; our Views 
are not extended to all that has a Connection with it: 
From this Defect I think no Man is free. We ſee 1 
but in part, and we know but in part; and therefore 
it is no Wonder we conclude not right from out par- 
tial Views. ESSE 
This might inſtru& the proudeſt Eſteemer of his 
own Parts, how uſeful it is to talk and conſult with * 
others, even ſuch as come ſhort of him in Capacity, 
Quickneſs, and Penetration: For ſince no one ſces 
all, and we generally have different Proſpects of he 
ſame Thing, according to our different, as I may fa, ö; 
Poſitions to it, it is not incongruous to think, nor x 
beneath any Man to try, whether another may nat 
have Notions of Things which have eſcaped him, 
and which his Reaſon would make uſe of, if they _* 
came into his Mind. 5 9 * 
Me are miſled when the Grounds upon which we 
bottom our Reaſoning are but à Part, ſometh 
being left out which ſhould go into the Reckoning to 
make it juſt and exact. Here we may imagine, the 
vaſt Advantage that Angels and ſeparate Spirits may 
have over us, by reaſon of their more comprehenſive 
Faculties. 
However, we are born with Faculties and Powers 
capable to carry us farther than can eaſily be imagi- 
ned. But it is only the Exerciſe of thoſe Powers 
which gives us Ability and Skill in any thing, and 8 
leads us towards Perfection. Let a Man inquire out 
the beſt Books in every 1 and inform * 
* Clad 2 
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that he will ſeldom be widely out, or miſs giving 


F226 } ; 


of the moſt material Authors of the ſeveral Sefts of 


Philoſophy and Religion, and he will not find it an 


infinite Work to acquaint himſelf with the Senti. 


ments of Mankind concerning the moſt weighty and 
comprehenſive Subjects. Let him exerciſe the Free. 


dom of his Reaſon and Underſtanding in ſuch a Lati. 


tude as this, and his Mind will be ſtrengthened, his 
Capacity enlarged, his Faculties improved ; and the 
Light which the remote and ſcattered Parts of Truth 
wil give to one another, will ſo aſſiſt his Judgment, 


roof of a clear Head, and a comprehenſive Know. 
doe. | Rees” | 
: He who would rightly conduct his Underſtanding 
in the Search of Truth and Knowledge, muſt lay a- 
fide-the Prejudices imbibed from Education, Party, 


5 Faſhion, and Intereſt. He muſt fairly examine his 
- own Principles, and ſee whether they are ſuch as will 


bear the Trial. He muſt be ſure that his Perſuaſion 
of any Opinion is built upon good Grounds; and that 


bis Aſſent is no greater than what the Evidence of 


the Truth he holds, forces him to; and that they 
are Arguments, and not Inclination or Fancy, chat 
make him ſo confident and poſitive in his Tenets. 

He muſt not be in love with any Opinion, or wiſh 


it to be true, till he knows it to be ſo; and then he 


will not need to wiſh it. To be indifferent which 
of two Opinions is true, is the right Temper of the 


Mind, that preſerves . it from being n and 
diſpoſes it to examine with that Indiffer 


ency, till it 
has done its beſt to find the Truth : And this is the 
only direct and ſafe Way to it. | 

Truth is all ſimple, all pure, will bear no Mixture 
of any thing elſe with it. It is rigid and inflexible to 
any by Intereſts ; and ſo ſhould the Underſtanding 
be, whoſe Uſe and Excellency lies in conforming it- 


ſelt to it. To think of every thing juſt as it is in it- 
ſelf, is the proper Buſineſs of the Underſtanding, 


though 
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though be ot that which Men always employ it | 


TT hat Man wilfully miſguides his Underſtandi 
who hunts after Arguments to make good one $i 
of a Queſtion, and wholly neglects thoſe which fa- 
vour the other Side: This is ſo far from giving Truth, 
its due Value, that it wholly debaſes it. 7 

Some Men are very aſſiduous in reading, ad yet 
do not much advance their Knowledge by it. Thoſe 
who have read of every thing, are thought to under- 
ſtand every thing too; but it is not always ſo. Read- 
ing furniſhes the Mind only with Materials of Know- 
ledge ; it is Thinking makes what we read ours. We 
are of the ruminating Kind; and it is not enough to 
cram ourſelves with a great Load of Collections; 
unleſs we chew them over again, they will not give 
us Strength and Nouriſhment : This can be done on- 
ly by our Meditation, and examining the Reach, 
Force, and Coherence of what is faid ; and then as 
far as we apprehend and ſee the Connection of Ideas, 


ſo far it is ours: Without that, it is but ſo much 


looſe Matter floating in our Brain. The Memory 
may be ſtored, but the Judgment is little better. 
All that can be recorded in Writing, are only Facts | 
or Reaſonings. Facts are of three Sorts. 

1. The Facts of natural Agents, obſervable in the 
ordinary Operations: of Bodies one upon another, 


whether in the viſible Courſe of Things left to chem⸗ 5 


ſelves, or in Experiments made by Men, applying 


Agents and Patients to one another after a peculiar 3 


and artificial Manner 


2. Facts of voluntary Agents, more eſpeci ially the 


Actions of Men in Society, which make civil and 


moral Hiſtory. 

3. Of Opinions: In theſe three conſiſts that which 
commonly has the Name of Learning ; to which 
perhaps ſome may add a diſtin&t Head of critical 
Writings, which indeed at Bottom is nothing but 

Natter 
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Matter of Fact; and reſolves itſelf inta this; hm 
* ſuch a Man, or Set of Men, uſed ſuch a Word. or 


Phraſe in fuch a Senſe, i. e. they made ſuch Sounds 
the Marks of ſuch Ideas. | 


. 


Dnder Reaſonings are comprehended all the Diſ. 
coveries of general Truths made by human Reaſon, 


whether found by Intuition, Demonſtration, or pro. 
bable Deductions. And this is that which is, if not 
alone Knowledge, yet is, as may be ſuppoſed, moſt 
properly the Buſineſs of [thoſe who pretend to im. 
prove their Underſtandings, and make themſelves 
knowing by reading. — 
Some Men impoſe upon themſelves, by oppoſing 


the Ancients and Moderns to one another. Some 


will not admit an Opinion not authoriſed-by- Men of 
old, who were then all Giants in Knowledge; no- 


thing is to be put into the Treaſury of Truth or 


Knowledge, which has not the Stamp of Greece or 
Rome upon it; and, ſince their Days, will ſcarce 


allow that Men have been able to ſee, think, or write, 


Others, with a like Extravagancy, contemn all that 
the Ancients have left us. But Truth is always the 
ſame; Time alters it not; nor is it the better or 


worſe for being of ancient or modern Tradition, 
That was once new which any one now receives 


with Veneration for its Antiquity; and that which 
is now embraced for its Newnefs, will to Poſterity 
be old, but not thereby be leſs true. He that wiſely 
conducts his Mind in the Purſuit of Knowledge, will 
gather what Lights, and get what Helps he can from 


either of them, from whom they are beſt to be had; 


without adoring the Errors, or rejecting the Truths, 
which he may find mingled in them. 

Some nice Palates reliſh nothing but ſtrange No- 
tions quite out of the Way. Whatever is common- 
ly received, has the Mark of the many-headed Beaſt 


on it, in their Opinion; and ſo, as they think, they 


diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Vulgar. The Mul- 
5 | titude, 
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, It is true, reaſon but ill; and therefore may 


be well ſuſpected, and cannot be relied on, nor 
ſhould be followed as a ſure Guide: But Philoſophers 
and Divines, who .have quitted the "Orthodoxy of 
the Community, and the popular Doctrines of their 
Countries, have fallen into as extravagant and as ab- 
ſurd Opinions as ever common Recaption. ne 


nanced. 

It would be Madneſs to refuſe to breathe Ane 
mon Air, or quench one's Thirſt with Water, be- 
cauſe the Rabble uſe them to theſe Purpoſes. 92 

The Mind, through Eagerneſs after Knowledge, of- 
ten ſtays not long enough on what is before it, to 
look into it as it Row for haſte to purſue what is 
yet out of Sight. mans ht to be avoided : For 
if the Matter be Slag, the Senſe lies deep, the 
Mind muſt ſtop, and buckle to it, and ſtick upon it, 
with Labour, and Thought, and cloſe Contemplation; 
and not leave it, till it has maſtered the Difficulty, 
and pot Poſſeſſion of Truth. 

Well-weighed Reaſons are to Sms the Judg- 
ment. Thefe the Mind ſhould be always ready to 
bearken and ſubmit to; and, by their Teſtimony and 
Suffrage, entertain or reject any Tenet indifterently, 
whether it be a perfect Stranger, or an old Acquaint- 
ance. 

Though the Faculties of the Mind are improved 
by Exerciſe, yet they muſt not be put to a "Stteſs. 
beyond their Strength. Quid valeant humeri, quid” 
ferre recuſent, muſt be made the Meaſure of 
every one's Underſtanding, who has a Defire not. 
only to perform well, but to keep up. the Vigour 
of his Faculties, and not to baulk his Underſtand- 
ing by what is too hard for it. The Mind once 
jaded b bs an Attempt above its Power, it is either 
diſabled for the fe, or at leaſt is very hardly 


brought to exert its Force again on any Subject that 
WN een and Meditation. The Underſtand- 


ing 
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ſhould be brought to the difficult Parts of Knoy: 
ledge by inſenſible Degrees; and in ſuch a gradual 
Proceeding, nothing is too hard for it. He that be. 
gins with the Calf, may carry the Ox ; but he that 
will at firſt go to take up an Ox, may ſo diſable him. 
ſelf as not to be able to lift a Calf after that. 
Let thoſe who would conduct their Underſtand. 
ings right, be warned, not to take any Word or Term, 
howſoever authoriſed by the Language of the Schools, 
to ſtand for any thing, till they have an Idea of it, 
Words are not made to conceal, but to declare and 

ſhew ſomething. 5 

There is a conſtant Succeſſion and Flux of Ideas in 
our Minds: And it may be of great Advantage, if 
we can by Uſe get that Power over our Minds, as 
to be able to direct that Train of Ideas; ſo that none 
of them may come in View, but ſuch as are pertinent 
to our preſent Inquiry, and in ſuch Order as may 
be moſt uſeful to the Diſcovery we are upon; or, 
at leaſt, if ſome foreign and unſought Ideas will of- 
fer themſelves, we may be able to reject them, and 
keep them from taking off our Minds from their 
preſent Purſuit, and kinder them from running 2. 
way with our Thoughts quite from the Subject in 
hand. To effect this, we muſt endeavour by fre- 

uent Attention and Application, to get the Habit of 
ttention and Application. 

As Nature has placed a Difference in Things; ſo 
io perceive and obſerve every the leaſt Difference 
that is in Things, and to diſcriminate them thereby 
one from another, argues a quick and clear Sight; 
and keeps the Underſtanding ſteady and right in its 
Way to Knowledge. There ſeems to be no other 
Rule for this, but a due and right Conſideration of 
Things as they are in themſelves. He that has ſettled 
in his Mind determined Ideas, with Names affixed 
to them, will be able both to diſcern their Differences 
ene from another, which is really diſtinguiſhing Aras 
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where the Penury of Words affords not Terms an- 
ſwering every diſtinct Idea, will be able to apply 
proper diſtinguiſhing Terms to the comprehenſive and 
equivocal Names he is forced to make uſe of, Where 
Men have clear and diſtin Conceptions that anſwer 
their verbal Diſtinctions, they are right, and are per- 
tinent, as far as they ſerve to clear any thing in the 
Subject under their Conſideration, whether they are 
led into it by their own Meditations, or the Informa- 
tion of Books. 

An Aptneſs to jumble Things together, wherein 
can be found any Likeneſs, is a Fault in the Under- 
ftanding on the other ſide z which will not fail to 
miſlead it, and, by this lumping of Things, hinder 
the Mind from diſtin& and accurate Conceptions of 
them, 1 224 50 

The Uſe of Similies may be a good Way, and 
uſeful in the . explaining our Thoughts to others : 
yet it is by no means a right Method to ſettle true 
Notions of any thing in ourſelves ; becauſe Similies 
always fail in ſome Part, and come fhort of that 
Exactneſs which our Conceptions ſhould: have to 
Things, if we would think aright. Such borrowed 


and alluſive Ideas may follow real and ſolid Truth, 


to ſet it off when found; but muſt by no means be 
ſet in its Place, and taken for it ; otherwiſe Fancy 
may paſs for Knowledge, and what is prettily ſaid, 
be miſtaken for ſolid. hey. „ Art 
The Variety of Diſtempers in Mens Minds is as 
great as of thoſe in their Bodies. Some are epide- 
mic, few eſcape them; and every one too, if he 
would look into himſelf, would find ſome Defect of 
his particular Genius. There is ſcarce any one with- 
out ſome Idioſyncraſy that he ſuffers by. This Man 
preſumes upon his Parts, that they will not. fail him 
at Time of Need; and ſo thinks it ſuperfluous La- 
bour to make any Proviſion before-hand. His Under- 
ſtanding is to him like Fortunatus's Purſe, which is 
8 always 
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always to furniſh him, without ever putting any thi 
into it before · hand; and ſo he ſits ſtill fatisficd, with. 
out endeavouring to ſtore his Underſtanding with 
Knowledge. It is the ſpontaneous Product of the 
Country, and what Need of Labour in Tillage ? Such 
Men may ſpread their native Riches before the Igno- 
rant; but they were beſt not come to Streſs and 
Trial with the Skilful. We are born ignorant of e. 
very thing. The Superficies of Things that ſurround 
them, make Impreſſions on the Negligent; but no 
body penetrates into the Inſide without Labour, At. 
tention, and Induſtry. Stones and Timber grow of 
themſelves; but yet there is no uniform Pile with 
Symmetry and Convenience to lodge in, without 
Toi and Pans. | 

On the other fide, there are others that depreſs 
their own Minds, deſpond at the firſt Difficulty ; and 
conclude, that the getting an Inſight in any of the 
Sciences, or making any Progreſs in Knowledge, 
farther than ſerves their ordinary Buſineſs, is above 
their Capacities. Theſe fit ſtill, becauſe they think 
they have not Legs to go. To theſe one may for 
Anſwer apply the Proverb, Ce legs, and have legs. 
No body knows what Strength of Parts he has till 
he has tried them. And of the Underſtanding one 
may moſt truly ſay, that its Force is greater gene- 
rally than it thinks, till it is put to it: Vireſque ac- 
-quirit eundyi, And therefore the proper Remedy 
here is, but to ſet the Mind to Work, and apply the 
Thoughts vigorouſly to the Buſineſs : For it holds in 
the Struggles of the Mind, as in thoſe of War, Dum 
putant ſe vincere, vicere. A Perſuaſion that we 
Mall overcome any Difficulties that we meet with 
in the Sciences, ſeldom fails to carry us through 
them. No body knows the Strength of his Mind, 
and the Force of ſteady and regular Application, till 
he has tried. This is certain, he that ſets out upon 
weak Legs, will not only go farther, but grow ſtrong- 
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er too, than one, who, with a vigorous Conſtitution 


and firm Limbs, only its ſtill. ben 
Difficulties ſhould ſerve rather to excite” our Vi- 


gour, than ener vate our Induſtry. The ſuteſt Way 


for a Learner in this Cafe, as in all other Cafes, is; 
not to advance by Jumps and large Strides, but lei- 
furely and orderly. Let that which he ſets himſelf 
to learn next, be indeed the next, 7; e. as nearly 
conjoined with what he knows already as is poſſible. 
Let ir be diftim&t, but not remote from it. Let it be 


new, and what he did not know before, that the 


Underſtanding may advance; but let it be as little 
at once as may be, that its Advances may be clear 


and ſure. All the Ground that it gets this Way, it 
will hold. This diſtinct gradual Growth in Know- 


ledge is firm and fure : It carries its own Light with 


it in every Step of its Progreſſion, in an eaſy and or- 


derly Train; than which there is nothing of more 
Uſe to the Underſtanding. 


The greateſt Part of true Knowledge lies in 2 diſ. 


tint Perception of Things in themſelves diſtinct: 
And ſome Men give more clear Light and Knowledge 
by the bare diſtin& ſtating of a Queſtion, than others 
by talking of it in groſs whole Hours together. In 
this, they who ſo ſtate a Queſtion, do no more but 
ſeparate and diſintangle the Parts of it one from an- 
other; and lay them, when ſo diſintangled, in theit 
due Order. This often, without any more ado, re- 
ſolves the Doubt, and ſhews the Mind where the 
Truth lies. The Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas in Queſtion, when they are once ſeparated and 
diſtinctly conſidered, is, in many Caſes, preſently 


perceived, and thereby clear and laſting Knowledge 
gained: Whereas Things in groſs, taken up together, - 


and fo lying together in Confuſion, can produce in 
the Mind but a confuſed, which in effect is no 
Knowledge; or, at leaſt, when it comes to be exa- 
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mined and made uſe of, will prove little better than 
none. 

Ihe right principling of Children and Scholars, 
fays Mr Locke, is to take heed, as much as may be, 
that, in their tender Years, Ideas that have no 
natural Coheſion, come not to be united in their 
Heads ; and that they never fuffer any Ideas to be 
joined in their Underſtandings, d any other or ſtrong. 
er Combination, than what their own Nature and 
Correſpondence give them ; and that they often ex. 
amine thoſe that they find linked together in their 
Minds, whether this Aſſociation of Ideas be from 
the viſible Agrcement that is in the Ideas themſelves, 
or from the habitual and prevailing Cuſtom of the 
Mind joining them thus together in Thinking. 
Authors of moſt of the Books of Argument, write, 
ſome againſt their own Conviction : Others, to main. 
tain the Tenets of a Party they are engaged in; ſuch 
cannot be ſuppoſed to reject any Arms that may 
help. to defend their Caufe, and therefore ſhould be 
read with the greateſt Caution. A third Sort write 
for Opinions they are fincerely perſuaded of, and 
believe to be true; and, for that Reaſon, think they 
may ſo far allow. themſelves to indulge their laudable 

ection to Truth, as to permit their Eſteem ot it, 
to give it the beſt Colours, and ſet it off with the 
beſt Expreſſions and Dreſs they can, thereby to gain 
it the caſjeſt Entrance into the Minds of their Read- 
ers, and fix it deepeſt there. 

One of theſe being the State of Mind we may 
juſtly ſuppoſe moſt Writers to be in, it is fit 
their Readers, who apply to them for Inſtruction, 
ſhould not Jay by that Caution which. becomes 2 
fincere Purſuit of Truth, and ſhould make them 
always watchful 2gainſt whatever may conceal or 
miſrepreſent it. To. do this, the ſureſt and moſt 
effectual Remedy is, to fix in the Mind the clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of the Queſtion ſtripped of a—_ 
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and fo likewiſe, in the Train of Argumentation, to 
take up the Author's Ideas, neglecting his Words, 
obſerving how they connect or ſeparate thoſe in 
the Queſtion. He that does this, will be able to 
caſt off all that is ſuperfluous; he will ſee what is 
ertinent, what coherent, what is direct to, and 
what flides by the Queſtion. This will readily ſhew 
him all the foreign Ideas in the Diſcourſe, and where 
they were brought in; and though they perhaps 
dazzled the Writer, yet he will perceive that they 
give no Light nor Strength to his Reaſoning. And 
though Readers perhaps may not have the Skill of 
repreſenting to themſelves the Author's Senſe, by pure 
Ideas ſeparated from Sounds, and thereby diveſted 
of the falſe Lights, and deceitful Ornaments of Speech; 
yet they can and ſhould keep the preciſe Queſtion 
ſteadily in their Minds, carry it along with them 
through the whole Diſcourſe, and ſuffer not the leaſt 
Alteration in the Terms, either by Addition, Sub- 
traction, or ſubſtituting any other. This one 
ia has a 5 it; 3 has not 
a mind to it, it is plain, makes his Underſtanding 
the Warehouſe of other Mens Lumber, I mean 
falſe and unconcluding Reaſonings ; rather than a Re- 
poſitory of Truth for his own Uſe, when he has Oc- 
caſion for it. 

The Mind of Man being very narrow, and ſo ſlow 
in making Acquaintance with Things, and taking: in 
new Truths, that no one Man is capable, in a much 
longer Life than ours, to know all Truths.; it be- 
comes our Prudence, in our Search after Knowledge, 
to employ our Thoughts about fundamental and ma- 
terial Queſtions; carefully avoiding thoſe that are 
trifling; and not ſuffering ourſelves to be divert- 
ed from our main even Purpoſe, by thoſe that are 
merely incidental. There are fundamental Truths 
that lie at the Bottom, the Baſis upon which a great 
many others reſt, and in which they have their Con- 

ſiſtency. 


1 | 
fſterity. Theſe ate teeming Truths, rich in Store; 
with which they furniſh the Mind ; and, like the 
Lights of Heaven, are not only beautiful and enter. 
taining in themſelves, but give Light and Evidence 


to other Things that without them could not be ſeen; 


er known. Such is that admirable Diſcovery of Mr 
Newton, That all bodies gravitate to one another ; 
which may be counted as the Baſis of natural Phi. 
loſophy : Which, of what Ule it is to the underſtand. 
ing of the great Frame of our ſolar Syſtem, he has, 


to the Aſtoniſhment of the learned World, ſhewn; 


and how much farther it would guide us in other 
Things, if rightly purſued, is not yet known. Our 
Saviour's great Rule, That we ſhould love our neigh. 
bour as. ourſelves, is ſueh a fundamental Truth for 
the regulating human Society, that I tink, by that 
alone, one might, without Difficulty, determine all the 
Cafes and Doubts in ſocial Morality. Theſe, and 
fach 2s theſe, are the Truths we ſhould endeavour 
to find out, and ſtore our Minds with. 

There is ſcarce any thing more for the Improve. 
ment of Knowledge, for the Eaſe of Life, and the 
Diſpatch of Bufineſs, than for a Man to be able to 
diſpoſe of his own Thoughts : And there is ſcarce a- 
ny thing harder in the whole Conduct of the Under- 
ſtanding, than to get a full Maſtery over it. The 
Mind, in a waking Man, has always ſome Object 
that it applies itſeif to; which, when we are lazy 
and unconcerned, we can eaſily change, and at plea- 
fore transfer our Thoughts to another, and from 
thence to a third. Hence Men forwardly conclude, 
and frequently ſay, Nothing is ſo free as Thought: 
And it were well it were ſo; but the contrary will 
be found true in ſeveral Inſtances. There are many 
Caſes wherein there is nothing more ungovernable 
than our Thoughts. They will not be directed what 
Objects to purſue, nor be taken off from thoſe they 
baye once fixed on; but run away with a _ in 
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Purſuit of thoſe i they _ whe let him do 
what he can. Theſe un Thoughts m 
be reduced to theſe Ms | * 
1. Matters that are recommended to our Thoughts 
by any of our Paſſions, take Poſſeſſion of our Minds 
with a kind of Authority, and will not be kept out, 
or diflodged; but, as if the Paſfion that rules, were 
for the Time the Sheriff of the Place, and came 


vuith all the Poſſe, the Underſtanding is ſeized, and 


taken with the Object it introduces, as if it had a 
legal Right to be alone conſidered there. There is 
ſcarce any body of ſo calm a Temper, who hath not 
ſome time found this Tyranny on his Underftand- 
ing, and ſuffered under the Inconvenience of it. Who 
is there almoſt, whoſe Mind, at ſome time or other, 
Love -or Anger, Fear or Grief, has not faftened to 
ſome Clog, that it could not turn itfelf to = other 
Odject? A prevalling Paſſion ſo pins down cur Thoughts 
to the Object and Concern of it, that a Man paſſion- 
ately in Love, cannot bring himſelf to think of his 
ordmary Affairs; or a kind Mother drooping under 
the Loſs of a Child, is not able to bear a Part, as the 
was wont, in the Diſcourſe of the Company, or Con- 
verſation of her Friends. The Shame that fuch 
Dumps cauſe to well-bred People, when it carries 
thera away from the Company where they ſhould 
bear a Part in the Converſation, is a ſufficient Ar- 
gument, that it is a Fault in the Condu& of our Un- 
derſtanding, not to have that Power over it as to 
make uſe of it to thoſe Purpoſes, and on thoſe Oc- 
caſions, wherein we have need of its Aſſiſtance. When 
the Fancy is thus bound by Paſſion, I know no Way 
to ſet the Mind free, and at Liberty to proſecute 
what Thoughts the Man would make choice of, but 
to allay the preſent Paſſion, or counterbalance it with 
another ; which is an Art to be got by Study, and 
Acquaintance with the Paſſions. © 405 
I grant, ſomething muſt be allowed to legitimate 
Paſſions, 
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Paſſions, and to natural Inclinations. Every M 


beſides occaſional Affections, has beloved Studies! 


and theſe the Mind will more cloſely ſtick to : But 
yet it is beſt that it ſhould be always at Liberty, and 
under the free Diſpoſal of the Man, to act how, and 
upon what he directs. 

2. Beſides this, we may often find, that the Under. 
ſanding, when it has a while employed itſelf upon 
a Subject, which either Chance or ſome ſlight Ob. 
ject offered to it, without the Intereſt or Recommen. 
dation of any Paſſion, works itſelf into a Warmth, 
and by degrees gets into a Career; wherein, like a 
Bowl down a Hill, it increaſes its Motion by going, 
and will not be ſtopped or diverted : though, when 
the Heat is over, it ſees all this earneſt Application 
was about a Trifle, not worth a Thought, and al 


the Pains employed about it, loſt Labour. 


Thoſe who find themſelves thus apt to be carried 
away, muſt be very careful never to humour their 
Minds in being thus triflingly buſy. Men know the 
Vaiue of their corporal Liberty ; and therefore ſuffer 
not willingly Fetters and Chains to be put upon them 
To have the Mind captivated, is, for the Time, 
certainly the greater Evil of the two; and deſerve; 
our utmoſt Care to preſerve' the Freedom of our bet- 
ter Part. And in this Caſe our Pains will not be loſt; 
ſtriving and ſtruggling will prevail, if we conſtantly, 
on all ſuch Occaſions, make uſe of it. As ſoon 2 


we find the Mind makes itſelf a Buſineſs of nothing, 


we ſhould immediately diſturb and check it. Cow 
ſtant Endeavours will at laſt make it eaſy ; and at 
laſt a Man may come to be ſo fully Maſter of his 
own Thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from 
one Subject to another, with the ſame Eaſe that he 
can lay by any thing he has in his Hand, and take 
ſome thing elſe that he has a mind to, in the room 
of it. This Liberty of Mind is of great Uſe both 
in Buſineſs and Study ; and he that has got it, 2 
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have no ſmall Advantage of Eaſe and Diſpatch, in all 
that is the choſen and uſeful Employment of his Un- 
derſtanding. But, 5 3 ; 

3- There is a third Sort, yet lower than this. Tt 
is à ſort of Childiſhneſs, if I may ſo ſay, of the Un- 
derſtanding ; wherein, during the Fit, it plays. with 
and dandles ſome inſignificant Puppet, to no End, 
nor with any Deſign at all; and yet cannot eaſily be 
got off from it. Thus ſome trivial Sentence, or a 
Scrap of Poetry, will ſometimes get into Mens Heads, 
and make ſuch a chiming there, that there is no ſtill- 
ing of it; no Peace to be obtained, no Attention to 
any thing elſe ; but this impertinent Gueſt will take 
up the Mind, and poſſeſs the Thoughts, in ſpite of 
all Endeavours to get rid of it. Perſons of very good 
Parts have experimented in themſelves this trouble- 
ſome Intruſion of ſome friſking Ideas, and chiming 
Repetitions, which thus importune the Underſtand- 
ing, and hinder it from being better employed. 
However, this inſignificant Buzz of purely empty 
Sounds, ſeldom happens to the Mind, but when it 
it lazy, or very looſely and negligently employed. 
And ſince the rouſing of the Mind, and ſetting the 
Underſtanding on Work with ſome Degrees of Vi- 
gour, does, for the moſt part, preſently ſet it free 
from theſe idle Companions ; it may not be amiſs, 
whenever we. find ourſelves troubled with them, to 
make uſe of ſo profitable a Remedy always at hand. 

There is a Cafe ſomething of Kin to this, though 
much odder ; and that is, of a fort of Viſions that 
ſome People have lying quiet, but perfectly awake, 
in the Dark, or with their Eyes ſhut. It is a great 
Variety of Faces, moſt commonly very odd ones, 
that appear to them in Train one after another: 8 
that having had juſt the Sight of one, jt immediately 
paſſes away to give place to another, that the ſame 
Inſtant ſucceeds, and has as quick an Exit as its 
Leader. And fo theſe intruding Strangers march on 
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in their ſolemn Proceſſion, and conſtant Succeſſion, 
Joſt appearing, and then vaniſhing : Nor can any one 
of them, by any Endeavour, be ſtopped or retained 
beyond the Inſtant of its Appearance, but is thruſt 
out by his Followers. This odd fantaſtical Phæno- 
menon, or Appearance, ſeems to have a mechanical 
Cauſe, and to depend upon the Matter and Motiog 
of the Blood or animal Spirits. | 


PART I. 
SECT. I. The Eloquence of holy Scripture, 


ture, nothing is more uſeful than to have a juſt 
Taſte of the ancient Simplicity. And this may 
beſt be obtained, by reading the moſt ancient Greek 
Authors, Homer, Plato, Xenophon, and the other 
earlieſt Writers. After that, you will be no more 
ſurpriſed at the Plainneſs the Scripture-ſtyle? 
For in them you will find almoſt the ſame kind of Cu- 
ſtoms, the ſame artleſs Narratiens, the ſame Images 
of great Things, and the ſame Movements. The 
Difference betwixt them, upon Compariſon, is much 
to the Honour of the Scripture. It ſurpaſſes them 
vaſtly in native Simplicity, Livelineſs, and Grandeur. 
Homer himſelf never reached the Sublimity of Maſes's 
Songs, eſpecially the laſt, Deut. xxxii. 1.—4. and 

,—13-; Which all the raelitiſb Children were to 
3 by Heart. Never did any Ode, either Grgek 
or Latin, come up to the Loftineſs of the Pſalms. 
Particularly that which begins thus, P/al. l. The migh- 
ty God, even the Lord hath ſpoken, ſurpaſſes the 4 


I N order to perceive the Eloquence of the Scrip. 
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moſt Stretch of human Invention. Neither Humer, 

nor any other Poet, ever equalled aiah deſcribing - / 

the Majeſty of God, J. xl. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. * | 
c the 


16. 17. 18. 21. 22. 25. 26. 28. In whoſe Sigh 
nations of the Earth are as the ſmall duſt ; yea, leſs 
than nothing, and —_— Seeing it is he that ſtretch- 
eth out the heavens like à curtain, and ſpreadeth 


them out as a tent to dwell in. Sometimes this Pro- 


phet has all the Sweetneſs of an Eclogue, in the 
ſmiling Images he gives us of Peace, 1/aiah xi. © 


and xxxv.: And ſometimes he ſoars ſo high, 
as to leave every thing below him. What is there 
in Antiquity that may be compared to the Lamenta- 
tions, Chap. i. 1. 2. 16. 20. and ii. 1. 8. 11. 12. 
19. 20. 21. where Jeremiah tenderly deplores the 
Miſeries of his Country? or the Prophecy of Na- 


hum, Chap. l. I. 3. 5. 6. it 1. 3. 4. 8. 9 16. 


and iii. 2. 1 3. 17. 18.? When he foreſees, in Spirit, 

the proud Nineveh fall under the Rage of an invin- 

cible Army; we fancy that we ſee the Army, and 

hear the Noiſe of Arms and Chariots. Every thi 

is painted in ſuch a lively Manner as ſtrikes the Ima- 
ination. The Prophet far outdoes Homer. Read 

likewiſe Daniel, Chap. v. 15. 29. denouncing 


to Belſhazzar the divine Vengeance ready to over=., .. 
whelm him; and try if you can find any thing in 


the moſt ſublime Originals of Antiquity that can be 
compared to thoſe Paſſages of holy Writ. 


As for the reſt of Scripture, every Portion of it Je 


is uniform and conſiſtent ; every Part bears the pe- 
culiar Character that becomes it. The Hiſtory, the 
particular Detail of Laws, the Deſcriptions, the 


vehement and pathetic Paſſages, the Myſteries, and 


Prophecies, and moral Diſcourſes; in all theſe there 
appears a natural and beautiful Variety. In ſhort 


there is as great a Difference betwixt the Heathen - 


Poets and the Prophets, as there is betwixt the falſe 
Enthuſiaſm and the true. The ſacred Writers being 
8 T 2 | truly 


— - n 
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truly inſpired, do, in a ſenſible Manner, expreſs 
ſomething divine ; while the others, ſtriving to ſoar 
Above themſelves, always ſhew human Weakneſs in 
their loftieſt Flights. 3 

The Simplicity of Style uſed alſo in the New Te. 
Nament, is entirely according to the, ancient Taſte, 
It is agreeable both to Moſes and the Prophets, whoſe 
Expreſſions Chriſt often uſes. But though his Lan- 


guage be plain and familiar, it is however figurative 
and ſublime in many Places, even in his moſt popu- 
lar Diſcourſes. I do not mean thoſe that St John 


relates, where almoſt every thing is ſenſibly divine; 


I ſpeak of his moſt familiar Diſcoùrſes recorded by 
the other Evangeliſts. The Apoſtles wrote, in the 
fame Manner; with this Difference, that qeſus Chriſt 
being Maſter of his Doctrine, delivers it calyfly. He 


ſays juſt what he pleaſes; and ſpeaks with? the ut- 
moſt Eaſineſs, of the heavenly Kingdom and Glory, 
as of his Father's houſe, John xiv. 2. All thoſe ex- 
alted Things that aſtoniſh us, were natural and fa- 


miliar to him. He is born there; and only tells us 


what he ſaw, as he himſelf declares, 7ohr viii. 38. 
On the contrary, the Apoſtles ſank (2 Cor. xit. 2. 4. 
7.) under the Weight of the Truths that were re- 
vealed to them: They want Words, and are not 


| able to expreſs their Ideas. Hence flow thoſe Di- 
greſſions, and obſcure Paſſages in St Paul's Writings, 


and thoſe Tranſpoſitions of his Thoughts; which 
ſfhew his Mind was tranſported with the Abundance 
and Greatneſs of the Truths that offered themſelves 
to his Attention. All this Irregularity of Style ſhews, 
that the Spirit of God forcibly guided the Minds of 


the Apoſtles. - But, notwithſtanding theſe little Diſ- 


orders of their Style, every thing in it is noble, 
lively, and moving. Lou ſee therefore that the E- 
loquence of Scripture is not confined to the Books 
of the Old Teſtament ; but is likewiſe to be found 


in the New. Abp of Cambray on Eloquence. © 


SECT. 


SECT. II. of the Delije. 


T HE general Tradition of Nations has preſerved 
and handed down to us the Memory of the 
Deluge; and of a few Perſons that were ſaved in a a 
Boat, in order to reſtore Mankind. The ſame Tra- 
dition, as perpetuated in the Writings of the ancient 
Poets, does alſo inform us, that the Earth did for- 
merly enjoy one continual Spring ; but that Mankind, 
abuſing the Bleſſings of Nature, and degenerating in- 
to evil Courſes, were ſwept away by one univerſal 
Inundation. The Teſtimony of the ſacred Records, 
and the univerſal Tradition of Nations concerning 
this Matter, are abundantly confirmed by what Na- 
ture diſcovers to us, in thoſe Footſteps of the Deluge 
which {till remain in moſt Parts of the terraqueous 
Globe; and do plainly teach us, that nothing but an 
univerſal Diſlocation or Diſſolution of the Parts of 
the Earth could occaſion that Mixture and Confuſion” 
of Subſtances which we find in ſeveral Places; as of 
terreſtrial Plants, the Bones of Animals, Maſſes of 
broken Metals, and ſundry Works of human Art, 
Teeth of Fiſhes, and other Productions of the Sea, 
together with Sea-ſhells, whereof there are Plains 
full in the very Middle of Arica, above three hun- 
dred Leagues from the Sea; and Heaps of them are 
piled up on the very Top of the Ape. Now, how 
ſhall we account for ſuch a general Diſperſion of 
marine Bodies all over the Globe, but from ſome 
one univerſal Cataſtrophe ? Theſe. marine Bodies, 
found in great Continents and Iſlands, on Tops of 
Mountains, and in the Bowels of the Earth, do 
ſpeak Demonſtration to our Senſes ; and are a Lan- 
guage which is underſtood by the moſt common Ca- 
pacities, having been appointed by Providence as fo 
many ſtanding Monuments of the moſt remarkable 
of all Tranſactions ; and are, with regard to a Hi- 
| dS dom 


5 


E 

ſtory of Moſes, the ſame as Medals to the Roman 

Hiſtory. KS Wee gs | 
Whether there was at the Deluge an univerſal 
Earthquake, which changed the Form of the Earth, 
by exalting the lower Places which the Sea occupied 
before, and depreſſing the more elevated Parts which 
were inhabited by Mankind; or whether God only 
changed the Place of the Waters, by ſinking that 
Part of the Globe which was before inhabited by 
Mien, to be a new Receptacle for the Ocean, and 
fllxing our Abode where the great Deep was; we 
find by Experience, in all Places and Countries which 
are now inhabited, undoubted Proofs that theſe 
Places were once covered by the Sea. So that the 
uriverſal Deluge is an Event whoſe Proofs are till 
prefented to our Obſervation, in what; Manner ſo- 
ever it was occaſioned, and however incomprehenſible 
it may appear. From whence refults this impor- 
tant Truth, namely, That there are, both in Nature 
and in the ſacred Writings, many Particulars above 
the Reach of Man's Conception ; but the Reality of 
whoſe Exiſtence does not, for all this, ceaſe to be 
certain, and capable of Demonſtration. Spectacle, ve. 


* 


PR SECT. II. 41 Inſtance of the curious Intriguet 
P Providence. | 


1 T E City Corinth had ever ſhewn herſelf an en- 
3 tire Lover of Freedom, and the moſt averſe 
from Tyranny. This City therefore, at the Requeſt 

of the Syracuyſans, ſent Timoleon, who bore an ex- 
treme Hatred to Tyrants, with a ſmall Force to their 
Relief; who, in a ſhort Time, cleared not only 

, - Syracuſe, but all the other Citie of Sicily alſo, of 
oppreſſive and cruel Tyrants. he is proceeding 
with extraordinary Succeſs in is glorious Work, 
Tieetes, one of theſe Tyrants, diſpatched we un- 
| own 
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known Foreigners to aſſaſſinate Timalean, then at Adrg- 
num. Timoleom uſed not to have any ſtanding Guard 
about his Perſon, and was then altogether ſecure, 
diverting himſelf, without Jealouſy or Caution, among 
the Citizens of that Place. The Villains who were 


Poniards under their Cloaks; and preſſing in among 
the Croud, by little and little got cloſe up to the Altar. 
But as they were juſt looking for a Sign from each 
other to begin the Attempt, a third Perſon ſtruck 
one of them over the Head with a Sword ; who ſud- 
denly falling down, neither he who gave the Blow, 
nor the Partiſan of him that reeeived it, kept their 


his bloody Sword, put no ſtop to his Flight, till he 
gained the Top of a lofty Precipice; while the o- 
ther laying hold of the Altar, beſought Timoleon to 
ſpare his Life, and he would reveal to him the whole 
Conſpiracy. His Pardon being granted, he confeſ- 
ſed, that both himſelf and his dead Companion were 
ſent purpoſely to flay him. While this Diſcovery 
was made, he that killed the other Conſpirator, had 
been brought down from his Sanctuary of the Rock; 
who loudly proteſted, as he came along, that there 


teous Vengeance for his Father's Blood, of a Man 
that had murdered him before in the City - of Leon- 
tium. The Truth whereof was atteſted by ſeveral 
there preſent ; who could not chuſe but wonder too 
at the curious Intrigues and rare Management of 


Event the Spring to that great Emergency; uniti 
every ſcattered Accident, and looſe: Particular, 
remote Action, and interweaving them together to 
ſerve its Purpoſes in the Preſervation of Timoleon. 


Stations any longer : But the one making way with 


ſent upon this e came directly into te 
Temple, where Timoleon was about to ſacrifice, with | 


— 


was no Injuſtice in the Fact; for he only took righ- 


Providence, which does ſo dexterouſly proceed, and 
work in that admirable Order, as to make this little 


But this fortunate Eſcape of his had Effects and 
0 Conſequences 


N ( 152 ) 2 
Conſequences beyond the preſent; for it inſpired the 
Corinthians with mighty Hopes, and future Expec- 
tations of Timoleon. The People reverenced and 

protected him as a ſacred Perſon, and one ſent b 
God to avenge and redeem Sicily. Plutarch's Lt. 
of Timoleon. | | 


SECT. IV. Of a Jewiſh Tradition. 


T H E Jews have a Tradition, which, becauſe of its 

near Reſemblance to what is above related, 
merits a Place here. This 7euiſb Tradition relates, 
that Moſes was called up, by a Voice from Heaven, 
to the Top of the Mountain Sinai; where, in a Con- 
ference with the ſupreme Being, he was permitted . 
to propoſe to him ſome Queſtions concerning his 
Adminiſtration of the Univerſe. In the midſt of this 
divine Conference, he was commanded to look down 
on the Plain below. At the Foot of the Mountain, 
there iſſued out a clear Spring of Water ; at which 
a Soldier alighted frem his Horſe to drink. He was 
no ſooner gone, than a little Boy came to the ſame 
Place; and finding a Purſe of Gold which the Soldier 
had dropped, took it up, and went away with it. 
Immediately after this came an infirm old Man, 
weary with Age and Travelling; and having quench- 
ed his Thirſt, ſat down to reſt himſelf by the Side 
of the Spring. The Soldier wanting his Purſe, and 
miſſing it, returns to ſearch for it, and demands it 
of the old Man; who affirms he had not ſeen it, and 
appeals to Heaven in witneſs of his Innocence. The 
Soldier, not believing his Proteſtations, grows angry, 
and kills him. Maſes upon this fell on his Face with 
Horror and Amazement; when the divine Voice thus 
prevented his Expoſtulations. Be not ſurpriſed, 
Maſes, nor afk why the Judge of the whole Earth 


hath ſuffered this Thing to come to paſs. The Child 
2 3. X #4 15 
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(139 "Þ + © 
is the Occaſion that the Blood of the old Man is fpilt s 

but know, that the old Man whom thou ſaweſt, was 

the Murderer of that Child's Father, * ” 

This Parable teaches us to check our Preſum | 

in arraigning the Goodneſs or Juſtice of our Maker, 
whoſe Ways are paſt finding out by weak and fallible + 
Mortals. Amuſements, page 277. | _ 
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The HER MIT; or, The Fuſtice of Providence © 


repreſented. By Dr Thomas Parnell. _ 3 
AR in a wild, unknown to public view, + 2:00 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew : 

The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, * 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well: 1 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days, 4 


Pray'r all his bus'neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 
A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe: 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, * = 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway: : $f 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt 4. +, 40 
And all the tenure of his foul is loſt. 2 1 0 
So, when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image dh its wat' ry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, x 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow: ?: 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſcene divide, /*:-3 1 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide; 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 1 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, "8 
To find if books, or ſwains, report it right, 58 | 


* Weak man with erring rage may throw the dart, "Le | 25 ol 
But Heav'n (hall guide it to the guilty heart. 
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W hoſe feet came wand'rin 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim- ſtaff he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 


= 
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(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 


* 


g Oer the nightly dew), 


Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watghing each event. 
The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs 


And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs; 


And ſoft in gracefu 
Then near approaching, Father, hail ! he cry'd ; 


But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 


A youth came poſting, o'er a croſſing way; 
His rayment decent, his complexion fair 
| ringlets wav'd his hair. 


And, Hail, my ſon, the rev'rend fire reply'd: 


Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 


Along the wide canals the Zephyr play: 


"And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road, 


Tilkeach with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 


While in their age they differ, join in heart, 
Thus ſtands an aged elm, in ivy bound; 


Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 
Now ſunk the ſun, the clufing hour of day 


Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober gray; 


Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe: 


* * 


When near the road a ſtately palace roſe. ** 


There by the moon thro? ranks of trees they paſe, 
Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 
It chanc'd, the noble maſter & the dome $5.7 
Still. made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home; 
Yet tall the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, . | 
Prov*d the vain flouriſt of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arrive: the liv*ry*d ſervants wait; 


Their Lord receives them at the pompous gate. 


The table grones with coſtly piles of food. 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. 17 
'Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps of down. 
At length tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 


- Freſh 
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N Freſh o'er. the gay parterres the breezes creep, I 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh der, 3 
riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call . 540 
15 early banquet deck'd the ſplendid ball; 155 | 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grace d, 
Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte, - 
Then, pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they y g: 
And, Far the landlurd, none had ps woe: 
His cup was vaniſh'd ; for in ſecret guiſe 1 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize. 2 
As one who *ſpies a ſerpent in his way, + _ -- 4 
Gliſt ning and baſking in the ſummer ray "2 
Diſorders ſtops to hun the danger near, 3 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear: 2 
So ſeem'd the ſire, when, far upon the road. 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſhow'd. 
He ſtopt with ſilence, walk'd with: trembling ae 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part: 
Murm' ring be lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 2 3 : 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 42 1 _ 
While thus they pals, the ſun bis glory throwde, N 
The chang ing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds ; a 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching i 
And beaſts to covert ſcud acroſs the plain. = 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreaf, _— 
To ſeek tor ſheker at a neighb' ring teat. _ 7.  —_ 
*T was built with turrets, on a riſing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov d around ; . 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, K WE 
Unkind and gripping, caus'd a deſeit there. 5 
As near — miles s heavy doors they drew, | 
Fieree riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew :: 
The nimble lightning mixt with ſhi ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud - rolling thunder ran, ä 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the * and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome-pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt,. 
{Twas ay —4 threſhold firſt receiv'd a guelt) ; 
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1 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair ; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervour thro? their limbs recalls ; 
Bread of the coarſeſt fort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted), ſerv'd them both to dine; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceale, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With ſtil] remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude; 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he ery'd) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In every ſettling feature of his face, 
When from bis veſt the young companion bore 
That cup the gen'rous landlord ov n'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the preciovs bowl 
The tinted kindneſs of this churliſh foul ! 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky; ö 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, chear the day: 
The weather courts: them from the poor reti eat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom wrought, 
With all the travail of uncertain thought: 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear 
*T was there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 
Now night's dim ſhades again involve the ſcy, | 


Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, | 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great; 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſtcr's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind, 


Hither | 


| 
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Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, | 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet. 
Their greeting fair beſtow'd, with modeſt ouiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies: 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 8 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly chear. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 

When the grave houſhold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 

Was ſtrong for toil, the dappled morn aroſe :' 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept, 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept, 
And writh'd his neck; the landlord's little pride, | 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy d. 
Horror of horrors ! what! his only ſon!  - © _— 
How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done! | 
Not heil, tho? hell's black jaws in ſunder part, © = JEM 
And breathe blue fire, could more aſſault his heart. 
Confus?d, and ſtruck with filence at the deed, © 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 8 4 
His ſteps the youth purſues, The country lay 
Perplex'd with roads; a ſervant ſhow'd the way: 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage oer 3 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before: v2 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, be 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth, ha ſeem'd to watch a time to ſin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in: 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and finks among the dead. 
Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries 
Deteſted wretch—But ſcarce his ſpeech began - | 
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When the ſtrange partner ſgem*d no longer . he 
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1 And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 


— 


r . 

His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet ; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 

Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 

Celeſtial odours breathe thro? purpled air; 

And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay : 


I be form ethereal burſts u his ſight, 


And moves in all the majeſty of light, 
Tho? loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 


* 0 Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do: 


Surpriſe in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling tempes ends. 
But ſilence here the beauteous angel broke, 


. pe voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke). 


Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne. 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright region find, - 
And force an angel down, to calm thy mind 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky — 

Nay, ceaſe to kneel—thy fellow- ſervant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. . - 
The maker juſtly claims that world he 
In this the right of providence is laid: 
Its ſacred majeſty thro? all depends, 

On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 
*Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high ; 

Your actions vles, not conirouls your will, 

And bids the doubting ſens of men be ſtill. 

+ What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond”ring eyes? 
Yet, taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt, 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt! 

The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 

Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 


Has, 
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Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſ, 


And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of . 
The mean, Su iſpicious wretch,, whoſe bolted door, 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wand "ring poor 3 a 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind, 

That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bawh, 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul 


With heaping coals of fire upon its head 3. - 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 

And, looſe from droſs, the filver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod; 


But now the child half. wean'd his heart from Gods 1 


(Child of his age), for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 72 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run? œ !) 


* 


But God, to fave the father, took the ſon. 


To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
(And *twas my miniſtry to deal the hi 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment. was juſt, 
But how had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that falſe /ervant ſped in ſafety back? 


This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal ; - ; 


And what a fund of charity would fail! 
Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this trial ger, 

Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew; 
The ſage ſtood wondꝰ ring as the ſeraph flew. 


Thus look'd Eliſba, when, to mount on =» i FR 


His maſter took the chariot of the ſky : 

The fiery pomp aſcending, left the view; 

The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 
The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 

Lord ! as in heaven, an earth thy will be dane: 

Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 

ang. paſs'd a life 7 piety and peace. 


Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of led, 4 | 
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8 E c T. v. A mtable Taſtance of the Care if divine 
Providence, in prqviding for the Relief of the pinus 
Mr D. Anderſon and his * when reduced to 
j the laſt ra rig on 


TKH. good Man, Mr D. e was one of about 
two thouſand Miniſters who were turned out 
of their Livings, and doomed to Silence, at the Re. 
ſtoration of K. Charles II. by the Act of Unifor. 
mity, on Bartholumew-day, Auguſt 24. 1662. 
Mr Andenſon being apprehenſive of a Return of 
Popery, ſoon after his being turned out, croſſed the 
Seas, and went into Zealand, and ſettled at Mi dale. 
burgh, with his Wife and five ſmall Children. Ha- 
vin no Employment there, he ſoon conſumed the 
Money he carried over with him, and owed 
an Year's Rent for his Houſe, and was reduced ſo low 
as to want Bread; and ſuch was his Modeſty, that 
he knew not bow to make his Caſe known in a ſtrange 
Country.. In this Condition, after he had been one 
Morning at Prayer with his Family, his Children de- 


fired ſome Bread for their Breakfaſt ; but having 


none, nor Money to buy any, they all burſt out in- 
to Tears. In this ſorrowful Caſe, the Bell at their 
Door rung. Mrs Anderſin, in a mean and mournful 
Habit, went to fee who was there. The Perſon that 
rang the Bell, aſked for the Miſtreſs : She anſwered, 
that her Name was Anderſon. Here, ſays he, a Gen- 

tleman has ſent you this Paper, and will ſend you in 
ſome Proviſions preſently. When they had opened 
the Paper, they found forty Pieces of Gold in it. 
The Meſſenger went away without telling his Name, 
or-whence he came. Soon after came a Country- 
man with a Horſe-load of Proviſions, of Fleſh, Fiſh, 
Herbs, and Bread, and all Things neceſſary to their 
_ living plentifully as long as what was brought, would 


they. 


4 A. keep good. Neither did he tell them from whence, 
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| they came; nor did they know to their dying Day, 
0 ans it was that ſo ſeaſonably relieved 9s. — 
7 Mr 7ohn Quick, (from whoſe Memoirs this Account 

is taken), being in 1681 Paſtor of the Engli/h Church 

at Middleburg, came accidentally to the Knowledge 

of the whole Matter. For being at the Country-houſe 
of one Mynheer de Ving, a Magiſtrate of that 
City, and happening to mention this Story, M. de — 
Koning told him, that he was the Perſon that carried 12 
the Gold from Mynheer de Hoſte, a pious Merchant, * *' 
with whom he was then an Apprentice. He added, 
that Mynheer de Hoſte obſerving a grave Engliſh Mini- 
ſter walk the Streets frequently, with a dejected Coun- 
tenance, inquired privately into his Circumſtances ; 
and apprehending he might be in Want, ſent him the 
Gold by M. de Koning, and Proviſions by his Coun- 
try-· ſervant; ſaying with a very Chriſtian Tenderneſs, 
God forbid that any of Chriſt's Ambaſſadors ſhould 
be Strangers, and we not viſit them; or in Diſtreis, 
and we not aſſiſt them. But he expreſsly charged 
both his Servants to conceal his Name. 58: 

This Relief, beſides preſent Proviſion, enabled Me 
Anderſon to pay his Debts. And he could not hel 
communicating this Inſtance of the great Goodneſs. 
of God to his Friends and Acquaintances in that City. 
This coming to the Ear of M. de Hyſte, he afterwards. 
found a fecret Way of paying Mr Anderſin's Rent 
for him yearly ; and of conveying to him, beſides, ten 
Pounds Sterling every Quarter; which he ſo 3 +3 
as that he never could, or did know bis Benefattor, - _ 
M. de Koning kept the whole Matter ſecret as long 
as his Maſter lived; but thought himſelf at Liberty to 
give this Account of it, after his Death. _ + | 
Upon the Deceaſe of Mr Spang, Miniſter of the 

Engliſh Church at Middleburg, Mr Anderſon was 
unexpectedly choſen in his ſtead, When the Meſ- 
ſenger came from the Church to acquaint him with _ 
it, his Wife was ſo * with Joy at the on | 


| Ta i | 
neſs of God, in providing them a fixed and honour: 
able Maintenance, that it threw her into a Fever, of 
Which ſhe died. Mr Anderſen in ſome Time grew 
ſickly,” and died alſo in March 1677. None of all 
the Miniſters in that City, Eng liſt, French, or Dutch, 
came near him in the Gift of Prayer; in which he 
had a peculiar Fulneſs and Fluency, that was anima. 
ted with very melting Affections. 
The Lords of the City became Guardians to the 
five Orphans he left behind him. The famous Aung 
Maria Schurman took one of his Daughters, and two 
other Dutch Gentlewomen the two others, and be- 
came Mothers to them. And the unknown BenefaQtcr 
continued his kind Offices to them all. M. de He ſe took 
his two Sons under his own Charge, and by his Laſt-will 
bequeathed a good Portion to each of his Daughters, 
He ordered, that the eldeſt Son, who was very hope- 
ful and pious, ſhould be brought up a Scholar, and 
ſertled a liberat Exhibition upon him of ſixty Pounds 
Sterling per annum, for his Education at one of their 
VUniverſities, where he afterwards died of a Conſump- 
tion ; and appointed the youngeſt Son to be bound 
an Apprentice, and when he ſhould be out of his 
Time, to receive ſixty Pounds Sterling to begin the 
World with. So wonderful a Providence attended 
this picus Confeſſor, and is Children after him. Cal. 
lamy's Life of Baxter, vol. 2. p. 672. 


8 ECT. VI. Another Inſtance of the ſuperintend: 
Care Providence, in the Preſervation of Mr Gi 
bert Rule, one of thoſe who were turned out of their 
Livings at the Reſtoration of Charles II. Which 
may ulſo ſerve as a Specimen of the Severity of 
* Theſe Times. : : 


Wwe Fe M* Gilbert Rule, once a Regent in the Univerſity 


of Glaſgow, was in 1651 made rn 
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of the King's College at Aberdeen. Afterward he 
was lettled Miniſter at Amwitkh . But, upon the Re- 


ſtoration of K. Charles, he met with great Troubles 
and Difficulties. After his Ejectment in 1662, he 


went into Scotland, and from thence into France, and 
Holland; where he ſtudied Phyſie, and took his Doc» 
tor's Degree. Returning, he lived for ſome time in 
Berwick, and preached frequently to the Diſſenters 
there, ſometimes in the Night and Tometimes in the 


Day: And alſo practiſed Phyſic; and in that Reſpect * 


was very uſeful, and much valued. After ſome time, 
the Earl of H——,, who was very zealous againſt the 
Diſſenters, forged a Letter to the Doctor to intrap 
him, as coming from Mr Carr of Ninewells, deſiring. 
him to come to him in all haſte with ſuch Medicines 
as were proper for him in the utmoſt Extremity of 


— 


the Colic. Mr Rule, on Receipt of the Letter, pre- 


ſently made ready for the Journey; and was juſt go- 
ing to mount his Horſe, when the Earl's Servant 
ſtruck with Remorſe, diſcloſed the abominable Trea- 
chery to him z telling him, that the Earl lay with his 
Troop of Horſe at the Bound Road to ſeize him, as 


ſoon as he entered Scotland. And thus this good Man 
providentially eſcaped the Snare laid for him. When 
K. Charles granted an Indulgence to the Diſſenters 


in Scotland, Dr Rule was invited to preach in a 


Meeting-houſe near Haddington. He had not been there 


many Months, before he viſited his Niece Mr Ken- 


nedy's Lady in Edinburgh, ſhe lying in at the Time. 


They were deſirous that the Doctor ſhould baptize the 


Child. Accordingly they prevailed with the Epiſco- 
pal Miniſter of their Pariſh to invite the Doctor to 


give them a Sermon on a Lecture- day in his Church; 
and after Sermon he did baptize the Child ; not be- 


ing apprehenſive of any Inconvenience that would 


follow upon it. But for this, and no other Crime, 
he was jeized the next Day in the Streets of Edin- 


burg h by an Officer, and ſent Priſoner to the Baſs, ; 


* 
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where he was confined above twelve Months. And 
though his dickneis was ſuch (being always fick to 
Death at Sea) chat he was not like to, lic, yet ng 
Intereſt ot his wor thy Friend:, ſcveral of whom wee 
conſiderable Nobiemen, could prevail for his Liberty. 
At lait, nen he w@ quite ipent, they baniſhed Lim 
out of Stand; and ne in a little Time had a Call 
to Dublin in Ireland. After the Revolution, he vas 
invited to Edinburgh, and became Principal of the 
College, and ont of the ſtated Miniſters ot that City, 
He continued in this Station till his Death. He was 
a Man of great Learning, .Gandor, and Moderation, 
and generaily eſteemed and beloved. 
King Hill um took particular Notice of him, when 
be was one of the Commiioners from Scotland at 
his Court in the Beginning of bis Reign, and ſhewed 
him much Reſpect. The Univerlity of Edinburgh 
* was at that iime happy in two bright Ornan-ents 
at once, in the Doctor, and wortty Mi Campbell 
Proteſſor of Divinity. Ibeir Lodging-rooms ſtood 
| ſo, as that the Windows wete oppulite to each other, 
though at ſome. Diſtance. LI Aule uſed to fit up 
late at bis Studies, and it was Profeſſor Campbells 
Way to riſe very early in the Morning; fo that ma- 
ny imes the Doctor's Candle would uct be put out, 
by that Time Mr CampbilPs was ligbied. I he one 
they commonly called the Evening Star, and che o- 
ther the Morning · Star. I bey lived together in great 
Love; and there was a moſt intimate Fri: ndſhip be- 
tween them. I be Doctor died a little before Pro- 
feſſor (an bell. When the- News came to Mr (amp- 
bell, that the Doctor was departed, it made no fi all 
Impreſſion upon him. He preſently ſaid, that the 
Evening - ſtar was now gone down, and the Morning- 
ſt.+ would ſoon diſappear. Culamy's Life Laxter, 
501. 2. p. 514.—518. | | Ts, 
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" $ECT. VIL Luxury put to Shame. 


* 


Aleucis, a famous Lawgiver among the Locri, and 
Pytſagoras's Scholar, to baniſh Luxury from 
his Republic, which, he looked upon as the certain 
Deſtruction of a Government, he did not follow the 
Practice eſtabliſhed in. ſome Nations, where it is 
thought ſufficient, for the Checking of it, to puniſh 
by pecuniary Mulcts ſuch as intringe the Laws made 
on that Occaſion ; but he acted, ſays the Hiſtorian, | 
in a more artful and ingenious, and at the fame Time 
more effectual Manner. He prohibited Women from 
wearing rich Silks, and Brocades, embruidered Robes, 
recious Stones, Ear-rings, Necklaces, Bracelets, 
Gold Rings, and ſuch like Ornaments; excepting none 
from the Law but common Proſtitutes. He enacted 
alike Law with regard to the Men, and excepting | 
in the ſame Manner from the Obſervance of it, ſuch 
only as were willing to paſs for Debauchees, and in- 
famous Wretches. By theſe Regulations, he eafily, 
and without Violence, preſerved the Citizens from the 
leaſt Approaches to Luxury and Effeminacy. For no 
Perion was fo abandoned to all Senſe of Honour, as 
to be willing to wear the Badges of his Shame, un- 


der the Eye, as it were, of all the Citizens; fince 


this would make him the public Laughing-ſtock, and 
reflect eternal Infamy upon his Family. This is an 
excellent Law, if we conſider, that in all Countries, 
there ale a great many Noblemen, Gentlemen, and 
others, who, not v it. ſtanding their immenſe Reve- 
nues, either thr,ugh Negligence, or Want of Oeco- 
nomy, or their . ridiculouſly laviſh Expences, are 
always poor in the midſt of their Riches, unable 


and unwilling to do the leaſt Service to their vittu- 


ous Friends, or their faithful and zealous Dome- * 

ſtics; and at laſt die in every one's Debt, whence 

their Name and Memory are had in the utmoſt De. 
#55 rang 79 ; ation 
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teſtation by their unfortunate Creditors. This Ne. 
gligence, and Want of Oeconomy, leads alſo to ang. 
ther Extreme, I mean Rapine, a Love of Gifts, and 
Exactions; for when a Man has ſquandered away his 
Eſtate, he then makes it his whole Study to repair 
the Loſs of it by all forts of Methods, not excepting 
the moſt criminal. Rollin. An. Hiſt. 


8E x. vm. Cf Frugaliy. 


T is reported of Plato, that ſeeing once a young 
dthrift eating Bread and Water at the Door 

of an Inn where he had ſquandered his Eſtate, the 
- Philoſopher could not help ſaying, Yourg Nan, if 
vou had dined moderately, you need not have ſupped 
1o poorly. There have been ſome idle encugh to 
inſinuate, that Frugality is too low and narrow a 
Quality to deſerve the Artention of great Minds. 
But Reaſon evinces, and Experience aſſures us, that 
the greateſt Men in all Ages have been frugal; and 
indeed, if there were nothing elſe to encourage the 
Practice of this Virtue, we might well recommend 
it from hence, that the Habit of it renders Men juſt. - 
A Spirit of Frugality is the ſtrongeſt and moſt cfica- 
cious Remedy againſt Corruption. A Man who 
knows how to manage his Fortune prudently, will be 
independent, though that Fortune be but ſmall ; for 
| Having once acquired the Art of governing himſelf 
and his Affairs, there will be no Temptation ſtrong 
enough to induce him to give up that Liberty which 
he thereby poſſeſſes. Frugality is the beſt Engineer 
for throwing up thoſe Works which are intended to 
keep off Misfortune. A ſmall Reſerve is the beſt 
Medicine in the World on the falling of unforeſeen 
Calamity. Beſides, the Practice of this Virtue enables 
2 Man to live upon a little, if, in ſpight of all honeſt 
Precautions, he ſhould, through the Strokes of Fer- 
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tune, have but little left. He who by his prudent 
Management has acquired a ſmall Bank, has it in his 
Power to ſerve his Friends, and to do great Kind- 
neſſes to others, with no Inconvenience to himſelf; 
which is one of the higheſt and moſt rational Plea- 
ſures a Man can enjoy. A frugal Man hath at all 
Times his Faculties clear, and knows when and ho- 
to take Opportunity by the Foretop. 
It is no Shame to raiſe a great Fortune from a 
ſmall one, provided it be done honeſtly. And that 
this may be done, if we conſider how ſoon a large 
Fortune may be reduced to nothing, will appear fea- 
ſible : For if Folly, Extravagance, and Careleſſneſs 
induce this, why ſhould not Wiſdom, Frugality, and 
Attention effect that? I will conclude. with a very 
true Story of Coſmo de Medicis, Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, concerning whom, on account of his prodigi- 
ous Wealth, it was rumoared, that he had the Art 
of Tranſmutation. A Noble Venetian, who, though 
he had but a ſmall Fortune, was extremely well re- 
commended to his Highneſs, (and by his polite Be- 
haviour added daily to his Credit in that Court), one 
Day fairly put the Queſtion, and aſked the Duke, IF 
he had the Philoſopher's Stone, or not? My Friend, 
ſaid the Duke, I have; and becauſe I have a great 
Regard for you, I will give you the Receipt in few 
Words. I never bid another do that which I can 
« do myſelf; I never put of till To- morrow what 
« may be done To- day; nor do I ever think any 
646 Matter fo trivial as not to deſerve Notice.“ The 
Venetian thanked his ſerene Highneſs for his Secret; 
and, by obſerving his Rules, acquired a great Eſtate. 
you well ſhould I be plealed if the Reader ſhould do 
e like ! * - 1} 
Great was the Frugality of the Spartans. Their 
rincipal Dith was 4, 68 of black Broth ; which was 
ſo much valued, that the elderly Sort fed only upon 
it, leaving the Fleſh to the younger Sort. . | 
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A eertain King of Pontus, as Plutarch ſays, having 
heard much of this black Broth of theirs, ſent for x 
Spartan or Lacedemonian Cook on Purpoſe to make 
him ſome of it. He had no ſooner taſted it, but he 
found it was abominable. The Cook ſeeing h im out 
of Conceit with it, told him,“ Sir, to make this 
4 Broth reliſh, you ſhould have bathed yourſelf firſt 
& in the River Eurotas.“ This River runs hard by 
the City Sparta or Lacedemon. * 


8 ECT. IX. Of the Induſtry of great Women. 

1 in ancient Times, though of the greateſt 
D.iſtinction, uſed to employ themſelves in uſeful, 
and ſometimes laborious Works. Every one knows 
what is told us in Scripture to this Purpoſe, concern- 
ing Rebekah, Rachel, and ſeveral others, We read 
in Homer of Princeſſes drawing themſelves Water 
from Springs ; waſhing, with their own Hands, the 
Linen of their reſpective Families. The Siſters of 
Alexander the Great, and Daughters of a powerful 
Prince, are employed in making Cloaths for their 
Brother. Hence Alexander, ſpeaking to Darius's 
Mother, ſays, Mater, hanc veſtem qua indutus 
ſum, fororum non ſolum donum, ſed etiam opus vides, 
Q. Curtius. The celebrated Lucretia uſed to ſpin in 
the midſt of her female Attendants. Auguſtus, who 
was Sovereign of the World, wore, for ſeveral Years 
together, no other Cloaths but what his Wife and 
Siſters made him. It was a Cuſtom in the Northern 
Parts of the World, not many Years ſince, for the 
Princeſs who then ſat upon the Throne, to prepare 
ſeveral of the Diſhes at every Meal. In a Word, 
Needle-work, the Care of domeſtic Affairs, a ſerious 
and retired Life, is the Lot of Women; and to this 
they were deſigned by Providence. Rollin.. An. Hiſt. 
How unlike to theſe Princeſſes was Cleopatra Qor 
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of Foyt, when, at a Feaſt with Antony, ſhe (ha | 


ving at her Ears two of the fineſt Pearls that were 


ever ſeen, each of which was valued at centies H. & | : 


i. e. centies centena millia ſeſtertium, or ſix hundred 


and thirty thouſand Pounds Scots) took of” one of 


thoſe Pearls, threw it into a Cup of Vinegar, and 
after having made it melt there, ſwallowed it ? This 


ſhe did for no other Reaſon, but that ſhe might have 


the ſingular and peculiar Glory of having devoured, 
and drunk off in one Cup, the Value of fix hundred 


and thirty thouſand Pounds. The other Pearl was | 


afterward conſecrated to Venus by Auguſius, who 
carried it to Rome on his Return from Alexandria: 


and having cauſed it to be cut in two, its Size was ſo 
extraordinary, that it ſerved for Pendants in the Ears 


of that Goddeſs. 
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SECT. X. Heh Station. 
MEN in high Station, are commonly both envied 


and hated by a great Number. They ought 


FO to ſoften and diminiſh the Luſtre of their 


diſtinguiſhed Station, by an Air of Sweetneſs and. 
Humanity; and beware of raiſing that Envy, by-- 


affecting a ſilly Pride, and by aſſuming haughty Airs, 
which make Men univerſally hated. Phil;tas, the in- 
timate Favourite of Mexander the Great, was one of 
this Character, diſplaying his Pride, in his Dreſs, his 


Retinue; his Equipage, and his Table; and ſtill more 


ſo by the haughty Airs he aſſumed. Parmenio, his 
Father, diſguſted at his Pride, faid one Day to him, 


OPA, CHEIRON MOI GIN, f. e. My Son, make 
thyſelf leſs. The ſtrongeſt Senſe is couched under 


theſe Words. But too exalted a Proſperity is apt to 


make Men both deaf and blind; as it did this Philotas, 

till his Conduct at laſt iſſued in his own and his Fa- 

ther's Death. It highly therefore concerus all thoſe 
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in exalted Stations, to be extremely careful of every 
Step they take; and not to give the leaſt Opportu- 
nity to the moſt inveterate Malice to cenſure them, 
They ovght to call to mind, ſays Plutarcl, that the 
Eyes of all Men are fixed on their Conduct, and that 
they are ever Eagle-eyed on thole Occaſions ; that 
not only their outward Actions paſs the m.oft ſevere 
Scrutiny, but that they penetrate to their moſt pri. 
vate Apartments, and there take the ſtrifteſt Notice 
of their Diſcourſes, their Diverſions, and the moſt 
ſecret Things tranſacted by them. It was this Dread 
of the picrcing Eye of the People, that kept 7 hemi. 
ftocles and Pericles perpetually on their Guard; and 
obliged them to refrain from moſt of thoſe Pleaſures 
in", which others indulged themfelves. Qui mags 
imperiv prediti, in cxcelſo ætatem agunt, eorum facta 
cunct i mortales novere. Ceſar in Salluſt. This ſaid 
may ſerve as an Introduction to the, 


SEC T. XI. Apolopy for Hypocriſy: 


| I Rudence is reckoned the firſt of the four Cardi. 
nal Virtues ; and yet, upon the Principles of Pru- 
dence, an Apology may be compoſed for a certain 


Degree of Hypocriſy in ſome Characters. It is in- 


deed much better not to commit a bad Action, and 


to avoid even the Reproach of our own Conſcience, 


than to be Maſter enough of Prudence to conceal our 
Faults when committed. Though this be an indiſpu- 
tableTruth, it will be alſo found true, that, where a Man 
has not yet attained the Perfection of ſubduing his 
Paſſions, and is unavoidably thrown by Education or 
Fortune into a Situation that requires him to be ex- 


emplary, it behoves him at leaſt to cover what he has 


not corrected, that his Weakneſs may not be made 
either a Plea or an Objection by others. And this 


farther good Conſequence may poſſihly reſult rom 
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his prudential Reſtraint, that, as he finds the real 
Practice of Virtue not more painful, though in finite- 
ly more ſatisfactory, than the Appearance of be in 

virtuous, even Intereſt may at laſt induce him to 
chuſe the former. A wiſe Parent will conceal from 
his Son, a wiſe Maſter from his Servant, thole Foibles 
which put them too much upon a Level with them 
ſelves, and confequently detract from the Defercnce 
expected to ſuperior Perſons. A Clergyman who 
feels himſelf not yet ſanctified, ſhould at leaſt endea- 
vour not to appear abandoned. The Clergy are un- 
der the Neceſſity of exhibiting good Examples to 
their People, who are too apt, when admoniſhed, to 
retort upon them this Reproach, Ye ſay, and do not. 
There are a great many Liberties innocent in them. 
ſelves, and equally innocent in Clergymen as in o- 
ther Perſons, which however theſe ought not public- 
ly to take, if they ſuſpect any of their pious Hearers, 
of leſs Underſtanding, may not think them becon.ing 
their Character. I do not fay a Clergyman ought 
not to take them, if he can'do it without giving, an 
Occaſion to ſtumble ; but unleſs that can be, he 
ought rather to abſtain, than hurt the Peace of and 
ther, and offend a weak Bruther in T hings indifferent, 
And of this Kind is the Hypocriſy for which one 
may venture to apologize. Cornelio was a Man of great 
Wit, but at the ſame Time of moſt vicious Inclina- 
tions. Fortune threw him into the Church, and his 
Genius ſoon got him a domeſtic Ctaplainſhip to a 
Noble Family. The Lord was an exceeding* good 
and pious Man; he had even wrote in Defence of 
Religion; and, as Cornelis had hitherto kept on the 
Vail, his Lordſhip looked upon him to be equally. 


religious and ingenious. But bis Loreſhip's Sons © 


quickly found the contrary ; Cornelio readily. joining 
with them in their Night-debauches, whenever th 
could doit without the Father's Knowledge. In the 
eld Man's Sight he was à very Saint, and with the 
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Men an arrant Rake. At laſt the mere Mak 
of Piety grew too painful for him to wear. Cornelis 
eame to Town, became a profeſſed Debauchee ; and, 
rtly through his Wickednels, partly through his 
it, was admitted into the gayeſt Company of firft 
Character. He had given over all Thoughts of Pre. 
ferment in the Church ; but, as he found his Conver. 
ſation agrecable, he thought a Chaplainſhip to one of 
the noble Rakes who admitted bim into their 
Conſort, might be ſtill at his Command. The Lord he 
pitched upon, was nominated Ambaſſador to a foreign 
State; whereupon Cornelio made his immediate Ap. 
Plication. I am very ſorry, Ned, ſays his Lordſhip, 
that I cannot oblige you, becauſe you are a very 
pleaſant Fellow : But, indeed, Ned, you are not wick- 
ed enough, you want one neceſſary Vice to qualify 
ou for my Service in this Capacity..-—A Vice, my 
Lord! quoth Nea, with Surpriſe ; what can that be? 
J thought I had poſſeſſed all the Vices in general. 
There you were miſtaken then, replied the Peer ; 
yon want Hypocriſy to conceal the reſt. | 
The greateſt human Excellency conſiſts in acting 
| well our Part. Univer. Spect. January 26. 1745. 


SECT. XII. The Hypoeriſy of Cardinal Coſcia far 
outdid that of poor Ned's. 


Co 4 p—cnpmges to the Purple, and made 
% Biſhop of Benevento, by Pope Benedict XIII. 
Cofcia was guilty of a thouſand Oppreſſions; he con- 
verted all Things, even the moſt ſacred, into Money. 
Every body groned : But it was to no Purpoſe to 
complain; for the Pope was ſo biaſſed in his Favour 
that he turned a deaf Ear to all his Accuſers. He 
imputed the Remonſtrances made againſt him by the 
Cardinals, to Envy. Coſcia confirmed him every Day 
too in this Sentiment. They will accuſe me o 2 
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( 13 ) | 
thing that is ill, ſaid he; but God is my Witneſs that 
I diicharge my Duty: And they hate, and ftrive to 
blacken me, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe per 

I am in this reſpect too ſtrift. The Cardinal, when 
he made his Defence to the Pope, often ſhed Tears, 
which wrought ſo much on his eaſy Nature, that he 
would even weep with him. Certain Cardinals, fays 
Pollnitz, repreſented to the Pope one Day, that 
Coſcia was not only guilty of innumerable Extor- 
tions, but that he led the moſt irregular Life in the 
World, and diverted himſe}fxvery Day with Proſti- 
tutes. The Pope taxed him with it the very fame 
Day; but Co/cia eaſily brought himſelf off. He ſaid, 
it was all Calumny ; ſwore with Tears in his Eyes, 
that he was innocent, and deſired the Pope to hear 
him in Confeſſion. The Pope agreed to it. He ſaid 

what he pleaſed ; and his Holineſs almoft took him 
for a Saint. But Co/c:a fearing that at length the Pope 
would open his Eyes, thought to blind him the more 
by writing an anonymous. Letter, which he cauſed 
to be delivered to him by a truſty Valet de chambre, 
importing in Subſtance as follows. Your Holineſs 


being ſo much prepoſſeſſed in favour of Cardinal 


Coſcia, that you will give Credit to nothing that is 
told you of his Debaucheries, it is thought "_ 
to acquaint you, that this very Night, at Nine of 
Clock, the Cardinal will have ſome Miſtreſſes in his 
Chamber. Your Holineſs may be an Eye-witneſs of 
the Intrigue, if you will but take the Trouble to re- 
pair to the Cardinals Apartment, and peep through the 
Key-hole.” The Pope did not fail fo go at the Time 
mentioned. Inſtead of ſeeing what he expected, the 
Cardinal who expected he would come, took care to 
be on his Knees at Prayer, with his Beads in one 
Hand, and a Crucifix in the other, which he kiſſed 
with a great Air of- Contrition. The Pope behold- 
ing the crafty Cardinal in this Poſture, cried out to 
ſome body that was with him, Do but fee that holy 
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Man who has been repreſented to me in ſuch a wick: 
ed Light! would to God that all the Clergy were 
like bim ! Then entering into the CardinaPs Cham- 
ber, © Dear Co/cia, ſaid he, embracing bim, they have 
accuſed you to me as the greateſt of Sinners, and 1 
was ſo weak as to think you guilty ; I aſk your Par. 
don; and I pray God forgive me the Injury I have 
done you.” He afterwards joined with CScià in read. 
ing the Litanies of the holy Virgin, and he wanted ng 
other Proof of his being a Saint. Thus was the ho- 
neſt Pope made the Dupe of the greateſt of Hypo- 
Erites. | | 

There is a Story upon a Plan ſomewhat like this, 
Which is told of our jocoſe Monarch, Charles II. 


SECT. XII. Cf King Charles II. 


WH ile that Prince was at Breda, expecting the 
Fleet that was to convoy him to his Reſtora- 
tion, there went to him from hence a Deputation of 
Miniſters of the Puritan Stamp. A Morning was 
appointed for their Audience; when they attended, 
and were told in the Anti- chamber, that they muſt 
Wait a while ere they could be admitted into the 
Preſence, becauſe his Majeſty was retired to his De- 


votions in a Room adjoining. Upon which, as the 


Scene had been contrived, they were left to them- 
ſelves, No ſooner, were they alone, but one of the 
Reverend Gentlemen ſtept ſoftly to the Door cf the 
King's Cloſet, and made bold to apply, firſt his Eye, 
and then his Ear, to the Key-hole ; through which he 
faw-the Royal Hypocrite proſtrate, and heard him 


ſigb, and utter the pious Effuſions of his Spirit; 


c bleſſing God for ſetting him over ſuch a ſanctified 
People; begging a Heart to praiſe and ſerve him, and 
Grace to -govern in his Fear, and for his Glory.” 


In ſhort his wheedling Grandfather never eanted 
. c | 


better 
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better in a Scots Aſſembly. Raviſhed with ſo tranſ- 
parting a Diſcovery, the old Paſtor crept back to his 
Compaaions, congratulating with them in the Sim- 
plicity of his Soul, that Heaven had given them 2 
Governor after his own Heart, and ſent à Saint 
to rule gver then H ſtory of the Works of the 
Learned, for May 1737. oY , 4 

People commonly take more Pains to diſguiſe them- 
ſelves, and deceive the World, than it would coſt 
them to acquire thoſe fine Qualities that produce a 
ſubſtantial Merit. They put on the Livery of Vir- 
tue, without being concerned for the Reality and 
Subſtance. | 1 25 


SECT. XIV. Of profane Swearing, and Imprec 
tions, | | i 
T He Folly of this prevailing Vice of the Age, 'is 
thus admirably deſcribed by a conſiderable Ma- 
ſter of Learning an] Larmzuage. Cuſtom, ſays he, 
has made this Vice faſhionable, but neither civil nor 
lawful ; for Vice can never plead Preſcription. 1 
know it lies under the Protection of Numbers, and 
Quality; but ill Things have no Right to Sanctuary. 
Becauſe Vermin ſwarm, muſt they be permixted to in- 
creaſe? Shall the Number of Felons plead for Pardon? 
No, no; the Cuſtomarineſs of ill Things makes them 
worſe, and the more they muſt be diſcountenanced, 
and taught Diſcipline. Whatever jars with Religion, 
and cuts upon Good-breeding, is below a Gentle- 
man. Such Expreſſions grate the Ear, and turn the 
very Faculty of Hearing into a Burden ; they are 
high Symptoms of a lewd Inclination, and of a de- 
praved Complexion; for when the Breath ſmells 
rank, the Stomach is infected. In ſhort, ſuch a Jar- 
gon is a Breach of Civility ; it is a ruſtic Cant, an un- 
creditable ungentcel Dialect, as well az unchriſtian ; 
: claſhing 


„ 
daſhing both with the Rules of Breeding, and th 
Goſpel ; nor is the whole Poſf/e of Bullies able to I 
noble it. I know they fling a Vail on theſe Expref. 
| fions. Damn ye, ſays one, and Son of a Whore, 
ſerve to enliven a Period, and to make the Expreſ- 
ſion more bluſtering. They are, ſays another, 
Marks of Familiarity; pure Sallies of Kindneſs, and 
Demonſtrations of Friendſhip. No doubt to deliver 
over to Satan an old Acquaintance, without aſki 
his Conſent to the Conveyance, is Freedom with a 
Vengeance; but at which End of the Compliment is 
his Kindneſs ? What Proviſion will theſe Blades make 
for their Enemies, if they place their Friends ſo un- 
towardly ? Theſe Cob-web Excuſes are for ever 
ſwept away by-the Judgment made concerning ſuch 
Oaths by a young Prince; I mean, Henry Son ta 
King James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, then 
Prince of Wales. This Prince being once hunting 
the Stag, a Butcher's Dog chanced to kill the Stag, 
and ſpoil the Sport; which the Prince not reſenting, 
the Huntſmen and Company, to incenſe him againſt 
the Butcher, told him, if the King his Father had 
been ſerved ſo, he would have ſworn fo as no Man 
could have endured it. Away, ſays the Prince; all 
the Pleaſure in the World is not worth an Oath.” 
. Rapin, vol. 2. p. 181. Where he allo gives us the 
Character and Encomium of this Prince, in theſe 
Words.“ He was one of the moſt accompliſhed Princes 
that ever was, I will not ſay in England, but in all 
Europe, if we may believe what Hiſtorians write of 
him. He was ſober, chaſte, temperate, religious, 
full of Honour and Probity. He was never heard to 
ſwear; though the Example of his Father, and the 
whole Court, was but too apt to corrupt him in that 
reſpect. He had naturally. a Greatneſs of Mind, 
noble and generous Thoughts; and was as much 
diſpleaſed with Trifles, as his Father. was fond of 
them. He was naturally gentle and affable; but, 
9 however, 
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out Affectation, which commanded Eſteem and Re- 
ſpect. He ſhewed a warlike Genius, in his paſſionate 
Fondneſs for all military Exerciſes. In ſhort, to ſay 


all in a Word, though he was eighteen Years old 8 


when he died,. "no . 1 taxed bim with arg 


Vice.“ 


This is a ne Peron for Lakai and a De- 
monſtration that Language needs not the foul Gar- 


niſhment of Oaths to-embelliſh it. How precious is J 


thy Grace, O Lord! how charming its Effects? 
I have read a Story, ſays my Author, of ſome 


diſtinguiſhed Biſhop, that going aeroſs the Parade in 


St James's Park, when a Party of the Guards were 


under Arms, he obſerved the Officer who exereiſed 


them to ſwear extravagantly. Whereupon going 
up to him, © Sir, ſaid he, I am no Soldier, and there- 


© fore cannot tell how far Oaths are a neceſſary Qua- 


C „ lification-i in that Character; but, if you can do 

your Buſineſs without. ſwearing,- let me intreat 
* you to refrain.“ The Sans; it is . backs its 
immediate ry | | 


SECT. XV. The damned Prelate. 


＋ Ixtur O Chapel, in the flees, one of the Pope's 
Palaces, is of ſingular Beauty, on account of irs 


it is ſaid, repreſented all the Perſons of his Acquaint- 
ance ſo much to the Life, that it was impoſſible to 
miſtake them; and that he placed his Friends among 
the Ele, and thoſe that he did not love, among the 
Damned. Whercupon a Prelate, who was a Domeſtic 
of Pope Sixtus IV. then in St Peter's Chair, finding 
bimſelf antong the Damned, complained of it to the 


Popes and n to deliver him out of ſuch bad 


2 Company. 


however, in his Carriage had a noble Statelineſs with Sh 


wonderful Paintings, and eſpecially for that great Pic- - - 
ture of the Day of judgment by Michael Angelo: who, 


8224 
bares 
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Company. But the holy Father told him, that bit 

Power extended no farther than Purgatory; that he 

could deliver Souls from Purgatory, but not from Hell; 
and that therefore ſince it was his Misfortune to be 

in ſuch Company, there he muſt ſtay. Pollnitz. Mem, 


SECT. XVI. of the Miſery of Man. 


NOching is more capable to make us enter into 
the Knowledge of the Miſery of Man, than to 
conſider the true Cauſe of the continual Agitation in 
which they ſpend their Life. Cincas, one of the Di- 
ſciples of Demoſthenes, who of all the reſt made the 
neareſt Approaches to the Force and Eloquence of that 
great Maſter, perceiving that Pyrrhus King of Epi. 
rus (to whom he was much attached) was prepa- 
Ting to paſs into /taly to make War on the Romans; 
and finding him one Day diſengaged from Affairs, 
and in a Temper not to be offended with innocent 
Liberties, entered into a free Converſation with that 
Prince. Your Majeſty intends, faid he, to march 
« againſt the Romans; ſhould the Gods therefore be 

4 fo gracious as to render you victorious, what Ad- 
& vantage would you derive from your Conqueſts! 
& Were the Romans once ſubdued by my Arms, 
& replied Pyrrhus, all Italy would then be ours. Sup- 
« poſing ourielves Maſters of that Country, continu- 
«ed Cineds, how ſhould we proceed next? Pyrrhus, 
« who did not perceive the Bent of theſe Queſtions, 
« made the following Anſwer : Sicily will then pre- 
« ſent itfelf to us, and you know the Importance 
& of that Iſland. But will our Expeditions, added 
- « Cineas, end with the Conqueſt of Sicily? No cer- 
« tainly, replied. Pyrrhus, with an Air of Emotion; 
« for do you imagine we will ſtop ſhort in fo glori- 
« ous a Track? If the Gods are pleaſed to crown 


us with Succeſs, ſhould not that be the e 
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ce of more noble Attempts ? Carthage, with all Afr;- 
© ca, Macedonia my ancient Demain, every Pro- 


« vince in Greece, ſhall be Part of our future Con- 


« queſts. And when we have conquered all we 
&« can, how ſhall we diſpoſe of ourſelves? Dif 
&« poſe of ourſelves! we will live in all the Eaſe 
« imaginable. We will paſs whole Days in Feaſts, 
cc and agreeable Converſation, and all our Thoughts 
&« ſhall be devoted to Joy. Ah! my Lord, interrupt- 
« ed Cineas, and what prevents us now from living 
« at Eaſe, and enjoying all the other Satisfactions 
« your Majeſty has mentioned ? Why ſhould we 


& proceed ſo far in Search of an Happineſs already * 


„in our Power; and purchaſe at ſo dear a Price the 
« Gratifications we may now enjoy without the leaſt, 
Trouble?“ This Diſcourſe of Cineas affected Pyr- 
rhus, but did not rectify his Miſapprehenſion of 
Things; and indeed how could it have that Effect? 
for neither Cineas nor Pyrrhus were in a Condition 
to know the Heart of Man to the Bottom : Each of 
them ſuppoſed that Man was capable of being ſatiſ- 
fied with himſelf and his preſent Enjoyments, which 
is certainly falſe. When I conſider, ſays Paſcall, 
the ſundry Agitations of Men, the Pains and Perils 
they expoſe themſelves unto, at Court, at the Wars, 
in the Purſuit of their ambitious Pretenſions, from 
whence ariſe ſo many Quarrels, Paſſions, wicked 
and dangerous Enterpriſes ; I have often ſaid, that all 
the Misfortune of Men proceeds from-their not know- 
ing how to keep themſelves quiet in their Chamber. 
A Man that has Means ſufficient to live, if he knew 
how to keep at home, would not go abroad to Sea, 
nor to War: And if one ſought only enough to live, 
he ſhould not much need ſuch dangerous Occupa- 
tions. But this is all falſe Reaſoning, like that of 
Cineass: For let Men chuſe what Condition they will, 
and lay in Store all the Goods and Satisfactions 
that may ſeem to ſatisfy any Man; if he chat 9 in 
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this State, be without Employment or any Diver. 
tiſement, all this Felicity will not ſupport him; 
he will of Neceſſity fall into tormenting Apprehen- 
ſions of the Time to come; and if he be not ſome 
otherwiſe diverted, then he is unavoidably miſerable. 
The plain Reaſon of this is; The Soul of Man finds 
nothing in itſelf but what makes it ſad when ii thinks 
of it. This is it which makes her look abroad, 
and to ſtrive by the uſing of exterior Things, to loſe 
the Remembrance of her true State. Her Joy con- 
Gſts in this Forgetfulneſs; and it is enough to make 
her miſerable, to oblige her to look upon herlelf, 
and to be with herſelf. This is the Spring, ſays Paſ- 
call, of all buſtling Occupations of Men; the Origin 
of all the tumultuous Employments of Mankind, and 
of every Action that bears the Name of Paſtime or 
Amuſement: In which it is, in Effect, the chief Scope 
to let Time ſlide away without minding it, or rather 
without ſo much as minding our own ſelves. 

Thus it comes to pals, that Man who loves himſelf, 
hates nothing more than to be alone with himſelf. 
He ſeeks only himſelf, and yet ſhuns nothing more 
than himſelf ; becauſe when he ſees himſelf, ſees 
not himſelf ſuch as he would be, and finds in himſelf 

whole Heaps of unavoidable Miſeries, and an Empti- 

- neſs of — good Things, which he is unable to fill 

up; and indeed is no where to. be filled up, but in God 
only. It is one of the Wonders of the Chriſtian Re- 
Hgion, to reconcile Man to himſelf, in reconeiling him 
to God ; in making him look on himſelf with ary 
Comfort, and make Retirement and Reſt more 3- 
greeable-to ſome, than the Agitation and Company 
of Men. It is not in ſtaying Man in himſelf, that it 
produceth thoſe wonderful Effects; it is in carrying 
him to God, and in ſupporting him in the Thoughts of 
his Miſeries, by the Hopes of another Life, which 

hall wholly free him from them. Rol. An. Hiſt. and 
PaſealPs Thoughts. 5 
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SECT. XVII. The Inconveniexces of @ married 
| State conſidered. | — 


THE Sages, or ſeven wiſe Men of Greece, often  * 


paid Viſits one to another. One Day that $9- 
lon went to Miletus to fee Thales, the firſt Thing he 
ſaid to Thales was, that he wondered why he had 
never deſired to have either Wife or Children. Tha- 
les made him no Anſwer then. But a feœ Days after, 
he contrived, that a Stranger ſhould come into their 
Company, and pretend that he was newly arrived from 
Athens, from whence he had fet out about ten 
before. Solon hearing the Stranger ſay this, aſked 
him, if there was no News at Athene, when he 
came away. The Stranger, who had been taught his 
Leſſon, replied, that he had heard of nothing but the 
Death of a young Gentleman, whom all the Town 
accompanied to the Grave; becaule, as they faid, he 
was the Son of the worthieſt Man in the City, who 
was then abſent. Alas! cried Svlon, interrupting the 
Man's Story, how much is the poor Father of the 
Youth, to be pitied ! But, prav, what is the Gentle- 
man's Name? I heard of his Name, replied the 
Stranger, but I have forgot it. I only remember, 


that People talked much of his Wiſdom and Juſtice. *. 


Every Anſwer afforded new Matter of Trouble and 


Terror to this inquiſitiye Father, who was ſo juſtly / . 


alarmed. Was it not the Son of Solon? The very 


ſame, replied the Stranger. Solon, at theſe Words, £7 


rent his Cloaths, and beat his Breaſt ; and, expreſling 
his Sorrow by Tears and Groans, gave himſelf up 
to the moſt ſenſible Affliction. Thales fecing this, 
took him by the Hand, and faid to him with a Smile; 
Comfort yourſelf, my Friend; all that has been told 
you, is a mere Fiction. Now, you ſee the Reaſon 
why I never married; it is becauſe I don't care to- 
expoſe myſelf to ſuch Trials and AfﬀfiQions. © © 
7 Plutarch 


= 
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Plutarch has given us a large Refutation of 7Faless 
- Reaſoning, which tends to deprive Mankind of the 
moſt natural and reaſonable Attachments in Life; in 
lieu of which, the Heart of Man will not fail to ſub. 
ſtitute others of an unjuſt and unlawful Nature, which 
will expoſe him to the ſame Pains and Inconvenien- 
cies. The Remedy, ſays this Hiſtorian, againſt the 
Grief that may arrive from the Lois of Goods, of 
Friends, or of Children, is not to throw away our 
Eſtates, and reduce ourſelves to Poverty, to make 
an abſolute Renunciation of all Friendſhip, or to con- 
fire ourſelves to a State of Celibacy ; but, upon all 
ſuch Accidents and Misfortunes, to make a right Uſe 

of our Reaſon. 4 el 


SECT. XVIII) The Art of Governing. 


Rom the Throne to the loweſt Office in the State, 
whoever 'is charged with the Care of ruling and 
conducting others, ought particularly to ſtudy the 
Art of managing Mens Tempers, and of giving them 
that Bent and I urn of Mind which may beſt ſuit his 
Meaſures ; which cannot be done, by aſſuming the 
ſevere Maſter, by commanding haughtily, and con- 
8 himſelf with laying down the Rule and the 
uty with inflexible Vigour. There is in the Right 
itielf, in Virtue, and the Exerciſe of all Functions, 
an Exactitude and Steadineſs, or rather a kind of 
Stiffneſs, which frequently degenerates into a Vice, 
when carried into Extremes. - -Þ | 
I know it is never allowable to break through Rules; 
but it is always laudable, and often neceſſary, to fof- 
ten, -and make them more convertible ; which is beſt 
effected by a Kindneſs of Manners, and an inſinua- 
ting Behaviour; not always exacting the Diſcharge 
of a Duty in its utmoſt Rigour ; overlooking Abun- 
dance of imall Faults that do not merit much 1 
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and obſerving upon thoſe which are more conſider- 
able, with Favour and Goodneſs: In a Word, by 
endeavouring by all poſſible Means to acquire Peo-, 
ple's Affections, and to render Virtue and Duty ami- 
able. = F b Sal 7 1 18 
If thoſe who have the Government of Horſes and 
other Beaſts, endeavour by gentle Uſage to make 
them tractable, and fit for Service, rather than by 
Cruelty and Beating ; much more they who have the 
Command of Men, ſmile bring them to Order and 


Diſcipline, by the / mildeſt and faireſt Means; not _ 
treating them worle than Gardiners do wild Plants, 
which by careful looking to, and good Ulage, loſe: the 
Savageneſs of their Nature, and bear excellent Fruits 

To this Purpoſe, Plutarch, in the Life of Fabius 
Maximus, writes, that Fabius being informed of 4 
certain Marſian eminent for hid Courage and Quality, 
who had dealt under-hand with ſome of the Soldiers 
to make them deſert ; Fabius was ſo far from uſing Se- 
verity againſt him, that he called for him, and told him, 
be was ſenſible of the Wrong which had been done him, 
and that his Merit and good Service had been neglected; 
which, he ſaid, was a great Fault in the Command» 
ers, who reward more by Favour than by Deſert; 
therefore when ever you are aggrieved, ſaid Fabius, 
I ſhall take it ill at your Hands, if you apply, yourſelf 
to any but to me. When he had ſo ſpoken, he be- 
ſtowed an excellent Horſe and other good Gifts up- 
on him; and from that Time forwards, there was not 
a faithfuller and more truſty Man in the whole Army 


than this Marſian. 


SECT. XIX. Picture of a King. | 
Inns King of Crete, has left a perfect Model of 


Monarchical Government to all Ages. Ac- 
cording to him, the King can do every thing in the 


7 


Government 


% 


ua 

Government of his People, and the Laws every t 

with regard to himſelf. He has an abſolute — 
to do good, and his Hands are tied up from doing 
evil. The Laws intruſt the People in Fs Hands ag 
the moſt ſacred Pledge, upon Condition that he ſhall 
be their common Father. 

The ſame Laws require, that a ſing ole Man by bis 
Wiſdom and Moderation, ſhall ie the Felici. 
ty of an infinite Number of Subjects; and not that 
the Subjects, by their Miſery and abject Slavery, ſhall 
be ſubſtituted to gratify the Pride and low Paſſions 
of a ſingle Man. According to him, the King ought 
to be Abroad, the Defender of his Country at the 
Head of Armies; and at Home, the Judge of his 
People, to render them good, wiſe, happy. It 
is not for himſelf-that he” is made King - and he i; 
only ſo, for the Service of his People. He owes them 
his whole Time, Care, and Affection; and is wor- 
thy of the Throne, only as he forgets himſelf, and 


is devoted to the public Good. Such is the Idea Mi- 


nos had of the Sovereignty ; of which he was a aha. 
Image in his own Perſon, and which Heſiod bas 
fectly expreſſed in two Words, by calling this Priciee 
| the moſ Royal of mortal Kings, BASILEUTATON 
THNETON BASILEON. 
Such a King will conſider himſelf as the Father of 
dis People, conſequently, as obliged to provide for 
All their Neceſſities, and to procure them the ſeveral 
Enjoyments of Life; to make their Trade, both by 
dea and Land, flouriſh ; encourage and protect Arts 
and Sciences, being Peace and Plenty; and will not 
be ambitious of extending his Dominions : For the 
real and laſting Greatneſs of a State does not conſiſt 
in augmenting its Dominions, or extending its Con- 
queſts to the utmoſt; which cannot be effected with- 
out Violence and Injuſtice; ; but in the wiſe Govern- 
ment of the People, in rendering them virtuous and 
happy, in en their * in being 1 
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and eſteemed by their Neighbours, and feared by 
their Enemies. In ſhort, a Priace, and every Man, 
who governs others, ought to make the Utility of 
the Governed his View and Motive; and to remem- 
ber, that the ſupreme Rule of all juſt Government is 
the Good of the Public. Salus populi ſuprema lex eſta. 
Rollin. An. Hiſt. | 


SECT. XX. Honeſty the beſt Policy. 


WW Hat Idea would we form to ourſelyes in ſocial 
Life, of a Man who ſhould value himſelf for 
his tricking others, and rank Inſincerity and Fraud 
among the Virtues ? Such a Character in private Life, 
is deteſted as the Bane and Ruin of Society. How 
then can it become the Object of Eſteem and Admi- 
ration in Princes, and Miniſters of State, Perſons 
who are bound by ſtronger Ties than the reſt of Men 
to revere Sincerity, Juſtice, and, above all, the Sancti 
of Treaties and Oaths; to bind which they invok 
the Name and Majeſty of a God who is an inexo- 
rable Avenger of Perfidy and Impiety? A bare Pro- 
miſe among private Perſons, ought to be ſacred and 
inviolable, if they have the leaſt Sentiments of Ho- 
nour; but how much more ought it to be ſo among 
Princes? We are bound to ſpeak Truth to our Neigh- 
bour : For the Uſe and Application of Speech implies  - 
a tacit Promiſe of Truth, Speech having been gi- 
ven us for no other Purpoſe ; and therefore whoever 
tells an Untruth, violates the very Law of Nature. 
How greatly is the Enormity of violating the Sanc- 
tity of an Oath increaſed, when we call upon the Name 
of God to witneſs it, as is the Cuſtom always in 
Treaties? “ Were Sincerity and Truth baniſhed 
from every other Part of the Earth, ſaid 7ohn J. 
“King of France, on his being ſolicited to violate a 
* Treaty, they ought to be found in the Heart and 
a "v1 
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c in the Mouth of Kings.” The Circumſtance which 
rompts Politicians to act in this Manner, is, their 
King perſuaded it is the only Way by which they 
can give Succeſs to a Negotiation. But though this 
were the Cafe, yet can it ever be lawful to purchaſe 
the Succeſs of one, at the Expence of Probity, Ho. 
nour, and R-ligion ? “ If your Father-in-law, ſaid 
« Lewis XII. to Philip Archduke of Auſtria, has 
e ated perfidiouſly, I am determined not to imi. 
tate him; and I am much more pleaſed in having 
c loſt a Kingdom {Naples}, which J am able to re. 
& cover back, than I ſhould have been bad I loſt ny 
Tc Honour, which can never be recovered.” But 
thoſe Politicians who have neither Honour nor Re. 
ligion, deceive themſelves, even in this very Particu. 
lar. F Mall not ſearch for Examples in Chriſtian 
Countries, which furniſh us with Princes and Mini. 
ſters, whoſe political Conduct was very different from 
thoſe here hinted at: How many great Men do we 
find even in Pagan Hiſtory, in the Management of 
public Affairs, in Treaties of Peace and War, th 2 
Word, in the moſt important Negotiations, without 
once making uſe of Artifice and Deceit? An Fi. 
tides, a Cimon, a Phacion, and fo many more. g- 
Tus, the moſt famous Conqueror of the Eaſt, thought 
nothing was more unworthy of a Prince, nor more 
capable of drawing upon him the Contempt and Ha- 
tred of his Subjects, than Lying and Deceit. It 
- therefore ought to be looked upon as a Truth, that 


no Succeſs, how ſhining ſoever, can, or ought to co- 


ver the Shame and Tgnominy which ariſe from In- 
ſincerity and Perjury. But to hear thoſe Politicians 
talk! it is always Reaſon and the ſtricteſt Juſtice 
that determines them; but to ſee them act, makes it 
evident, that Intereſt and Ambition are the ſole Rule 
and Guide of their Conduct. Their Diſcourſe is an 
Effect of that Regard for Tuſtice which Nature has 
implanted in the Mind of Man, and which they can- 
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rot entirely ſhake off. There are few who venture 
to declare zga.nlt that internal Principle in their Ex- 
preſſions, or to. contradict it openly ; but there are 
alſo few who follow it with Fidelity and Conſtan 

in their Actions. We ought indeed, ſaid Demoſ- 
« thenes, both a great Orator and Politician, always to 
« have Juſtice in View, and to make it the Rule of 
&© gur Conduct; but, at the ſame Time, our Con- 
« formity to it ſhould conſiſt with the public Good.” 
Age ſilaus King of Sparta, another Politician, was of 
the ſame Sentiments with him on this Head. Strange 
Principles to be advanced by an Ageſilaus, who, up- 
on other Occaſions, had maintained, that Juſtice was 
the Supreme of Virtues, and that without it Valour 
itſelf, and every other great Quality, were uſeleſs and 
unavailing. It is the ſame Man that made an Anſwer, 
when ſome body in his Preſence magnified the King 


of Perſia's Grandeur: He whom you call the great 


« King, in what is he greater than me, unleſs he be 
« more juſt ?” A truly nable and admirable-Maxim,: 
That Juſtice muſt be the Rule of whatever excels and 
is great ! but a Maxim that he had only in his Mouth, 
and which all his Actions contradicted ; conformably 
to the Principle of the Generality of Politicians, who 
imagine that a Stateſman ought always to cry up 
Juſtice, but never to loſe an Occaſion of violating it, 
for the Advantage of his Country. Kal. An. ii 


SECT. XXI. The Pulitic. Simpleton. 


J #Henkong King of Ti in China, being one Day a- 
hunting, and chaſing a Deer which he had 
wounded, met Wich a good old Man in an agreeable 
Valley. He aſked the old Man, how that Place was 
called ? It is called,” anſwered he with a Smile, the 
Valley of the fimple ald Man. W hence did it get that 
Name, replied the King? From myſelf, anſwered 
72 % Aaz the 
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the old Man. How! ſays the King, you have 2 
promiſing A ſpect, and ſeem to be far from being 
- ſimple. The Hiſtory, anſwered the old Man, ſince 
you want to know it, is as follows. © My Cow 
« brought forth a Calf; which being grown up, I 
« ſold, and bought a Foal. Upon which ſome of 
«. the Neighbours came, and jeered me: What! 
& faid they, has your Cow brought forth a Foal? 
« Never was ſuch a thing before; the Monſter muſt 
« be deſtroyed. Whereupon they ſeized, and car. 
red the Foal away; and I ſuffered them to do it. 
4 When this Story was heard, every body in the 
ce Village cried out, O the Simpleton ! And for that 
& Reaſon this Place is called the Valley of the ſim. 
pie old Man.” © Why, ſo you was, anſwered the 
King; why did you give up.your Foal fo? ” Next 
Morning, the King told this Adventure to his prime 
Miniſter to divert him. But the Miniſter, with 2 
ſerious, and even melancholy Air, took the Thing 
in another Senſe. * Sir, ſaid he to the Prince, this 
is no laughing Matter; the Country-man's Tale 
was a Leſſon to you and me. If Juſtice were reign- 
<« ing, it would not be taken for a Trifle for a Man's 
* Goods to be taken from him in ſuch a Manner. 
If this old Man was patient, and ſuffered himſelf 
« to be robbed of his Foal without complaining, it 
« was not from Stupidity. He knew, that he could 
obtain Juſtice only from your Tribunals ; and his 
4 not having tabled his Complaint there, is a ſhrewd 
4 Sign that Juſtice is not rightly adminiſtered there. 
& Let us retire, Sir, ſaid the Miniſter to the King, 
& and ſeriouſly conſider where the Source of this E- 
& vil is, that we may effectually cure it.” Confucius, 
the preat Philoſopher of China, thought this Saying of 
the Miniſter fo beautiful, that he recommended it to 
| his Diſeiples not to forget it. Du Halde”s Hiſtory of 


China. 
| SECT. 
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only by its T ranſmigration into 


ing to this Notion was it, that Chriſt's Ditciples aſle- 
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8Ecr. XXII. * Of the S Mzrzur- 


SYCHOSIS 3 or, Tranſmigration of Souls, 


A Mong the ewt, the Sadducees ſay that there i is 


no Reſurrection, neither Angel nor Spirit. The 
Phariſees confeſſed both; that is, firſt, that there 
is to be a Reſurrection from the Dead; and, 2dly, 
that there are Angels and Spirits. But, according 
to Zoſephus, (de bello Judaico, lib. 2. cap. 12.), this 
Reſurrection of theirs was no more than a Pythago- 
rean Reſurrection; that is, a Reſurrection of the 5 
ther Body, and 
being born anew with it. But Fom this Reſurrec- 
tion they excluded all that were notoriouſly wick- 
ed: For of ſuch their Notion was, that their Souls 


as ſoon as ſeparated from their Bodies, were tranſmit- 


ted into a State of everlaſting Woe, there to ſuffer 


— a 
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the Puniſhment of their Sins to all Eternity. But, as 


to leſſer Crimes, their Opinion was, that they were 
puniſhed in the Bodies which the Souls of thoſe that 
committed them, were next ſent into. And accord- 


ed him in'the Caſe of the Man that was born blind, 


John ix. 2. Who did ſin, this man, or his parent, | 


that he was born blind ? For this plainly ſuppoſeth an 


antecedent State of Being, otherwiſe it cannot be 


conceived, that a Man could fin before he was born. 
And when the Diſciples told Chriſt, Matth. xvi. 14. 
that ſome ſaid of him, that he was Elias, and others 
Jeremias, or one of the Prophets; this can be un- 
derſtood no otherwiſe, but that they thought, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of the Tranſmigration of Souls, 


that be was come into the World with the Soul of 


Elias, or of Jeremias, or of ſome other of the old 
Prophets, tranſmitted into him, and borm with him. 


| Theſe two Inſtances put together, plainly prove what 
Joſephus ſaith ; that is, that the Reſurrection holy by” 


* See Patt firſt of this Book, Section 21, 


the 


* 


* 
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| E | | 
the Jeus in thoſe Times, was no other than a Py. | 
- thagorean Reſurrection of the ſame Soul in another | 
Body. But when Chriſt came, who brought Life | 
and Immortality to Light, he firſt taught the true 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body and Soul together, 
and ſoon after the cus learned it from his Follow. 
ers; and ever ſince have taught it in the lame Man. 
ner as they did. For all their Books now - extant, 
ſpeak of the Reſurrection of the Dead, and the laſt 
Judgment thereon to follow, no otherwiſe, in the 
main Particulars, than the Chriſtians do. Prid. 
Connect. vol. 2. pag. 340. OWL ee 
Pi. Le Comte, in his Hiſtory of China, relates the 
following Story. They called me, ſays he, one 
+ Day to baptize a ſick Perſon, who was an old Man 
of Seventy, and lived upon a ſmall Penſion given him 
by the Emperor. On entering his Room, he ſaid to 
me, © I am obliged to ycu, my Father, for that 
* you are going to deliver me from a grievous Pu- 
© © niſhment. You know, that I have lived for a long 
„ Time on the Emperor's Benevolence; and the 
£.: Bonza's [the idolatrous Prieſts of the God Fo] 
© who are thoroughly acquainted with what paſſes 
& in the next World, have aſſured me, that out of 
& Gratitude I ſhall be obliged to ſerve him after my 
« Death, and that my Soul will infallibly paſs into 
«© one of his Poſt-horſes, to carry Diſpatches of the 
Court into the Provinces. For this Reaſon, they 
t exhort me to perform my Duty well, when I have 
« aſſumed my new Being; and to take care not to. 
4 ſtumble, nor bite, nor hurt any body. Run faſt, 
« fay they, eat little, and be patient; by which 
© means you will move the Compaſſion of the Gods, 
& who often convert-a good Beaſt at length into a 
% Man of Quality. I muſt own, Father, that this 
* Thought ſhocks me, and I cannot call it to mind 
& without trembling. I dream of it every Night, 
* and ſometimes in my Sleep fancy mylelt _—_ | 
| ( 
| , 


e 
« ſed, and ready to ſet out at the firſt Laſh of the 
« Rider's Whip. TI'then wake in a Sweat, and half 
ec Jiftrafted, not knawing whether I am Rill a Man or 
ce A Horſe. But, alas! what will become of me, when 
cc jt ſhall be no longer a Dream? This then, m | 
« Father, is the Reſolution that I am come to. T — 4 
ce ſay, that thoſe df your Religion are not ſubject to 
* theſe Miferies ; that the Men will always be Men, | 
& and ſhall be the ſame in the next World as they 
cc are in this: I beſeech you therefore to receive me 
“ among you. I know, that your Religion is hard 
© to be re but, if it was ſtill more rigid, I 
« am ready to embrace it; and whatever it coſt me, 
% had rather be a Chriſtian than become a Beaſt”, 
This Diſcourſe, and the preſent Condition of the ſick 
Perſon, moved my Compaſſion, ſays Le Comte. And 
reflecting that God makes uſe of Simplicity and Ig- 
norance to lead Men to the Truth; I took Occaſion 
to convince him of his Errors, and to direct him in 
the Way of Salvation; and I had the Conſolation to 
ſee him die, not only poſſeſſed of the moſt rational 
Sentiments, but with all the Marks of a good Chri- 
ſtian. This Doctrine of the Tranſmigration of Souls, 
however abſurd and 'ridiculous it is, yet the Free- 
thinkers, the Infidels of the Age, are like to be the 
Dupes of it. Hence Mrs Rowe, in the 445th Page of 
her moral Letters, in the Letter from Laura to Au- 
relia, introduces Laura writing thus.“ My Brother is 
« avery Infidel. He has a ſort of Vanity in making 
« me a Proſelyte, and freeing my Mind from thoſe 
„ Prejudices (as he calls them) and ſuperſtitious No- 
ce tions which govern a great Part of the World. 
« But, as he finds me a little unwilling to reſign my 
_ Immortality, he has furniſhed” me, with a Syſtem 
of Tranſmigration, and the eternal waridering of the _ 
“ Soul from one Species of Being to another. Howe- © 
« ver, I do not find myſelf a Gainer by renouncing my + | 
Creed, which allowed me to hope, that after the « 
| | 45 
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11 period of this mortal Life, I might be an Angel, 
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cc 


cc 
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4 ſtalk, or fly, or ſwim; I am ſtill at a loſs which 


cc 
cc 
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or at leaſt equal to thoſe bright Eiſences. But by 
this fantaſtic Scheme, to which my Brother is ma. 
king me a Convert, my Pretenſions are ſunk. The 
utmoſt I can expect, when I have ſhifted my pre. 
ſent Exiſtence, is, to grin in a Monkey, or look 


demure in a broad-faced Owl, or to ſit a chatter. 


ing Magpye in a Buſh. It is a Chance among 
which of the ani:nal Race I am to be numbered; 
whether I ſhall mount the Air with the winged In- 


habitants, or crawl on the Earth among my Bro- 


ther-reptiles, or graſe in the Meadows among the 
horned Tribe. Indeed I have no great Stomach 
to Graſs or Hay; and as little Inclination to fleep 


in a Den, or ſtretch my hairy Bulk in the dewy 


Plain. But it is yet uncertain, whether I am to 


of theſe various Clans to greet as my next Kindred, 
However, I am better pleaſed with being what I 


am, than any thing elſe, I had rather be a cele- 


brated Toaſt, fluttering at a Ball among Beaus and 
pug Fellows, than the moft gaudy Butterfly 
vering with painted Wings over a Bed of Tulips. 


"If this ſhould be my enſuing Fate, it will be a 


mortifying Deſcent from a Goddeſs to an Inſect. 


And really there is ſomething ſo gloomy and un- 


comfortable in theſe Proſpects of Futurity, that 
if I conſider them much longer, I ſhall turn Chri- 
ſtian again, in Defiance of my Brother, and a 
learned Unbeliever his Companion, who are perpe- 
tually ridiculing my Concern about a viſionary 
Hereafter, as they term it.” "X 3 


Ser. XXIII. A famous Inſtance of brotherly 


Love. 


A Erj eant Glanoil was a ſecond Son only. His Fa- 


ther intended to ſettle the fair Eſtate of r 


. „ 
he was Proprietor, on his eldeſt Son; but he being 
vicious young Man, and there appearing no Hopes of 
his Recovery, he ſettled it on the Serjeant, his ſecond 
Son. Upon the Father's Death, his eldeſt Son finding, 
that what he had before looked upon as the Threat- 
enings of an angry Father, was now but too certain, 


became melancholy ; and that by Degrees wrought ſo 
great a Change on him, that what his Father could 


not prevail in, while he lived, was now effected by 


the Severity of his Laſt-will ; ſo that it was now too 


late for him to change, in Hopes of an Eſtate that wag 


gone from him. But his Brother obſerving the Rea- 
lity of the Change, reſolved within himſelf what to 
do. So he called him, with many of his Friends to- 


ether, to a Feaſt. And after other Diſhes had been 


ſerved up to the Dinner, he ordered one that was 
covered to be ſet before his Brother, and deſired him 


to uncover it; which he doing, the Company was 
ſurpriſed to find it full of Writings.. So he told them, 


that he was now to do what he was ſure his Father 


would have done, if he had lived to fee that happy 


Change which they now all ſaw in his Brother: And 


therefore he freely reſtored to him the whole Eſtate. 
Sir Mat. Hale.. nd, 


Thus, like another Proculeius, Hbrat. lib. 2. ode 


2. he ſhewed the Affection of a Father to his Brother; 


— 1 


which will make his Name ſavoury to Poſterity. | f 5 


SECT. XXIV. A mtable Paſſage of Oliver Crom- 


weP's Ceneroſity. } 


M* Richard Byfield was one of the Aſſembly of dag 


Divines at Weſtminſter, and a Man of great 
Piety and Zeal. There once happened to be a great 
Difference between this Mr Richard, and his Patron 
Sir John Evelyn, about repairing the Church. Mr 


Byfield went to Oliver Cromwel, who was at that” . . 


Bb Tims 


1 * 
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Time Protector, and complained of his Patron. 0. 
liver contrived how to get them both with him to- 
gether ; and at length having compaſſed it, found 
their Account agreed exactly, except in one Thing. 

For Sir Join charged Mr Byfield with reflecting upon 
him in his Sermons. Whereupon Cliver told Mr 
By field, it was very ill done: For that Sir John was 
a Man of Honour in his Country; and if he had done 
any thing amiſs, he ought to have told him who 
vately, and with Reſpect. Mr Byfield took 
Witneſs, that he had never deſigned any Reflection 
upon him in his Sermons; and he did it with that 
Solemnity and Seriouſneſs that Cliver believed him. 
And thereupon turning to Sir John Evelyn, ©* Sir, 
“ ſaid he, I doubt there is ſomething indeed amiks, - 
& The Word of God is penetrating, and finds you 
« out : Search your Ways.” This he ſpoke ſo pa- 
thetically, and with ſuch Plenty of Tears, that both 
Sir Jon and Mr Zyfield, and the reſt who were pre- 
ſent, fell to weeping alſo. He made them good 
Friends before parting. He ſaw them ſhake Hands, 
and embrace each other, before he diſmifſed them. 
To bind the Friendſhip the faſter, Cliver aſked Sir 


Joln, what it would coſt to repair the Church? He 


told him, the Workmen reckoned it would coſt 
two hundred Pounds Sterling. Oliver called for his 
Secretary Malin, and gave him Order to pay Sir John 
Evelyn one hundred Pounds toward the Repair of the 
Church. And now, Sir, faid he, I hope you will pay 
or ralle the other hundred; which he thankfully un- 
dertook to do. And they lived very amicably after- 
' wards. Calumy's Life of Baxter, vol. 2. p. 664. 


SECT. XV. A famous Inſtance of Rage calmed. 
KN Kong, King of 7/7 in China, had a fine Horle, 
- +> which he loved; ard this Horſe died by the 
Fault of the Groom. The Prince being in great 
FRI Bag 


- 


„ 


And inſtantly addreſſing himſelf to the Prince; Sir, 
ſaid he, that Man was very near being dead, before 


he knew the Heinouſneſs of his Crime. I conſent, 


anſwered the King, that you make him ſenſible of it. 
Then Tex Tſe taking the Lance, and aiming it at the 
Criminal: Wretch, faid he to him,  attentively 
« hear your Crimes, which are as follow; x/?, You 
«© have been the Cauſe of the Death of a Horſe, 
© which your Prince committed to your ſpecial Care. 


| Rage, ſnatched a Lance, and was going to run him 
through; but Ter 7/e his Miniſter diverted the Blow': ' 


© Thereby you deſerve Death. In the ſecond place, 


© You have been the Cauſe why my Prince, becauſe 
“% you have loſt his Horſe, has fallen into ſuch a 
* Paſſion, that he would kill you with his own 
Hand. Behold! a ſecond capital Crime, more 
* grievous than the firſt. Laſtly, All the Princes, 


* and all the neighbouring States, will thereby know, 


© that my Prince wants to take away a Man's Life 


© to revenge the Death of a Horſe; and thus his 


Reputation is ruined. And you, Wretch, have 
ce been the Occaſion of all thoſe Conſequences. _Da 


you rightly conceive your Fault?“ © Let him go, 


let him go, replied the Prince, don't let me break in 


upon my Goodneſs. I pardon him.” China Hiff, 


SECT. XI. A notable Inſtance of Incontinence © 


cured, 


LY 


T* Emperor Auguſtus was very much given w 


Incontinence. Athensdorus the Philoſopher, - 


who was very intimate with him, took a pretty Me- 


thod to reform this Vice in his Maſter. For, when 
the Emperor one Day had ſent a cloſe Sedan or Chair, 


for a certain Noble woman, of the Houſe of the Ca- 


milli; the Philoſopher fearing ſome Diſaſter might 
enſue, (for that Family = ow popular, and 4 
765 2 'y 
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ly reſpeCted at Rome), he goes before to the Lady's 
Palace; and acquainting her with it, ſhe complained 
to her Huſband of the Indignity offered her. He, 
bailing with Anger, threatened to ſtab the Meſſengers 
of the Emperor, when they came. But the pru. 
dent Philoſopher appeaſed them both; and only 
delired a Suit of the Lady's Apparel, which was 
granted him. He ſoon put it on; and hiding his 
Sword under his Robes; entered the Sedan, perſona- 
ting the Lady. The Meſſengers, who knew no other, 
carried him away to the Emperor. The Emperor 
beightened with Deſire, made haſte to open the Sedan 
himſelf, When Athenodorus ſuddenly drawing his 
Sword, leaped forth upon him, ſaying, © Thus 
* mighteſt thou have been murdered. Wilt thou ne- 
ver quit the Vice which is attended with ſo much 
« Danger ? Jealouſy and Revenge might have ſub- 
“ ſtituted an Aſſaſſin thus diſguiſed in my Room: 
« But I took care of thy Life. Henceforth take 
Warning.“ The Emperor pleaſed with the Phi- 
loſopher's Stratagem, gave him ten Talents of 
Gold, thanking him for his ſeaſonable Förrection; 
and from that Time began to reſtrain unlawful Plea- 
ſures, applying himſelf to a virtuous Life. Turkif 
M, vol. 3. p. 349. EP 


SECT. XVI. Of the Puniſhment of Adultery in 
#* Sparta. 3 9 


THE Lacedemoni ans knew not what the Name of 
Adultery meant. A Proof of this we have in 
Geraldas, a very ancient Spartan ; who being aſked 
by a Stranger, What Puniſhment their Law had ap- 
pointed for Adulterers'? He anſwered, there are no 
Adulterers in our Country. But, replied the Stran- 
ger, ſuppoſe there were one, and the Crime proved 
againſt him, how: would you -pugiſh n 5 
N Wered, 


* — 


- 
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e | 
ſwered, That the Offender muſt pay to the Plaintiff 
a Bull with a Neck ſo long that he might drink of 
the River that ran at the Foot of Mount Taygetus, 
over the Top of the Mountain. The Man being ſur- 
priſed at this, faid, Why? it is impoſſible to find 


ſuch a Bull. Geraldas ſmilingly replied, it was juſt + 7 
as poſſible to find an Adulterer in Sparta. Plutarch's 
rr 


SECT. XVIII. A good. natured Huſband. 
Wen the Greeks were raiſing Forces againſt Troy, 
they ſent Ambaſſadors to Poltis King of Thrace, 
to deſire his Aſſiſtance. He inquired the Cauſe of the 
War ; and was told, it was the Injury Paris had 
done Meneldus, in taking his Wife from him. If 
* that be all, ſaid the good King, let me aecom- 
% modate the Difference. Indeed it is not juſt the _ 
“ Greek Prince ſhould loſe a Wife; and, on the o- 
* ther fide, it is pity the Trjan ſhould want one. 4 
«© Now, I have two Wives; and, to prevent all this „ 
“ Miſchief, I will ſend one of them to Menelaur, 
&« and the other to Paris.” It is a Shame, ſays Mr 
Pope, in his Notes on the ninth Book of the ad, this 
Story is ſo little known, and that poor Poltis yet 


remains uncelebrated. I cannot but recommend him, 
ſays he, to the modern Poets, 15 Rs 


I 


— 


8 ECT. XXIX. The Lover's Leap. 


HE River Maeſe paſſes through the Town 
* Maeſtricht, and over it there is a Stone 
bridge; from which, ſays Pollnitz, I have been a. 
ſured for a Truth, the late Matſhal D' Arverquerque, | 
when a young Man, leaped his Horſe into the River, 
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| e ride Madenajſell 4+ Feldtbronhy hw la. 


ly he loved her. | 
It ſeems. he was one Day making his Vows and 

- Proteſtations to her at her Coach-door, when ſhe 
told him, that ſhe looked upon all he ſaid to be mere 
Flams ; and that ſhe would lay him a Wager, he did 
not love her enough to leap his Horſe over into the 
River, He accepted the Wager, -and won it at the 
Riſk of his Life. He was ſo fortunate as to keep his 
Footing in the Stirrups, and his Horſe was ſo — 
as to wade with him to the Shore. But after he had 
taken this dangerous Leap, he reflected on the ca. 
pricious Humour of his Miſtreſs, and broke off his 


F ' Courtſhip with the young 8 which I * WWW 


* leaſt the deſcryed. 


4M SECT. XXX. An inhumane Hole. 


ane the XII. Roman Emperor, at a ſet K. 


and Feſtival, made a kind and ſolemn 


- Tavitation of the greateſt Part of the Senate to 2 
ublic Entertainment. At the Entrance of his Pa. 
b they were all formally received, and ceremoni- 
oully conducted, and locked up in a ſpacious Hall, 
bung round with Black, and illuminated by a few 
. melancholy Lamps, which were only ſufficient to 
ſhew the Horror of the Place, and to diſcover ſeve- 
rai Coffins, upon which were fairly written the 
Names of the Senators invited. The Senators were 
filled with ſtrange Fears and Apprehenſions at the 
pearance of this diſmal Scene, and the Proſpect 
2 Death ſo ſolemnly carved out for them; well 
knowing the cauſeleſs and unreaſonable Cruelties of 


this Emperor. In the Height of their frightful Ima- 


ginations, after a long- waiting, their Fears were in- 


creaſed, by an-Entertainment of many naked Perſons, - 


„Vith their Bodies all over blackened, who * 
0 
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' the Hall with drawn Swords in one Hand, and flaming 
- Torches in the other. The Gueſts, at this dread-* 
ful Appearance, expected nothing but immediate 
Death; when ſuddenly the naked Perſons, after they 
had danced ſome time about them, ſet open the Doors, 
telling them, that the Emperor gave all the Company 
leave to withdraw. Thus did this Tyrant threaten 
the main Body of the Senate at once. Echard's 
Rom. Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 2438. 


8 ECT. XXI. f Saint Antony, a Legend. 5 


I 


Ntony is m Saint hom the Rufſians have in bs 


Feat Veneration. Theſe credulous Chriſtians - 
make no ſcruple to believe, that this Saint ſwam from 


Rome down the Tiber upon a Millſtone ; and having 


paſſed the Streights of Cibraltar, continued his 

through the Atlantic Ocean, paſſed through the Bal- 
tic and the Gulph of Finland, and then croſſed the 
Lake Ladoga, till he arrived in the River Wolcoff on 
his Millſtone, at the Place where Novogerod now" 
ſtands. Here he wrought many other Miracles, they 


tell us; and the Millſtone is ſhewn to this Day, and 


9 as a ſacred Relic. Sahm. Hiſt. val. 2. 
P. O8. | TEM | a 1 — © 3% 


SECT. XXXIL 4 Iiſlance of the Vanity of _ 


worldly Things. 


Certain rich covetous Bonza had made a Collec- 
tion of a great many Jewels, which he watch- 
ed very narrowly. Another Bonza older than him, 
begged that he would {offer bim to ſee them. And 
after he had looked ar them for ſome Time, 1 
“4 thank you, ſaid he, for your Jewels.” Why thank me? 
* anſwers the other; I did not give you them. But 


4 1 
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| & had the Pleaſure to ſee them, replied the Gueſt, 
and that is all the Advantage you reap from them, 
t except the Trouble of watching them. The Dif. 
& ference is but ſmall, I don't envy you.” Dy 

Halder Hiſtory of China, vol. 2. p. 99. ET 


Another Example of the ſame. 


Lewis XI. King of France, aſking a Man of mean 
Condition, who followed the Court, and did not 
know the King, how much he earned? I earn ag 
„ much as the King, anſwered the Man: For both 
& he and I live at God's Charge; and when we ſhall 
4 both depart this Life, he will carry away no more 
than I ſhall” Amuſements, prige 140. 


M1873; 1i© 


"SECT. XXXIII. The famous Converſion .of the 
Raynolds. 5 . | 


THE two Raynolds, Brothers, both Men of Learn. 
= ing and Parts; whereof one being of the Church 
of England, and the other of the Church of Rome, 
they both deſiring each others Converſion to the Re- 
ligion he himſelf was of, they writ to one another 
about it; and with ſuch Appearance of ſolid and 
clear yo, m both _= " they were 
wrought u y them. Each changed his Reſigi 
8 * & firm a Perſuaſion, and full an A 
rance of the Truth of that which he turned to, that 
no Endeavours or Arguments of either of them 
| © could ever after move the other, or bring him back 
1 from what he had perſuaded him to. If an indifferent 
1 Man were aſked, ſays Mr Locke, whether this full 
Aſſurance was ſufficient to point out the true Reli- 
gion to either of them? he muſt anſwer, No: For 
if it were, they muſt neceſſarily have been both of 


the ſame Religion. Locke, vol. 3. p. 467. 


EY. EE Ce ub eo ˙—ðÜw , as nes ek a. . ans toil Lea. ad” 
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skcr. XXIV. 4 Inſtance of neglectel Merit. 


axagoras, as Plutarch relates, voluntarily re- 
duced himſelf to the Extremes of Poverty, 
that he might have the greater Leiſure to purſue his 
Studies. Finding himſelf neglected in his old Age, 
he wrapt his Cloak about his Head, and threw him- 
ſelf on the Ground, in the fixed Reſolution to ſtarve 
bimſelf.- Pericles, hearing of this accidentally, ran 
with the ſwifteſt Speed to the Philoſopher's Houſe, 


P 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving Terms, not to throw: 
his Life away; adding, that it was not Anaxagoras 
he bewailed, but himſelf, for fear he ſhould be fa 


in the deepeſt Affliction. He there conjured him in 


unfortunate, as to loſe ſo wiſe and faithful a Friend z * þ 


one who was ſo capable of giving him wholſome 
Counſels with regard to the preſſing Wants of the 


State. Then Anaxagoras, uncovering a little his 74 64 


Head, ſpoke thus to him: © Pericles, thoſe wha 


« uſe a Lamp, take care to feed it with Oil.“ This | | 


was a gentle, and at the ſame Time a ſtrong and 


piercing Reproach. Pericles ought to have ſupplied | 


his Wants unaſked. Many Lamps are extinguiſhed 
in this Manner in a Country, by the criminal Negli- 
gence of thoſe who ought to ſupply them. Add to 
this what Themiſtocles's Father ſaid to him when a 
little one. - They were then walking together in the 
Harbour. His Father pointing to ſome rotten Gal- 
leys that lay neglected on the Strand; “ Behold!. 
| © there, ſays he, Son, pointing to them; thus do 
the People treat their Governors when they can 
do them no farther Service.” Rel. An. Hiſt. 


SEC T. XXXV. Sacrilege and Profanation puniſhed. OY 5 | 


LUlian the Apoſtate ſent two of his Officers, Fes 


CT 


hx, and is Uncle Julian, to plunder the Church, © _ L 


1 


«A 


- . 
. 
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of Antioch, called the Golden Church ; and bring the 
rich Veſſels which Conſtantine and Conſtantius had 
dedicated, into his Cofters. But they were not con- 
tent barely to commit Sacrilege, unleſs they could 
vent their Spite alſo in ſome unmannerly and pro. 
fane Abuſes. Therefore Julian piſſed upon the 
Table; and Felix, ſeeing the holy Veſſels, broke out 
into this rude Expreſſion, Behold what fine Veſſels 
Mary's Son 1s . in! But the impious Wretches 
did not long go unpuniſned. For Julian was im. 
mediately ſeized with an Ulcer, which turned all his 
} Bowels into Putrefaction; and he died voidipg his 
own Excrements at his blaſphemous Mouth. And 
Felix, by the ſame divine Vengeance, voided Blood 
at his Mouth, without Intermiſſion, Day and Night, 
till he died. | 
Vietor Uticenſis gives us a like Account of one 
Proclus, an Agent of one of the Kings of the Vandals, 
who having ravaged and plundered the Catholic 
Churches, made himſelf a Shirt and Breeches of the 
Palls or Covering of the Altar. But not long after, 
he fell into a Phrenſy, which made him eat off his 
on Tongue, piece by piece; and died a moſt i go. 
minious Death. 
It is no leſs remarkable, what Optatus reports of 
ſome Donatiſt Biſhops, who, in their mad Zeal a- 
| the Catholics, erdered the Euchariſt, which 
the Cathohes had conſecrated, to be thrown to their 
; but not without an immediate Sign of divine 


why /engeance upon them: For the Dogs, inſtead of 


devouring the Elements, fell upon their Maſters, as 
| F they had never known them, and tore them in 
pieces, as Robbers and Profaners of the Symbols of 

the holy Body of Chriſt. Which makes Optatus put 

them in mind of the Admonition of our Saviour, 
Matt h. vii. 6. Give not that which is holy unto the 
en neither . ye = pearls before ſwine, of 
| lieh 
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they trample them under their feet, and turn again 


and rent rt. | 
There are many ſuch Inſtances of Judgments in- 


flected by God upon ſuch as profaned and affronted 


the true Religion. And not only ſo, but there are 
many Inſtances in Hiſtory alſo, that God hath very 
fignally puniſhed the Profanation of Religion in the 


Heathen Idolatry ; becauſe it ſeldom happens in an 
Affront given to any particular Mode of Worſhip, 


how erroneous ſoever it may be, but that Religion is 


in general wounded hereby. Of which take this one 
Inſtance. | 


The chief God of the Egyptians was Oſiris. Him 
they worſhipped in the Shape 6f a Bull; and that 
not only in Imagery, but alſo in Reality. For they 


kept a Bull in the Temple of Oſiris, which they 
worſhipped in his ſtead. At Memphis he was called 
Apis; The Marks of Apis were theſe. His Body 
was to be all black, excepting a ſquare Spot of White 
in his Forehead. He was alſo to have on his Back 
the Figure of an Eagle, ſay fome ; of an Half-moon, 


ſay others; a double Liſt of Hair on his Tail; and 
a Knot under his Tongue. When they had found 
ſuch an one, they brought him with great Rejoicing _ 

him, and 


to the Temple of Oſiris, and there kept 
worſhipped him for that God, as long as he lived; 


and when he was dead, they buried him with great 
Solemnity: And then ſought for another with the ſame 


Marks ; which ſometimes it was many Years ere 


they could find. Now, Cambyſes the Son of Cyrus, 


having conquered Egypt, marched upon an Expedi- 


tion againſt the Ethiopians; but being obliged to re- 
turn for want of Proviſions, upon his Arrival at 


Memphis, finding the City all in Mirth and. Iollity, 
becauſe their God 4pis had then appeared among 


them, having juſt at that Time found ſuch a Bull as 


has been deſcribed, he fell into a great Rage, ſuppo- 
| Cc 2 ling 


worſt of Times; and under the worſt Modes, even of 
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ſing all this Rejoicing to have been for the ill Succeſs 
of his Affairs. Whereupon having called the Magi. 
ſtrates and Prieſts, they gave him the true Account 
of the Matter. To which he replied, That if their 
God was ſo kind and familiar, as to appear among 
them, he would be acquainted with him ; and there. 
Fore commanded them forthwith to bring. him to 
Him. This Apis being accordingly brought to Cam. 
by/es, he fell into a Rage, as well he might, at the 
Sight of ſuch a God; and drawing out his Dagger, 
run it into the Thigh of the beaſt ; and then reproach. 
ing the Prieſts for their Stupidity, in worſhipping a 
Brute for a God, ordered them ſeverely to be whipped; 

and all the Egyptians in Memphis to be lain, that 

Hould be found any more rejoicing there on this Oc. 
caſion. p | | 

This Apis being carried back to the Temple, lan- 
guiſhed of his Wound, and died. Cambyſes, as he 
- mounted his Horſe to march back to his own Coun- 
try, his Sword falling out of the Scabbard, gave him 
a Wound in the Thigh; of which he died a few 
Days after. The Egypiians remarking, that it was 
in the fame Part of the Body where he had afore 
wounded the Apis, reckoned it as an eſpecial Judg- 
ment from Heaven upon him for that Fact; and per- 
ehance they were not far out in it, if the former Re- 
mark be juſt. Prid. Connect. vol. 1. p. 170. 


S fc T. XXXVI. An Example of Idolatry pu- 
niſbed. | | 
TJ dia proper, or the Empire of the great Mogul, 

Was founded by Tamerlane, about the Year 1400. 
Akbar,” the ſixth Emperor after him, was wiſe and 
warlike ; who, by conquering the Kingdoms of Cu- 

karate and Decan, greatly extended his Dominions, 
and removed the imperial City from Delly to Ara. 


After 


| * 


— 
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Aſter he had ſubdued Chitor, another Province, he 


cultivated for ſome time the Arts of Peace; and a- 


mong other great Works, he planted the Road from 


Ara to Labor, and made it one continued Walk of 
ſhady Trees, though it be not leſs than four hundred 
and fifty Engliſh Miles from the one City to the o- 


ther. This ſtill remains as a Monument of this Em- 
peror's Grandeur; and is an inconceivable Refteſh- 


ment to Travellers in ſo hot a Climate. Akbar en- 
couraged all Manner of European Artiſts, to come and 


fix at ra; and ſent for ſome of the Portugueſe 
Miſſionaries, to inſtruct him in the Chriftian Religion. 
His Majeſty acknowledged, that the Morality of the 
Goſpel, and the Manner of eſtabliſhing it by the 


Sufferings of its Votaries, ſufficiently evidenced that 
Jeſus Chriſt was a true Prophet ſent hy God; hut, 


for Reaſons of State, would not change the Religion 


of his Fathers. 5 SN bp. 
Akbar, after this, ſuppreſſed an InfurreQion of 
his rebellious Subjects. Upgii which Succeſs, he 


grew intolerably vain and proud, and formed a De-. 


ſign of ſetting up a new Religion of his own contris 
ving. He propoſed to introduce a Medley of all Re- 
ligions ; the Baptiſm of the Chri/zians, the Circum- 
ciſion of the Mabometans, and the Idolatry of the 


Indians. And thus he hoped to comprehend all his 


Subjects, and unite- them in one uniform Way of 


Wall | 


He alſo inſtituted a Feaſt in Honour of the Sun; 
and cauſed an Altar to be raiſed in Form of a Throne, 
in the midſt of a ſpacious Plain, that all his Subjects 

| : 1 


might adore it. 


It was on Eaſter Sunday 1 5, that Albar, and 5 


the young Princes his Children, were paying their 


Devotions to the dn; whoſe Image enriched with 


precious Stones, and the Sun ſhining upon them in 


its full Brightneſs, caſt an inſupportable Luſtre ;  - 


when, on a ſudden, the Heaven was covered with 


black 


Ms 


= 
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black Clouds, the Altar was overturned by a Thun 
der- ſtorm; che Lightning ſet Fire to the Emperor's 
Tent, and great Part of the Camp was in Flames in 
an Inuſtant; the Emperor's Palace alſo, and the oleh. 
bouring City were ſet on Fire, and almoſt conſumed; 
and the vaſt Treaſures of Gold and Silver which 
had been amaſſed together by the Moguls, were melt. 
ed, and ran down the Streets of Laber. The Em. 
bY; r was obliged to 2 the Place, and retire into 
- the Kingdom of Cachemire. Some time after this, 
he ſent his beloved Son Morag, to quell a Rebellion 
raiſed by Muſtapha, one of the Decan Princes whom 
he had jubdyed before; but Morad was ſlain in Bat- 
tle, and his gallant Army defeated. This Stroke 
pierced Akbar to the Heart; and he was fo ſenſible 
of the Anger of Heaven, that he never after worſhip. 
ped the Sun, nor ſuffered divine Honours to be paid 
to his own Perſon, as be had formerly done. Sal. 


mon's Hiſt. 


SECT. XXXVII. * PI ea of Mahometa 
- Prieſt-craft. a 


| e Succeflor was Cha Jehan, in the Year 

1605. He was a voluptuous Prince, indul. 
ging bicaſelf in all Manner of Exceſs, drinking Wine, 
and eating all Manner of Meats without Diſtinction. 
When the Inas, or Mahometan Doctors, repreſent- 
eld this to be inconſiſtent with the Profeſſion of Ma- 
hometiſm, he inquired therefore what Religion allow. 
ed its Votaries to eat and drink, without Scruple, all 
that came before them: And being informed it was 
the Chriſtian ; © Come then, ſays he, let us imme- 


5G lately alter our Habits, and ee our Turbans 


| + * See another vile Example of this Nature, in Part 1. 
Sed. 20. p. 59. . 
. , ad into : 
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« into Hats; for wat Religion can there be in eat-.- 
C ing, or forbearing to eat, this or that kind of 
« Food?” Upon this, the Doctors were ſtruck 
with dreadful Apprehenſions of a Change of Religion. 
To prevent which, the Doctors acquainted his Ma- 
jeſty, © that the Prohibition of the Alcoran againſt 
Wine, Oc. did not extend to Sovereign Princes; 
ce but that they might enjoy their full Liberty, in 
« cating and drinking whatever they ſaw fit, 256 
* anding. Which obliging Solution kept this, 
voluptuous Prince firm to their Religion. 
There is a Story in this King's Reign, of a Juggler's 
Ape, by whom this Emperor made an Experiment 
of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. An Account, 
of which follows. 


8 5 CT. XXVII. Story of the dini e. 


A Juggler of Bengal, of which Craft there are ma- 

ny, and very notable at it, brought before the 
King a great Ab which, as he ſaid, could divine 
and propheſy. And to this Beaſt ſome of the Indian 
Sects attribute a ſort of Divinity. The King took 2 
Ring off his Finger, and cauſed it to be hid under 4 
Boy's Girdle, there being a dozen preſent, then bid 
the Ape divine; who went to the right Child, and 
took it out; His Majeſty being ſomewhat more cu- 


rious, canſed the Names of twelve Lawgivers, as 


Chriſt, Moſes, Mahomet, Haly, and others, to be 
writ on twelve Papers, in the Perſian Tongue; and 
ſhufflirg them in a Bag, bid the Beaſt divine which 

was the true Law ; who putting in his Paw, took 
out that inſcribed with the Name of Chrift. This 
amazed the King; who, ſuſpecting that the Beaſt's\ 
Maſter could read Perſian, and might aſſiſt him, 
wrote them anew in Court. characters, and preſented 
them the ſecond Time. The Ape found the en, 


9 
1 1 
, N 
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and kiſſed it. At this a great Officer grew angry, 
telling the King, it was ſome Impoſture ; and deli. 
ring 12 might have Leave to make the Scrolls anew, 
offering to undergo any . Puniſhment, if the Ape 
ens deceive him. He writ the Names, putting on. 
eleven in a Bag, and kept the other in his Hand. 
Tue Monkey "iam. ry but refuſed all; the King com. 
manding it to bring one, it tore them in a Fury, and 
made Signs that the true Lawgiver's Name was not 
among them. The King aſked where it was; and 
the Ape ran to the Nobleman, and caught dim by 
the Hand, in which was the Paper inſcribed with the 
Name Chriſt Zeſus. The King was concerned, and 
| Keeps the Ape. This was done in public before 
thouſands. And no Doubt is to be made of the Truth 
of the Matter of Fact, ſays Sir Thomas Rowe, who 
Was the Engliſh Ambaſſador at the Court of this 
King: Salmon's Hi Meg ＋ all ed vol. 1. p. 201. 


'S E c . XIX. 4 8 Parable. 


T H E Perſ ſian Religion is Mahometiſm, as is the 

Turks. But the Perſians followed Ali's Inter- 
pretation of the Alcoran. This Ali married Fatima, 
Mahomet's Daughter. But the Turks followed Abu. 
bekers, who was Mahomet's Father-in-law. Neither 
of theſe Sects will believe that thofe of the other can 
be ſaved, but hate one another to a greater Degree 
than they do Chriſtians or Pagans ; and ſeldom ſpeak 
of one . 45 but with Imprecations and Curſes, e- 
ven in their Devotions. However uli han has of 
late obliged the Per ſians to forſake Ali, and become 
Followers of Abubeker, Omar and Oſman his Suc- 
ceſſors, and has thus united theſe two Sects. The 
Mahometans believe, among other Things, that God 
hath decreed from all Eternity whatever ſhall come 

to paſs. But this my ſeem to Jualify; and a, 2 
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Cod neither lays a Force or Conſtraint on any Man 
in his Actions, nor leaves him abſolutely to the Free- 
dom of his Choice. To God, ſay they, belongs che 
Glory and the Praiſe, if I do well; and to him the 
Juſtice of my Condemnation, if I do ill. It is not for 
me or any Man to glory, if he does his Duty; nei» 
ther can any Man juſtify or excuſe himſelf, if he does 
amiſs. They will neither have a Man a mere Machine, 
nor will they allow him a perfect Freedom of Choice; 
but, by way of Illuſtration, they frequently repeat 
this Parable following. | | 
There were three Brothers, ſay they, who died 
abont the ſame Time. The two eldeſt were of an 
advanced Age; of whom one had always been obe- 


dient to the Commands of God, and the other had had _ ' 


no Regard to them: The youngeſt was an Infant, in- 
capable of diſcerning between Good and Evil. Theſe 
three Brothers appearing in Judgment before God, 
the firſt was reecived into Paradiſe ; the ſecond con- 
demned to Hell; and the third ſent to a Place between 
both, where there was neither Joy nor Sorrow, be- 
cauſe he had done neither Good nor Hurt. The young- 
eſt hearing the Sentence, was, under the greateſt Con- 
cern at his being excluded Paradiſe. O my Lord, 
& ſaid he, if you had permitted me to live as long as 
« my pious Brother, how happy ſhould I have been? 
« for 1 ſhould have lived like him; and conſequently + 
deen advanced to eternal Glory.” © My Child, - 
« replied God, I know thee perfectly ; and that if 


4 you had lived longer, you would have followed 


ce the Steps of your wicked Brother, and, like him, 
“ have deſerved the Pains of Hell.” · The unfortu- 
nate condemned Brother, hearing this Diſcourſe, be- 
gan to cry out, O my God, why then did you” 
not extend the ſame Grace to me, as to my young- 
er Brother, in depriving me of Life, before I had 
* made ſuch ill Uſe of it as to receive this Sentence 

« of Condemnation ?? # I preſerved your Life, 
„ Dd 4 anſwered 


6, 


922 


3 — 
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ct anſwered God, to give you an Opportunity of be. 
& ing ſaved.” The youngeſt Brother thereupon re. 
plied, © Why then, my God, was not mine preſeryed, 
* that I might have had the Means of Salvation 25 
But to ſilence their Complaints, and end the Diſpute, 
God anſwered, © Becauſe my Decree had otherwiſe 
“ determined.“ Salmon's modern Hiſtory of all Na. 

tions. F | 


SECT. XL. Of Mahomet's Heaven. 


P HE Mahometans ſay, their Heaven conſiſts 
| entitely in ſenſual Delights. The Bleſſed, 

after they have entered into Paradiſe, ſhall ſeat tem- 
ſelves on the Banks of the grand Cauſſer, or River of 
Delight; which is ſhaded by a Tree of that immenſe 
Size, that if a Man was to 1ide poſt fifty thouſand 
Years, he would not paſs the Extent of one of its 
Leaves: That of the Nectar of this delicious River, 
Mahomet and Ali ſhall be the Cup-bearers, and ſerve 
the Happy with it: That they will be followed by 
innumerable Companies of celeſtial Ladies of ex- 

uiſite Beauty, and created on Purpoſe for the Plea- 
"I of the Inhabiters of their Paradiſe. They hold 
- alſo, that they can never be capable of any Crime in 


the Vie of thoſe voluptuous Entertainments, becauſe 


nothing is forbidden; nor ſhall they know any Saticty, 
but Health as well as Life ſhall laſt for ever. 


SECT. XLI. Of Mahomet's Jcurney to Heaven. 
Ahomet, in the twelfth Year of his pretended 

Apoſtleſhip, tells us in his Acoran, that, as 
he was in Bed one Night wich his beloved Wife 
Ayeſha, he heard a knocking at his Door; and, up- 
on opening it, found the Angel Cabriel, with * 


- * » 
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Pair of Wings expanded, whiter than Snow; and 
clearer than Cryſtal ; who mounting him upon the 
Beaſt Alborck, in the twinkling of an Eye carried 
him to Jeruſalem, and from thence by a Ladder of 
Light, (leaving his Beaſt there), he aſcended to Hea- 
ven ; and from one Heaven to another, till he came 
to the Throne of God in the ſeventh, or higheſt 


* 


Heaven. 3 
' He tells his Diſciples, that the ſeven Heavens are 5 
five hundred Years Journey diſtant from each other; 
and that in one of them he ſaw an Angel of ſ6 pro- _ _ 
digious a Size, that it was ſeventy thouſand Days 
Journey between his Eyes, according to our Way of | 
Travelling. But here Doctor Prideaux obſerves, e 
was out in his Mathematics: For the Diſtance betwemnmnmnm 
a Man's Eyes being in Proportion to his Height but 
as one to ſeventy-two, at this Rate the Height of the 
Angel muſt have been fourteen thouſand Years Jour- 
ney; which is four Times as much as the Height ß 
all his Heavens put together. This Journey to 
Heaven he performed, he tells us, in the tenth Part 
of a Night. - But when he came to relate it next 
Morning to the People, it was received, as it deſer- 
ved, with a general Laugh. But 4bubeker coming in, 
and profeſſing his Belief of the whole, gave thema 
better Opinion of it. And this Fiction is now. as 
firmly believed by the Mahometans, as any other Ar- 
ticle of their Faith. It was, however, once diſputed, 
whether this was a Viſion, or a real Journey; but 
their Doctors have at length reſolved it to be areal 
Journey. Salmon's modern Hiſtory. 8 


” 
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SECT. XLII. What occaſions the Standing, and” Io 4 
what may cauſe the Fall of the Turkiſh Empire. 
X s — 6% "7 . 4 
Rom the great Succeſs of the Emperor and Ve- 7 
netians againſt the Turks, in the Years 1716 © 3 
Fg NV D4 2.5. ad 48 
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. "Jeſs than a Weck. Here are no tedious Forms, or. 


35 ; make falſe Gloſſes, and wreſt the Laus to the vileſt. 
7 * Purpoſes. If a judge be found guilty of Extortion;% 


. 
and 1717, it may be inferred, ſays Mr Salmon, that 
the ee Empire could not have ſubliſted till this 

5 


Ti 


ot for the Diviſions among Chriſtian Princes. 


5 If the Emperor falls upon the Turk, the French King, 
odr ſome other Power, immediately falls upon him; 
being much more apprehenſive of aggrandiſing a 


Chriſtian Neighbour, than of the Turks over-running 
Chriſtendom. . 7.9 
However, the Twrki/ſh, like the Roman Empire, 
may probably be deſtroyed by the very Means it was 
raiſed, namely, their own ſtanding Army. For not. 
withſtanding the Government have taken all Methods 
to reduce theſe Troops to Reaſon, we yet find more 
frequent Revolutions here than in any Kingdom of 
the World; and the Empire ſeems ready to fink 
With its own Weight: For no civil Government can 
- poſkbly ſubſiſt, where there is, a ſuperior military 
Power ; becauſe a popular General, and ſometimes 
a private Soldier, by declaring againſt ſome pretend - 
ed Grievance, will be able to work his Brethren up 
into a Mutiny, and overturn the firmeſt Conſtitution, 


SECT. XLIII. The Turkiſh Laws 


RE ſaid to be equitable enough. In civil Con- 

_ - troverlies concerning Debts and Damages, the 
Judge hears the Parties themſelves,” and examines 
eir Proofs, and the Suit is uſually determined in 


'difatory Pleas allowed; no Lawyers or Advocates to 


he is doomed to be pounded in a Mortar without 
Mercy. The Turks will not ſuffer any Things to be 
ſold in their Markets at extravagant Prices, at their 
firſt coming in. If any one offers to exact upon the 
Buyer, he is ſure to be cudgelled. e 
| £Y Thevenot 
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_Thevenct acquaints us, that he ſaw a Man ho 
ſold Snow at five Pence a-pound, receive a Number 
of Blows on the Soles of his Feet for Want of Weight. 
And another who had impoſed upon a Child in a Pen- 
nyworth of Onions, condemned to receive thi 
Blows with a Cudgel, by the Officers of the Market, 

And probably it is this ſpeedy Juſtice, and exem- 
plary Severity againſt little Frauds, which keeps, th“ 
common People in Awe, and occaſions fewer Thefts 
and.Robberies in Turly than with us. Some indeed 
+ aſcribe it to the honeſt Diſpoſition of the Natives; 
but if the ſame Severity was uſed here, it might have 
the ſame Effect, and prevent many a little Villain's | 
_ brought to the Gallows. 'Salmon's mod. Hiſt.” 


SECT. XLIV. A few Hints upon Education - 4 
_ Children. | 


di E happy Effects of the diſcreet Education of 
Children are ſo many and fo invaluable, r 
every thoughtful Perſon muſt needs be cofvinc #0 
the Importance of it. Philip King of Macedon ſuf- 
ficiently declared his Senſe of this, * a little af e þ 
ter the Birth of his Son Mexander, he wrote 2 Let- FE 
otle, in theſe Words. 


ter to 145 
to inform you, ſays he, that a Son i 15 Born. 


cc 12 
« to me. I return Thanks to the Gods; hot ſo 
4 much for having given him to me, as 19 have e-- 34 
« yen him me in the Age in which Arielle liyed. 

« I may juſtly promiſe myſelf, that you, will form 
© him ſuch a Succeſſor as may be worthy . of us, 

* and ſuch a King as is worthy of Manna.“ 
What noble Thoughts ariſe from the Peruſal of 
this LONG far different from the Manners of the 
_ preſent Age; but: bighly worthy a great Monarch, 
. avg a kin Parent ! I ſhall only obſerve, ſays Rollin, 1 3 
that this Exinple may. 2 a Leſſon even to pri-: 

vate 


—_ 


Wo ond : 


* 
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vate Perſons ; as it teaches them how highly they 
. © ought to value a good Maſter, and the prodigious 

Care they ſhould take to ſearch for one that excels ; 
for every Son is an Alexander to his Father. The 
Sncceſs of Studies depends on the Foundation that is 
laid; and the ableſt Man is not too much ſo, to 
ch the Principles in the Manner they ought to be 
culcated. | 1008 | [ 
Children ſhould be genteelly educated. Now, this 
Genteelneſs, with ah A to them, conſiſts in a 
graceful Carriage, in having a Countenance firm and 
modeſt, in walking with an eM and natural Air, in 
keeping themſelves upright, in making a handſome 
Bow, in not falling into indecent Poſtures, nor in- 
dulging a certain Air of Careleſſneſs. 
But a Miſdemeanour in any of theſe reſpects, does 
not deſerve ſharp chiding, or the being expoſed to 


. | Shame before Company, and far leſs to be puniſhed 
. with Severity. The going abroad into the World 


will ſoon correct theſe Miſdemeanours. But the Point 

is, to go to the Principle and Root of the Evil, and 
to conquer certain Diſpoſitions in the Children, which 
are directly oppoſite to the Rules of Society and Con- 


verſat ion; ſuch as a ſavage and clowniſh Rudeneſs, 


which makes them careleſs about what may pleaſe 


odr diſpleaſe thoſe that are about them; Self-love, 


which is concerned only in procuring its own Profit 
and Advantage; a Havghtineſs and Pride, which 


tempt us to look upon every thing as our Due, with- 


=y 


out our being under any Obligation to others; a 


Spirit of Contradiction, finding fault; and Raillery, 
which blames every thing, and takes Pleaſure only 


in giving Pain. Theſe are the Faults againſt which 
we muſt procliim an open War. Such Boys as have 


been accuſtomed to be complaiſant towards their 
"Companions, to oblige them, to yield to them upon 
Occaſion, to ſay nothing to offend them, and not-be 
c ealily offended themſelves at the Diſcourſe of 8 ; 
| We Fed OG oys 
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Boys of this Character, when they come abroad into 
the World, will ſoon learn the Rules of Civility and 
Good-breeding. For the eſſential Branch of - Good» 
breeding or Politeneſs, lies in not being too fond of 
one's ſelf, nor doing every thing for one's own ſake, 
in avoiding to do or ſay ought which may offend o- 
thers, in ſeeking Opportunities of doing them a Plea- 
ſure, and in preferring their Advantages and Inelina- 
tions to our own. This the Maſters ſhould princi- 
ally take care of; and when the Boys are exerciſed 


in the Practice of theſe Maxims, they eaſily grow 


polite. Rollin's belles lettres. | 


In teaching them Latin, it will be proper ſometimes | 


to leave Boys entirely to their own Genius ; leſt, by 
being habituated to do nothing without Help, . they 
ſhould fall into an idle ſluggiſh Diſpoſition, which may 
prevent their attempting to find ont, and learn any 


thing of themſelves. Something like this is obſervable . 
in Birds. Whilſt their young Ones are tender and 
weak, the Parent brings them-Food ; but when they 
gather more Strength, ſhe accuſtoms them to go out 
of the Neſt, and teaches them to fly by fluttering 


round them; and, at laſt having made Trial of their 
Strength, ſhe makes them take Wing, and leaves 
them to themſelves. Rollin. oy, 


In correcting them, conſider, there is no Caſe in 


the World that can poſſibly happen, which ought to 


make a Father or Teacher act in a Paſhon with his 


own Children or Pupils. All Paſſion is a Sin; and 


to fin becauſe our Children ſin, can never be our 


Duty, nor any Means to ſhew them theirs. Even 


when we have juſt Reaſon to correct them, and ſee 
Canſe to be diſpleaſed with them, alt muſt be done 


with Calmneſs and Affection, not with Rage and Fury, ' 


That is not correcting them, it is fighting with them. 
He muſt pity when he puniſhes, exhort when he cor- 


rects; he ſhould have the Rod in his Hand, ang 
Tears in his Eyes; he is to be angry at their Offences, 


* 
. 
_ ; 


but 
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bat not with their Perſons. The Nature of Correc. WM, 
tion implies all this. It is for the Child's Good that 
à Parent or Teacher corrects, not for his own Plea. 
fore. He muſt be a Brute that can take Pleaſure in 
whipping a Child. Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, be 
put away from among yu, Eph. iv. 31. This is a 
Scripture for our Conduct even with Strangers. We 
cannot be in a Paſſion with any body without Sin; 
but to be in a Paſſion at our Children, that is al 
Diſtraction, and an Abomination, and tends to nothing 
but Miſchief. 5 


1 


s ECT. XLV. The Way of reading Authors,” 


| A Vthors ſhould not be read ſuperficially, or in 2 

 . £4 Hurry, if we propoſe to improve by them. We 

ſhould often review the moſt beautiful Paſſages ; read 

them again with Attention, examining their Senſe 

3% and Beauties, and make them familiar to us. 

I The ſureſt Way of improving by this Peruſal of 

Authors, which is to be conſidered as the Food of the 

Underſtanding, is to digeſt it at Leiſure, and to con- 

vert it, as it were, into its own Subſtance. To ob- 

tain that End, we muſt not value ourſelves upon 

reading a great Number of Authors, but ſuch only 

- . "as are moſt eſteemed. We may ſay of too great 

reading, what Seneca ſays of a prodigious Library; 

dat, inſtead of enriching and informing the Under- 

# 4 Nanding, it often only diſorders and confounds it. It 

is much better to fix upon a ſmall Number of choice 

Authors, and to ſtudy theſe thoroughly, than to a- 

- _-.- muſe ourſelves ſuperficially, and hurry over a Mul- 
2  fitude of Books. Rol. bel. lettres. 
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SECT. XLVI. The Engliſh ay of pronouneing 
Latin. on | 8455 


ALL the People in Europe pronounce the Latin 
1 with open Mouth, rotundo ore; except the Eng- 
1;/h, who pronounce the Vowels very badly, eſpe» 
cially the a and e. For inſtead of amo, they pro- 
nounce ems; and inſtead of emo to buy, they pro- 
nounce imo; and inſtead of ima, Yes, they ſay aimoy :? 
which is a very aukward and unintelligible Way of 
ronouncing Latin. For Inſtance, a certain German 
(whom my Author ſays he knew) being at one of 
the Univerſities of England, went, on a Time, to 
wait on one of the learned Men there; and, among 
other Queſtions, he was aſked, (as the Pronunciation 
ſeemed to him), An omnia peccata ſunt in Germania? ? 
The Stranger bluſhed, thinking that he meant, Are 
all ſorts of Vices practiſed in Germany He anſwers 
ed, Ino, et virtutes quoque omnes; Yes, and all Vir- 
tues too. The Engliſh Gentleman faid indeed, An 
omnia pacata ſunt in Germania ? Is all quiet in Ger- 
many? but, pronouncing an à like an e, cauſed a double 
Entendre. _ 3 N 
Another Stranger being complimented in Latin by 
an Engliſh Maſter of Arts, and an excellent Scholar, 
ſaid, he was ſorry he did not underſtand Engliſh 3 
and would be glad to converſe with bim in French 
or Latin While the Engliſhman ſpoke very good La- 
tin; but, diſguiſing it by an Engliſh Accent, the 
Stranger Ke ere it was the Engliſh Tongue. 


— 


* * 


SECT. XLVII Things unknown 10 the Ancient. 


FF is very ſurpriſing, that the Ancients never made | 
| uſe of Glaſs for their Windows. Glaſs howe⸗- 
ver was in Uſe amongſt them. Without mentioning 

| =, — oY the 
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the Looking-glaſſes, and large Panes, which were the 
Ornaments of their Chambers; they made Cups, and 
Goblets, and other Vaſes, of Glaſs, which perfectiy 
imitared Cryſtal. What could be more eaſy than to 
_ glaze their Windows with it? And yet this was what 
* Ancients never thought oft. | 

It is alſo ſurpriſing, that SETS" the Horſemen 
never made uſe of Stirrups. They muſt either, when 
grown” heavy with Age, have been put upon their 
Horſes by their Grooms, if they had any; or have 
taken the Advantage of a higher Piece of Ground, 
or of ſome Stone, or of a Trunk of a Tree. Plutarch 
obſerves,” that Gracchus placed Stones at certain Di. 
ſtances upon the great Roads, to aſſiſt t the Horſemen 
in mounting on Horſeback.” „nl 


They likewiſe never uſed: any Linen for their 


Shirts, which yet is both ſo neat and wholfome. And 
this was one of the Reaſons which made the Bath ſo 
abfolutely neceſſary amongſt them. 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that ſeveral of the moſ 
neceſſary Inventions of Life, ſuch as Water - mils, 
Wind-mills, Spectacles, the Compaſs, Printing, and 
a great many others of the like Nature, were unknown 
to the Ancients ; and that we owe the greateſt Part 
of theſe rare and valuable Inventions to the barbarous 
Ages, in which the Stupidity and Ignorance which 
the Eruptions of the 8 People, Enemies and 
Deſtroyers of all the Works of Art, had ſpread over 
all Europe, ſtill prevailed. It is highly proper, upon 
this Occaſion, to obſerve, that the Invention of Arts 
ought not to be attributed to human Induſtry alone; 
but to a peculiar Providence, which uſually lying hid 
under ſuch Circumſtances as ſeem to be the Effect of 
Chance, conducts Mankind by Degrees to wonder- 
ful Diſcoveries, in order to procure for them, at ap- 
pointed Seaſons, the Neceſlities and Conveniencies of 
Life. How great a Change has the Compaſs made in 

Navigation > How many Deen have been made 
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in Aſtronomy by means of the Teleſcope ; which, 
with the Air: pump, and the Microſcope, are the 
three great Inventions of the ſeventeenth Century, 
that caſt the greateſt Light on all the Parts of natural 
Knowledge? Thele three Inſtruments make us diſ- 
cover, in the Order of the Heavens, and in the Tex» 


ture of Bodies, and in the Relations the ſeveral Parts. 


of Nature have with our Wants, a Croud of Truths 


which were not known to the Ancients; and are 
the Means of our diſcovering alſo the evident Proofs: 
of what we had but an uncertain Glimpſe of before. 
So that acquainting one's {elf with thoſe Diſcoveries, 
is learning the nobleſt Parts of both practical and ſpe- 
culative Phyſics. 3 


SECT. KLVII. Memorable Sayings of the An. 


cients. 


_ 


I. F Demoſthenes. Alexander ſent to Athens: 
 G- requiring the Citizens to deliver up to him 
ten Orators, whom he ſuppoſed to have been the 
chief Inſtruments in forming the Alliance againſt his 
Father Philip. It was on this Occaſion Demoſthenes: 
related to the People the Fable of the Wolves and 
Dogs. In which it is ſuppoſed, that the Wolves one 
Day told the. Sheep, that in Caſe they deſired to he 


at Peace with them, they muſt deliver up to them 

the Dogs who were their Guard. The Application 

was eaſy and natural; eſpecially with reſpect to the 

Orators, who were juſtly compared to Dogs, whoſe 

Duty is to watch, to bark, and to fight, in order to 
- ; 44007} 


fave the Flock, % 
2, Of Philip Macedo. Philip being urged to aſſiſt, 
with the Credit and Authority he had with the Judges, 
a Perſon whoſe Reputation would be quite loſt by the 
Sentence which was going to be pronounced againſt | 
him ;“ I had rather, ſays he, he ſhould quite loſe his 

* Reputation, than I loſe mine.” 
Ee 2 - 3. Tho 


/ 
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3. The ſame Philip, riſing from a grand Enter. 
talnment, at which he had fat ſeveral Hours, was ad. 
dreſſed by a Woman, who begged him to examine 
her Cauſe, and to hear ſeveral Reaſons ſhe had to al. 
Jedge; which were not pleaſing to him. He accord. 
ingly heard-it, and gave Sentence againſt her. U 
which ſhe replied very calmly, I appeal. How ! 25 
Philip, from your King ? to whom then? To Phily 


2 5 when faſting, replied the Woman. The Manner in 


which he received this Anſwer, would do honour to 
the moſt ſober Prince. He afterwards gave the Cauſe 


a ſecond Hearing, faund the Injuſtice of his Verdict, 


and ſentenced himſelf to repair it. | 

4. A poor Woman uſed to appear often before 
Philip, to ſue for Audience, and to beſeech him to 
end her Law-ſuit ; but Philip always told her, he had 
no Time. Exaſperated at theſe Refuſals which had 
been ſo often repeated, ſhe replied one Day with E. 
motion; If you have not Time to do me Juſtice, be 


no longer King. Philip was ſtrongly affected with this 


Complaint, which a juſt Indignation had extorted, as 


it were, from this poor Woman: And fo far from 


being offended at it, he ſatisfied her that Inſtant; and 
afterward was more exact in giving Audience. He 
became ſenſible that he was no leſs obliged to be a 
Judge than a King. 


' 5. Alexander Magnus was juſt going to deſtroy | 


| Lampſacus, becauſe of its Rebellion. Auaximenes, a 
famous Hiſtorian, and Native of that Place, and 
whoſe Pupil Alexander had been, came to him to 
Intercede for the Place of his Nativity. Alexander 
ſuſpecting the Buſineſs he was come upon, got the 
ſtart of him, and ſwore in expreſs Terms, that he 
would never grant his Requeſt. The Favour J have 


to deſire of you, ſays Anaximenes, is, that you would 


deſtroy Lampſacus. By this witty Evaſion the Hi- 
ſtorian ſaved his Country. 
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6. Aexander ſaid to one who ſent him Viands 


drefſed in the moſt exquiſite Manner, ſne might ſpare 


her Labour : For he prepared a good Dinner for him- 


ſelf, by walking a great deal in the Morning by Day- 
break ; and an excellent Supper, by dining very mo- 


derately. 
7. The 


ly, wh 


&{ What have we to do with thee ? We never once fet 
« our Feet in thy Country. Are not thoſe who live 
orant of thee, and the - 
e Place whence thou comeſt? Thou boaſteſt, that the 


“jn Woods allowed to be ign 


« only Deſign of thy marching is, to extirpate Rob- 
© bers. Thou thyſelf art the greateſt Robber in the 


« World.” This is Alexander's exact Character; 


Scythian Ambaſſador ſpoke very judiciouſ- | 
, when he addreſſed Alexander, in theſe Words. 


from which nothing ought to be ſubtracted. For it 
is unanimouſly agreed by all Writers on this Subject, 


thit the Foundation of the ſolid Glory 


of a Hero, is 


the Juſtice of the War in which he engages ; without 


which he is not a Conqueror and a Hero, but an U-.. 
Aſia the 
Darius, + 
had a plauſible Pretence for it; becauſe the Perſians 


ſurper and a Robber. Alexander, in maki 
Seat of War, and turning his Arms agai 


had been in all Ages, and were at that Time, pro- 


feſſed Enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been 


appointed Generaliſſimo; and whoſe Injuries. there- 


fore he might think himſelf juſtly intitled to revenge. 


But then what Right had Alexander over a number- 


leſs Multitude of People, who did not know even 
the Name of Greece, and had never done him the 
leaſt Injury ? 7 3 

8. A Pirate ſpoke to him 


Right he had to infeſt the Seas? 
* thou haſt, replied the Pirate with a proud Liberty, 
© to infeſt the Univerſe. But becauſe I do this in 
* a ſmall Ship, I am called a Robber ; and 


> him to the ſame Effect, and 
in ſtronger Terms. Alexander aſked him, What 
“The ſame that 


becaufe : 
* thou 


(20 

ce thou acteſt the ſame Part with a great Fleet, thou 
6 art intitled Conqueror.” This was a witty and juſt 
Anſwer, ſays St Auſtin, who has preferved this little 
Fragment of Cicero. | 5 

g. Alexander, upon the Sidonians declaring hearti. 
ly for him, dethroned Strate their King for ſiding 
with Darius. Abd:lonymus deſcended, though at a 


b 
* 


great Diſtance, from the Royal Stock; but who, at 


the (ame Time, was ſo poor, that he was obliged to 
get his Bread by Day-labour in a Garden without the 
City, was judged worthieſt of ſo exalted a Station. 
They therefore went in ſearch of Abdolonymus, 
with the Royal Garments, and found him weed- 
ing his Garden. They, vpon his declining the Ho- 
nour, waſhed him, and threw over his Shoulders a 
purple Robe, richly embroidered with Gold; then, 
after repeated Oaths of their being in earneſt, they 
conducted him to the Palace. Alexander com- 
manded the new elected Prince to be ſent for; and, 
after ſurveying him attentively a long Time, ſpoke 
thus: © Thy Air and Mien do not contradict what 


«js related of thy Extraction. But I ſhould be. + 


«glad to know with what Frame of Mind thou didſt 
& hear thy Poverty.” © Would to God, replied he, 
« 1 may bear this Crown as patiently. Thele Hands 
“e have procured me all I deſired ; and whilſt I poſ- 
& ſeſſed nothing, 1 wanted nothing.“ | 
10. Alexander the Great was naturally of ſo tender 
ard humane a Diſpoſition, as made him ſenſible of the 
Affliction of Perſons in the loweſt Condition. A 
oor Macedonian was one Day leading before him a 
Mule, laden with Gold for the King's Uſe. The Beaſt 
being ſo tired, that he was not able cither to go on, 


or ſuſtain the Load; the Mule. driver took it up, and 


carried it, but with great Difficulty, a conſiderable 
Way. Alexander ſeeing him juſt ſinking under his 
Burden, and going to throw it on the Ground, in 
order to caſe himſelf, cried out, © Friend, don't be 

cc weary 


* 


* 


' 
i 
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« weary yet; try and carry it quite throu 


gh to thy 

« Tent, for it is all thy own,” 295 Wes 4 | 

11. Alexander, in a very difficult March through 
barren Places, at the Head of a ſmall Body of Horſe, 
as he was purſuing Darius, met ſome Macedonians, 
who were carrying Water put up in Goat-ſkins. 
Theſe Macedonians perceiving this Prince was almoſt 
parched with Thirſt, occaſioned by the raging Heat, 
(the Sun being then at the Meridian), immediately 
filled a Helmet with Water, and were running to 
preſent him with it. Alexander aſking to whom they 
were carrying that Water, they replied, © We were 
« going to carry it to our Children: But don't let 
« your Majeſty be uneaſy; for if your Life is but ſa- 
te ved, we ſhall get Children enow, in Caſe we ſhould 
« loſe theſe.” At theſe Words, Alexander takes the 
Helmet, and looking quite round him, he ſaw all his 
Horſemen with Heads hanging down, and with Eyes 
fixed carneſtly on the Liquor he held, ſwallowing it, 
as it were, with their Glances. Upon which, he re- 
turned it, with Thanks to thoſe who had offered it 
him, and did not drink ſo much as a ſingle Drop; 
but cried, © There is not enough for my whole Com- 
« pany; and ſhould I drink alone, it would make 
* the reſt be thirſtier, and they will quite die away.” 
The Officers who were on Horſeback round him, 
ſtruck in the moſt ſenſible Manner with his wonder- 
ful Temperance and Maganimity, intreated him with 
Shouts, to carry them whitherſoever he could march, 
and not ſpare them .in any Manner ; that now they 
were not in the leaſt tired, nor felt the leaſt Thirſt; 
and that ſo long as they ſhould be commanded by 
fuch a King, they could not think themſelves mortal 
Men. Had Alexander always cheriſhed ſuch Senti- 
ments as theſe, he would juſtly have merited the Ti- 
tle of Great. But his illuſtrious and uninterrupted 
Series of Proſperity, which is too heavy for Mor- 
tals to ſaſtain, raſed them inſenſibly from his 1 
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and made him forget that he was of the human Spe. 
cies, by requiring, at laſt, his victorious Soldiers, 
who had conquered Nations, to fall proſtrate at his 
Feet, and worſhip him after the Perſian Manner; be. 
ing reſolved not only to be called, but to be believed 
the Son of Jupi 

Caliſthenes dhe iesopher, the moſt virtuous Man 
that was near his Perſon, was cruelly put to Death 
by him for refuſing him this Adoration. I obſerve, 
after Seneca, ſays Rollin, that the Death of this Phi. 
loſopher is an eternal Reproach to Alexander; and 
ſo horrid a Crime, that no Quality, how beautiful ſo. 
ever, no warlike Action, though of the moſt conſpi- 
cuous Kind, can ever wipe away its Infamy. l 
An. Hiſt. 

1 2. Iphicrates an Athenian Commander, was of very 
mean Extraction, his Father having been a Shoema- 
ker. But in a free City like Athens, Merit was the 
ſole Nobility. Having ſignalized himſelf in a naval 
Combat, wherein he was only a private Soldier, he 
was ſoon after employed with Diſtinction, and ho- 
noured with a Command. In a Proſecution which had 
been fomented againſt him, his Accuſer, who was 
one of the Deſcendents of the noble Harmodius, and 
made very great uſe of his Anceſtor's Name, having 
reproached him with the Baſeneſs of his Birth; © Jes, 

< replied he; the Nobility of my Family begins in 
« me; that of yours ends in you.?“ 

. Iphicrates being accuſed by Aiſtophon, ano- 
hat Athenian Captain, of having betrayed and fold 
the Fleet under his Command; Iphicrates, with the 
Confidence an eſtabliſhed Reputation inſpires, aſked 
him, Would you have been the Man to have com- 
« mitted a Treaſon of this Nature ? No, replied 4- 
& riſtophon; I am a Man of too much Honour for 
6 ſuch an Attion!” © How, replied Iphicrates, what 
& Ariſtophon would not ng would Jphicrates do!“ 
Kol. An. Hiſt. 
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\ SECT. XLIX. Uſeful Obſervation. 


2; O imaginary Evils. If People would, or eould 

moderate themſelves, they might eaſily be 
happy in every State; but they often form imaginary 
Cauſes of Diſcontent, when they have no real ones. 


There is ſuch a Magazine of Whims in the Heart of 


Man, that he turns Tyrant to himſelf, when no body 


elſe diſturbs him ; and wears out his Life in Chagrin, - 


Reſtleſneſs, and Diſcontent, which poiſon all the 
Sweets and Comforts of his Life. 

2. On Ingratitude. When you have done for Peo- 
ple all that Honour, Duty, and Decency require, 
you muſt expect to be frequently repaid with Ingra- 
titude. You will find no body care for, or reſpect 
you any farther than you are ſerviceable to them, or 
they have Occaſion for your Aſſiſtance. This is the 
Plan you are to propoſe. Thoſe very Men that flat- 
ter and careſs you while they have Occaſion for you, 
will be weary of you, when they have obtained their 


Ends: They never look you in the Face but with 


Reluctance, and they fancy they read in your Coun- 
tenance the Reproaches their Ingratitude deſerves. 


3. On Complaiſance. The grand Rule to pleaſe 


is, ro accommodate yourſelf to the Genius of People; 
to ſtudy their Inclinations, and faſhion your own ac- 
cordingly ; to commend them when they do any 
thing commendable. But Sincerity ought not to ſuf- 
fer by it ; nor ſhould you intoxicate them with Flat- 
tery, when they do Things meriting Reproof. 

4. On Jeſting. Delicate People ſometimes feel 
themſelves more wounded and cffended at a Jeſt, than 
an Affair of Conſequence ; becauſe every body dreads 
Ridicule, and hates to fee others merry at their Coſt. 
And it ſeldom happens, that thoſe that rally, and 


the rallied Perſons, _— good Friends. And he is 
| F an 
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an arrant Fool, who would loſe his Friend for the 
ſake of a Jeſt. — 0 
J. As there is no Man without a bad, ſo there is 
no Man without a good-Quality. The Way to live 
well with all-the World, is, for a Man to behold his 
Neighbour in the fair Side of his Character, and to 
ut his Eyes to the dark Side of it. 

6. On Orphans. Charondas made a Law with re. 
ſpe& to Orphans, which appears judicious enough, 
by, intruſting the Care of their Education to their Re. 
lations by the Mother's Side, as their Lives would 
not be in Danger from them; and the Management 
of their Eſtates to their paternal Relations, it being 
the Intereſt of theſe to make the greateſt Advantage 
of them, fince they would inherit them, in caſe of | 
the Demiſe of their Wards. 

Even Mahomet the Impoftor, in the fourth Chap. 
ter of his Acoran, ſpeaking to Tutors, ſays, © Give 
4 unto Orphans what appertaineth to them, and de- 
“ your not their Subſtance. It is a very great Sin; 
& and they who ſo do, fwallow fire into their Bowels, 
e and ſhall burn in a great Fire.” When you make 
to them Reſtitution of their Goods, take witneſs of 
your Action; God loveth good Accounts. 

. On Peace and War. One of the great Princi- 
ples in Politics is, That Peace ought always to be the 
Aim of every wile Government; and, with this View, 
a wiſe Politician is a conſtant Oppoſer of all Wars that 
are either imprudent or unneceſſary. He is even ap- 

rehenſive of thoſe that are moſt juſt and expedient; 
— he is ſenſible, that every War weakens and 
impoveriſhes a State, even amidſt a Series of the 
greateſt Victories ; and that whatever the Advantage 
may be at the Commencement of it, there is never 
any Certainty of clokng it, without being obnoxious 
to the moſt tragical Turns of Fortune. 

8. On the holy Miniſtry. No man ought to think 
of the holy Miniſtry, unleſs he feels within himſelf 

| | | 4 
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a Love to Religion, with a Zeal for it, and an in- 
ternal true Piety; which is-chiefly kept up by ſecret 
Prayer, and by reading of the Scriptures. As long 
as theſe Things are a Man's Burden, they are infallible 
Indications, that he has no inward Vocation nor Mo- 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt to undertake it. 3 

The capital Error in Mens preparing themſelves 
for the M iniſtry, is, that they ſtudy Books more than 
themſelves; and that they read Divinity more in o- 
ther Books, than in the Scriptures. They ſhould be 
often aſking themſelves, if they would chuſe to fol- 
low that Courſe of Life, if there were no ſettled E. 
ſtabliſhment belonging to it; and if they were to 
preach under the Croſs, and in Danger of Perſecu- 
tion ? For till they arrive at that, they are yet car- 
nal, and come into the Prieſthood for a Piece of Bread. 
They ſhould ſtudy to keep alive in them a Flame of 
exalted Devotion, be talking often to themſelves, di- 
geſting all they read carefully. A little Study well 

igeſted, in a good ſerious Mind, will go a great Way, 
and lay in Materials for the whole Life. Above all 
Things, they ought to raiſe within themſelves a Zeal 
for doing Good, and for gaining Souls. They ought 
to live in all holy Converſation and Godlineſs, that 
they may ſhine as Lights in the World. 

9- On Pluralities. As Pluralities, or the having 
of more Benefices in the Church than one is able 
to attend to, are a ſacrilegious Robbery of the Reve- 
nues of the Church; ſo they are of dangerous Conſe- 
quence both to the poor People, and the Beneficiary 
himſelf, To this Purpoſe, the Authority of St Ber- 
nard was urged by Biſhop Burnet, in his Charge to 
the Clergy of his Dioceſe, when he was exclaiming 
to them againſt Pluralities, The Story ts this. St 
Bernard being conſulted by one of his Followers, 
whether he might not accept of two Benefices ? re- 

ied, © And how will you be able to ferve them 
„ both?” © I intend, anſwered the Prieſt, to 
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& officiate in one of them by a Deputy.” © Will your 
& Deputy be damned for you too? cried the Saint, 
« Believe me, you may ſerve your Cure by Proxy; 
« but you muſt be damned in Perſon.” 
It is certainly a Defect in Government, to inveſt 
the ſame Perſon with different Employments, though 
it be done in Reward of uncommon Merit. It is a 
Practice vaſtly prejudicial to a Community: For a 
Man poſſeſſed but of one Employment, is much more 
capable of acquitting himſelf well in the Execution of 
it, becauſe Affairs are then examined with greater 
Care, and ſooner diſpatched. We never fee, either 
by Sea or Land, the ſame Officer commanding-two 
efferent Bodies, or the ſame Pilot ſteering two Ships. 
Heſides, the Welfare of the State requires, that Places 
and Preferments ſhould be divided, in order to ex- 
cite an Emulation among Men of Merit : Whereas 
the beſtowing of them on one Man, too often dazzles 
him by ſo diſtinguiſhed a Preference; and always fills 

others with eg, Diſcontent, and Murmurs. 
10. On Dioceſan Prelacy. In the ancient mode. - 
rate Epiſcopacy, one ſtated Preſident, with his Pref. 
bytery, governed every Church. In the Engliſh Di- 
oceſan Frame, one Biſhop does, without his Preſ- 
bytery, by a Lay-Chancellor's Court, govern all the 
Preſbyters and Churches of a Dioceſe, being many 
Hundreds ; and that in a ſecular Manner, by Abun- 
dance of upſtart ſecular Officers, unknown to the 
mr Church. But how vaſtly the German Prince- 
iſhops differ from the primitive, will appear by the 
following Story. As an Archbiſhop of Cologn was 
paſſing through a Village, at the Head of a Multitude 
of Soldiers, a Countryman no ſooner ſpied. him, but 
he fell a-laughing heartily, The Prelate, taking no- 
tice of it, aſæed him the Reaſon of it. Why, ſaid 
« the Clown, an't pleaſe your Grace, my Lord, I 
laugh at a Conceit. Methinks St Peter was _— 
e 
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« uſed to go abroad followed by ſo many Soldiers.” 
« Oh Friend, anſwered the Archbiſhop; but I go 
« thus attended, becauſe I am a Duke as well as an 
« Archbiſhop.” © I grant it, replied the Man. But, 
4 my Lord, if the Duke ſhould chance to go to the 
« Devil, what think ye would become of his Grace, 
& my Lord Archbiſhop? Amuſements, pag. 35. 

11. On the Revelation of St 7ohn. In the Year 
1697, Prince Eugene gained for the Emperor a com- 
pleat Victory over the Turks. In which the Grand 
Sipnior, who commanded in Perſon, narrowly eſca- 
ped. He, fearing a Revolution upon his ill Succeſs, - 
was very glad to hearken to a Treaty. And fo the 
long War of Hungary, carried on by the Emperor 
and the Turk, was, by the Direction and Mediation 
of King William of England, concluded the next 
Year 1698. Upon which, Biſhop Burnet, Civ. 
Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 204. has this Remark, viz. Dr Lloyd 
preſent Biſhop of Yorceſter, who had been ſtudying the 
Revelation above twenty Years, had long before this 
Year ſaid, that the Peace between the Turks and 
Papal Chriſtians was certainly to be made in the Year | 
1698 ; which he made out thus. The four Angels, 
mentioned in the fourteenth Chapter of the Revela- 
tions, that were bound in the River Euphrates, which 
he expounds to be the Captains of the Turkiſh Forces, 
that till then were ſubject to the Sultan at Babylon, 
were to be looſed, or freed from that Yoke, and to 
ſet up for themſelves : 'And theſe were prepared, to 
flay the third Part of Men, for an Hour, a Day, 
a Month, and a Year. He reckons the Year, in 
St 7ohn, is the Julian Year of 365 Days; that is, 
in the prophetic Style, juſt ſo many Years, viz. 
365. A Month makes thirty Years, and a Day 
makes one; which, added to the former Number, 
makes 396. Now, he proves from Hiſtorians, that 
Ottoman came, and began his Conqueſts at Prouſſe, in 
| the Year 1302, to which the former Number of 396, 
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in which tkey were to lay the third Part of Men, bei 
added, it muſt end in the Year 1698. After this, 
he thinks their Time of hurting the Papal Chriſtiang 
is at an End. They may indeed ſtill do Miſchief to the 
Muſcovites, or perſecute their own Chriſtian Sub. 
jects, but they can do no Hurt to the Papalins. And 
he is ſo poſitive in this, that he conſents that all his 
Scheme be laid aſide, if the Turk engages in a new 
War with them. Hiſtorians do not mark the Hour 
in the Text, which is the twelfth Part of an Year, 
viz. a Month, that is, the Beginning of the Deſtruc. 
tion the Turs were to make; yet he is confid 
if that is ever known, that the Prophecy will be 
found, even in that, to be punctually accompliſhed, 
But, N. B. this Scheme of the Biſhops ſeems now 
quite overthrown by a War, wherein the Turk on 
the one Side, and the Emperor with the Czarina on 
the other, were engaged in the Year 1736. In which, 
quite contrary to his Scheme, the Muſcovites were 
very ſucceſsful ; but the Emperor all along unfortu. 
nate ; for the Turks took from him the Town. of 
Meiadia, laid the Bannat of Femeſwaer, and Part of 
Tranſylvania, under Contribution. In 1738, they 
took allo Creva from him, and ſeveral other Places 
on the Frontiers. So that, in 1739, the Emperor 
was forced to accept a diſhopourable Peace from the 
Turks, by relinquiſhing Belgrade to them, and a 
great Extent of Country South of the Danube. 
And the Ruſſians finding they ſhould be left to con- 
tend ſingly with the Turkiſh Empire, thought fit to 
make Peace with the Infidels at the ſame Time, and 
relinquiſh all their Conqueſts. \ 
12. On the Venetian Ceremony of marrying the 
Sea. The Ceremony of marrying the Sea, is that in 
which his ſerene Highneſs the Doge of Venice ſhines 
with the greateſt Luſtre ; and, without doubt, is one 
of the fineſt Shews in all the World. It is perform- 
ed on Aſcenſion-day, when the Doge, the Ambal- 
| es. ſadors, 


r 
ſadors, and the Senate, ride out into the Adriatic on 
Board a Veſſel called the Bucentaur, the moſt ſtately 
Veſfel that was ever built. When the Doge goes on, 
Board the Bucentaur, he is ſaluted by the great Guns 
from the Galleys, the Men of War, and the Mer- 
_ chant-ſhips, in the Harbour. And while he performs 
the Ceremony of marrying the Sea, by throwing in 
a Ring to denote the Sovereignty of the Republic o- 
ver the Gulph, there is nothing heard but Kettle- 
drums, Trumpets, and Concerts of Muſic, with the 
loud Acclamations of the People. The Bucentaur 
never goes out but once a- Lear, on the above men- 
tioned Occaſion. They build a new Bucentaur 
every hundred Years; and the old ones are laid up 
till they rot. The preſent Bucentaur went out, ſays 
Pollnitz, of the Port, for the firſt Time, in the Year 
1728. This ſuperb Veſſel is ſo well deſigned, and 
the Ornaments of Sculpture, of which there is a 
great Number, fo well placed, that every thing is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and ſtrikes with Amaſement. It 
is gilded down to the Water-edge, The Deck is 
covered from Head to Stern with Crimſon-velvet, 
bedaubed with a broad Lace and Fringes of Gold. 
And the Inſide, if poſſible, is more magnificent than 
the Outſide. There is a great Room, the Length of the 
Ship, where the Doge ſits on a Throne, and the Am- 
baſſadors, and Senators, on their Seats. The Floor 
is of Walnut-tree, incruſted with Ebony-wood, and 


Mother of Pearl. The Rowers are all of one Li- 


very, and the Oars gilt; which make a very fine 
Sight, when all Hands ſtrike together. Pollnita Mem. 
vol. 1. | 


13. A prodigious Galley—, Ptolomey Philopator 
King of Egypt, built a Galley of forty Ranges or 
Ranks of Oars. It was four hundred and twenty 
Feet in Length, and ſeventy-two Feet from the Keel 
to the Top of the Stern. It carried four hundred 
- Sailors, beſide four thouſand Rowers, and near three 
thouſand 
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thouſand Soldiers, who were diſpoſed in the Interval 
of Space, between the Rowers, and on the lower 

eck. Plutarch in the Life of Demetrius. 

14. On the two Libraries of Alexandria. In the 
War wherein Ceſar was engaged with the Inhabitants 
of Alexandria, a Fire, occaſioned by thoſe Hoſtilities, 
conſumed the Library of Bruchion, with four hun. 
dred thouſand Volumes in it. | 

The Library of Serapion did not ſuſtain any Da. 
mage thereby, but ſubſiſted for many Ages, unfolding 
its Treaſures to the Learned and Curious, till the 
ſeventh Century; when it was burnt by the Saracens, 
who took that City in the Year of our Lord 642. 
Amri the General of the Saracens, wrote to Omar 


the Emperor, to know what Way he was to diſpoſe | 


of the Books of that Library. Whoſe Anſwer was, 
* that if thoſe Books contained the ſame Doctrine 
* with the Acoran, they could not be of any Uſe, 
cc becauſe the Koran was ſufficient in itſelf, and com- 
e prehended all neceſſary Truths; but if they con- 
e tained any Particulars contrary to that Book, they 


* ought to be deſtroyed.” In Conſequenee of this 


Anſwer, they were all condemned to Flames, with- 
out any farther Examination; and to that Effect, were 
diſtributed into the public Bagnins ; where, for the 
Space of ſix Months, they were uſed for Fewel, to 


ſupply the Fire of thoſe Places, inſtead of Wood. 


We may from hence form a juſt Idea of the prodi- 
gious Number of Books contained in that Library. 
And thus was this ineſtimable Treaſure of Knowledge 
deſtroyed. Rol. An. Hiſt. 


SECT. L. A /trange Paſſage of Augury *. 


T Here happened in Tarquin's Reign, if the Hiſto- 
rians are to be credited, a very extraordinary 


® Sce Patt 1. Sect. 14. 
Event, 
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Event, which greatly increaſed the Reputation of the 
Augurs and Auſpices. Tarquinius Priſcus the fifth 
King of Nome, intending to add three new Centurics 
of Knights to the three Centuries eſtabliſned by Romu- 
lus, and to give them his own and the Name of his 
Friends; Accius Navius, the moſt celebrated Augur 
of his Time, told him, fuch an Alteration could not 
be made without firſt conſulting the Will of the Gods 
by the Flight of Birds. The King, vexed to be croſſ- 
ed in his Deſigns, to diſgrace his Art, and ſhow all 
Divination was but Chance, commanded him to go 
and conſult his Auſpices, whether what he had in his 
Thoughts could be effected. The Augur obeys ; 
and, returning ſome time after, affirms the Thing to 
be practicable. Then the King, ſmiling, ſays to him, 
I was thinking whether you could cut this Flint with 
a Raſor I have here; and gave them to him. Accius, 
without a Moment's Heſitation, taking the Raſor, 
cut the Flint in two. Tarquin, full of Admiration, 
erected him in the Place a Statue of Braſs, with his 
Head vailed. In the ſame Place were put the Raſor 
and Flint, to preſerve to Poſterity the Memory of ſo 
extraordinary a Fact. By this miraculous Event, 
the Science and Profeſſion of Augury was held in 
greater Honour than ever. From that Time, no War 
was undertaken, no Aſſembly convened, no Reſolu- 
tion made, in a Word, no public Affair was tranſ- 
ated, without firſt conſulting the Augurs. ; 
How fabulous ſoever this Fact may appear, Cicero 
makes his Brother Quintus ſay, all the Annals muſt 
be burnt, and all hiſtorical Facts be rejected, to call 
it in Queſtion, after the Authority of ſo many famous 
Authors; and, what is of much greater Force, after 
the Teſtimony of the Statue erected for a Memorial 
of it; which was ſtill in Being in the Time of Dio- 

nyſius Hallicarnaſſenſis. | ; 
But Cicero himſelf, though Augur, makes a [eſt 
of the Story, and ranks it with fabulous Inventions, 
G g commentitiis 
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commentitiis fabulis; wherein he is much more wor. 
thy of Credit, than his Brother, who, pleading the 
Cauſe of Divination, alledges as Advocate whatever 
had been deviſed by the Augurs in favour of that 

Subject. 
Was the Fact real, as St Auguſtin ſeems to think, 
it ſhould be inferred, that God, to puniſh the idola. 
trous Superſtition of the Romans, and the vain Conf. 
dence they placed in their falſe Gods, from whom 
they hoped to get the, Knowledge of the future, 
Which he has reſerved to himſelf alone, ſuffered the 
Devil to work this Miracle, . very proper to foment 
and increaſe the blind Cre; lity of that People. l 

Kom. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 139. h 


S EC T. LI. Humanity of the Greeks ſuperior tg 
that of the Romans. 


F HE moſt common Entertainment of the Romans, 
at which the fair Sex, by Nature tender and 
compaſſionate, were preſent in Throngs, was, the 


Combats of the Gladiators, and of Men with Bears 


and Lions; in which the Cries of the Wounded and 
Dying, and the abundant Effuſion of human Blood, 
compoled a grateful Sight for a- whole People, who 


feaſted their cruel Eyes with the ſavage Pleaſure of 


ſeeing Men murder one another in cool Blood. 
. InGreece theſe Combats were abſolutely unknown; 
and were only introduced into ſome Cities after their 
SBubjection to the Roman People. | 

The Athenians, however, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 


Cluharacteriſtics were Benevolence and Humanity, ne- 


ver admitted them into their City. And when it was 
propoſed to introduce the Combats of the Gladiators, 
that they might not be outdone by the Corinthians in 


that Point, © Firſt throw down, cried an Athenian, 


< the Altar erected by our Anceſtors to Mercy above 
| ©. 
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cc à thouſand Years ago.” It muſt be allowed, in 
this reſpect, that the Conduct and Wiſdom of the 
Greeks was infinitely ſuperior to that of the Romans. 
Yet both Nations were ſtudjous to divert the People 
with Games and Shews, and ſuch external Contri- 
vances as were proper to affect the Senſes; as being 

convinced, that the Multitnde, too much governed 
by the Objects of Senſe, could not be ſufficiently a- 
muſed and entertained with the Pleaſures of the Un- 
derſtanding only. | | . 

At thelt their Games ſometimes uncommon E- 
vents happened ; of which take two Inſtances. 

The firſt, of a Mare without a Rider, that gained 
the Prize, and had a Statue erected to her. 

The Fame of the Champions and. Victors in the 
Olympic Games, was perpetuated, by erecting Sta- 
tues, not only to the Champions, but to the very 
Horſes to whoſe Swiftneſs they were indebted for 
the agoniſtic Prize. And Pauſanias mentions one 
which was ſet up to a Mare called Aura, whoſe 
Hiſtory is worth repeating. 

Phidolas her Rider, having fallen off in the Begin- 
ning of the Race, the Mare continued to run in the 
ſame Manner, as if he had been upon her Back. Se 
outrun all the reſt; and, upon the Sound of the 
Trumpets, which was uſual toward the End of the 
Race, to animate the Competitors, ſhe redoubled 
her Vigour and Courage, turned round the Goal, as 
if ſhe had been ſenſible of the Victory, and preſented * 
herſelf before the Judges of the Games. The Elz- _ 
ans declared Phidelas Victor, with Permiſhon to e- 
rect a Monument to himſelf, and the Mare that hae 
ſerved him ſo well. 8 

The ſecond, of Simonides ſtrangely ſaved. Lyric Poe- 
try united with Sculpture, to perpetuate the Memory 
of the Victors in the Olympic Games. All the Odes 
of the four Books of Pindar turn upon it: And, be- 
fore Pindar, the Poet Simonides practiſed the fame 

Gg 2 Manner 
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Manner of Writing, interming[ing the Praiſes of the 
Gods and Heroes (as Pindar alſo did) with thoſe of 
the Champions whole Victories they ſang. It is re. 
. lated upon this Head, that one of the Victors in 
Boxing, called Seopas, having agreed with Simonides 
for a Poem upon his Victory; the Poet, according 
to Cuſtom, after having given the higheſt Praiſes to 
the Champion, expatiates in a long Digreſſion to the 
Honour of Caſtor and Pollux. Scopas, ſatisfied in 
Appearance with the Performance of Siminides, paid 
him however only the third Part of the Sum agreed 
on, referring him for the Remainder to the Tindari. 
des, Caſtor and Pollux, whom he had celebrated {6 
well. And he was well paid their Part in effect, if 
we may believe the Sequel. For, at the Feaſt given 
by the Champion, whilſt the Gueſts were at Table, 
a Servant came to Si/monides, and told him, that two 
Men covered with Duſt and Sweat were at the Door, 
and defired to fpeak with him in all haſte. He had 
ſcarce fet his Foot out of the Chamber, in order to 
20 to them, when the Roof fell in, and- cruſhed the 

hampion, with all his Gueſts, to Death. Rol. An. 


Vi. 
SECT. LII. Of the Poets. 


THE Poets and Painters are undoubtedly the 
| Perſons by whom Fables have been moſtly 
produced in the World. Picteribus atque Poetis 
guidlibet audendi ſemper fuit equa poteſtas. As they 
have always aimed at pleaſing more than inſtructing, 
they preferred an ingenious Falſehood to a known 
Truth, Succeſs juſtified the happy Raſhneſs of the 
Poets, Their Works were read with Pleafure ; and 
nothing in them pleaſed ſo much as Fiction. They 
laid it down as a Maxim in Poetry, Never to tell a 
Thing in a natural Way, The Sheperdeſſes were 

| N Nymphs 
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| Nymphs or Naiads. Ships became ſometimes flying 
Horſes, as in the Story of Bellerophon; and ſome- 


times Dragons, as in that of Medea. The Shepherds 


were all Satyrs or Fauns; Men on Horſeback, Cen- 
taurs. Every Lover of Muſic, an Apollo; and every 
Phyſician, an E/culapius. Tour fine Singers, all ſo 
many Muſes ; and every Beauty, a Venus ; lewd 
Women wer? Sirens and Harpies ; every celebrated 
Huntreſs, a Diana. Oranges muſt be Apples of Gold; 
and Arrows and Darts, Lightning and Bolts of Thun- 
der. Prudence is Minerva; Beauty, Venus. It is 
no longer the Exhalations that produce the Thun- 
der; it is Jupiter armed to affright Mortals. The 
Mariners behold a threatening Storm ariſe ; it is angry 
Neptune chiding the Waves. Echo is no longer a 
Sound that reverberates in the Air; it is a Nymph 
in Tears bewailing her Narci//us. Thus it is the 
Poets adorn their Subjects, and fill them with ſpright- 
ly and ingenious Images. If a Prince in Hiſtory is 
an able Stateſman and Politician, the Poets give him 


many Heads; if he be valiant, he is a Man with 


many Arms; if he be crafty and deſigning, they 
make him aſſume various Shapes. When they would 
tell us, that a Hero, impatient to know his Deſtiny, 


uſes ſome piece of Conjuration, after the Faſhion of | 


the Times, the Poet makes him go down to Hell 
and, allowing his Imagination to take its full Swing, 


he broaches a thouſand Fables. In a Word, through ' _ 


the whole of thejr Works, we may remark, a pre- 
meditated Subverſion of the Laws of Truth; and, 
inſtead of that Air of Simplicity it requires, they 
have adopted Tranſport and Fury, according to the 
Character given them by Petronius, to tell their Story 
like Men poſſeſſed of a prophetic Euthuſiaſm, and full 
of Fury from the God by whom they are agitated. 
But it was not merely Inclination to ſooth and 
flatter that laid the Poets under a Neceſſity of For- 
gery and Lyes ; they were often obliged to it by the 
1-8 ; Meanneſs 
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Meanneſs of their Subjects; what they had to ſay, 
would frequently have been low and vuglar, unleſs 
they had artfully brought in ſomething fictitious and 

ſupernatural. | 
If one were to make an Analyſis of their Poems, 
they might be reduced to almoſt nothing. There 
are Numbers of Merchants and Soldiers, who have 


gone through many more occaſional Dangers, than 
either Eneas, UlyſJes, or Achilles. 


SECT. LIII. of the Æneid, Iliad, and Odyſſey. 


not for the eternal Interpoſition of the Gods, 
perpetual Mixture of Truths of ſmall Concern, 
with the moſt intereſting Fictions. Æneas ſaved from 
his Country's Ruin, in Company with other Exiles, 
fits out a few Ships, imbarks, arrives in Thrace, Mace- 
don, and ſome of the Archipelago Iſlands. After ſtay- 
ing ſome Time in Crete, he goes on to Sicily ; where, 
having paſſed the Fare of Meſſina, he arrives at length 
in Italy by the Month of the Tiber, where he fitſt 
killed his Rival Turnus, and then married. This is 
the Subject of the Æneid. IA es is abſent from 
his native Home for many Years. In the mean time 
his Family-affairs are all in Diſorder: His Eſtate is 
ſquandered away, his Wife and Son are harraſſed. 
At length he returns, after having undergone ſome 
Dangers; finds out ſome of his Domeſtics who had 
perſevered in their Duty; and, with their Aſſiſtance, 
ſets all again to Rights, by deſtroying his Enemies. 
This the Subject of the Odyſſey / 
Achilles having fallen out with 4oamemnon, with- 
draws to his Tent, The F5jans take Advantage of 
the Miſunderſtanding between the Generals, gain the 
Superiority, beat the Greeks, force their Intrench- - 


ments, ſet Fire to their Ships. Patroclus borrows 
88 the 


WH would theſe celebrated Poems be, was it 
and 


| 
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the Armour of Achilles, and kills Sarpedin. Hector 
avenges the Death of his Friend, and kills Patroclus, | 
Then Achilles leaves his Tent, drives the Trojans 
back to their Walls; and, having forced them to 
enter the Town, finds Hector alone, kills him, and 
drags his dead Body round the Tomb of his Friend, 
to whom he performs magnificent Funerakrites. 
This the Had /——Here you ſee the three fineſt 
Poems we have now extant, contain only a few hi- 
ſtorical Truths, which their witty Authors have em- 
belliſned and blended with numberleſs Fables, made 
wondrous gay to pleaſe the Fancy. 


SE CT. LIV. Of Dramatic and Epic Poetry. | 


HE Dramatic Poem introduces the Perſons 
themſelves ſpeaking and acting upon the Stage. 
In the Epic, on the contrary, only the Poet relates 
the different Adventures of his Characters. 
-It is natural to be delighted with fine Deſcriptions 
of Events, in which illuſtrious Perſons and whole 
Nations are intereſted ; and hence the Epic Poem had 
its Origin. But we are quite differently, affected with 
hearing thoſe Perſons themſelves, with being Con- 
fidents of their moſt ſecret Sentiments, and Auditors. 
and Spectators of their Reſolutions, Enterpriſes, and 
the happy or unhappy Events attending them. To 
read, and ſee an Action, are quite different Things. 
We are infinitely more moved with what is acted, 
than with what we read. The Spectator, agreeably 
deceived by an Imitation ſo nearly approaching Life, 
miſtakes the Picture for the Original, and thinks the 
Object real. From hence ſprung Dramatic Poetry; 
which includes Tragedy and Comedy. 


"SECT. 
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SECT.! LV. Character of Aſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. | 


5 as the Inventor and Father of Tragedy, 
is like a Torrent rolling impetuouſly over 
Rocks, Foreſts, and Precipices.—Syphocles Er- 
a Canal which flows gently through delicious Gar. 
dens ; and Euripides, a River, that does not follow 
its Courſe in a continued Line, but loves to turn, 
and wind his Silver Wave through flowery Meads, 
and rural Scenes. | F 
The ſounding, ſwelling, gigantic Diction of K. 
ſchylus, reſembles more the beating of Drums, and 
the Shouts of Battle, than the nobler Harmony, and 
Silver Sound of the Trumpet. The Elevation and 
- Grandeur of his Genius would not admit him to ſpeak 
the Language of other Men; ſo that his Muſe ſeem- 
ed rather to walk in Stilts, than in the Buſkins of 
his own Invention. Perhaps he was too pompous, 
and carried his Language too high. 


Sophocles underſtood much better the true Excel. 
lence of the dramatic Style. He therefore copies 


Homer more cloſely, and blends in his Diction that 
honeyed Sweetneſs, from whence he was denomina- 
ted The Bee, with a Grayity, which gives his Trage- 
dy the modeſt Air of a Matron, compelled to appear 
with Dignity in Public, as Horace expreſſes it. 
The Style of Euripides, though noble, is lefs re- 
moved from the familiar ; and he ſeems to have af- 
fected, rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the 
nervous and lofty. . | 
_ #ſchylus-was in the ſole Poſſeſſion of the Glory of 
the Stage, with almoſt every Voice in his favour, 


when Sophocles, a young Rival to him, made his 
Entrance to diſpute the Palm with him; and, having 
entered the Liſts with A/chylus, carried the Prize 
againſt him. The ancient Victor, laden with the | 


Wreaths 
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Wreaths he had acquired, believed them all loſt by _ - | 


failing of the laſt ; and withdrew in Diſguſt into S- 
cily to King Herb. He died there ſoon after, in a 
very ſingular Manner, if we may believe Suidas. As. 
he lay aſleep in the Fields, with his Head bare; an 
Eagle taking his bald Crown for a Stone, let a Tor- 
toiſe fall upon it, which Killed him. Of ſeventy 
Tragedies compoſed by him, only ſeven are extant. 
Sophocles was born at Colonea, a Town in Mtica, 
in the ſecond Year of the ſeventy-firſt Olympiad. 
His Father was a Blackſmith. He expired, as ſome + 
ſay, in repeating his Antigone, for want of Power 
to recover his Breath, after a violent Effort to pro- 
nounce a long Period to the End. Rol. An. Hiſt. 


SECT. LVI. The ſublime Style 


Roduces a certain kind of Admiration, mixt with 
Aſtoniſhment and Surpriſe. It gives the Diſ- 
courſe a noble kind of Vigour, an invincible Force, 
which raviſhes the Soul of every one that hears us. 
It raviſhes the Auditor by that grand and majeſtic 
Tone, by thoſe quick and lively Emotions, that Force 
and Vehemence, which prevail in it; and leaves him 
as it were ſtruck down, and darted with-its Thunder 
and Lightning. The Greatneſs, Pomp, and Splen- 
dor of Ciceros Eloquence, left ſuch ſtrange Effects 
upon his Auditors, particularly in his Defence of 
Cornelius Balbus, where he introduced a magnificent 
Encomium on Pompey the Great, that he was not only 
interrupted by Acclamations, but likewiſe by extra- 
ordinary clapping of Hands, which ſeemed no way 
ſuitable to the Dignity of the Place. But this would 
not have happened, had he expreſſed himſelf merely 
in a plain ad elegant Style. It was, no doubt, the 
Splendor of his Floquence that forced from his Au- 
ditory all thoſe Cries and clapping of Hands; which 
Hh x were 
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were not free or voluntary, nor the Conſequence of 
Reflections, but the ſudden Effect of a kind of Tranſ. 
port and Enthuſiaſm, which carried them from them. 
ſelves, without giving them Time to conſider what 
they did, or where they were. 

The true Sublime conſiſts in a grand, noble, and 


magnificent Way of Thinking and Speaking. It is-not 
always vehement and impetuous. Plato's Style is 
lofty, though it flows gently without Noiſe.” De. 
A, grand, though cloſe and conciſe; and ſo 
is Cicero, though diffuſive and copious. We may 
compare Demoſthenes, on account of his Vehemen- 
cy, Rapidity, and Force, and the Violence with 
which he ravages, and carries away every thing, to 
a Storm, to Thunder. As to (Cicero, he devours 
and conſumes, like a great Conflagration, whatever 
3 meets, with an unextinguiſhable Fire. Rol. bel. 
tres. | 


SECT. LVII. Of Poetry in general. 


A Poetaſters deſerve the utmoſt Neglect; ſo ve 
cannot enough admire and encourage a true 
Poet, who does not uſe Poetry as a Sport of Fancy, 
to gain himſelf a vain Applauſe ; but employs it to 
inſpire Men with the Love of Wiſdom, Virtue, and 
Religion. Such a Poet, as a real Maſter or Archi- 
tect in the kind, can deſcribe both Men and Man- 
ners, and give to an Action its juſt Body and Pro- 
portion. He notes the Boundaries of the Paſſions, 
and knows their exact Tones and Meaſures, by which 
he juſtly repreſents them; marks the ſublime of Sen- 
timents and Action, and diſtinguiſhes the beautiful 
from the deformed, the amiable from the odious; 
and forms a whole coherent and proportioned in it- 
ſelf, with due Subjection and Subordination of con- 
ſtituent Parts. Poetry then muſt needs be A, more. 
| erious 
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ſerious and uſeful Art than common People imagine. 
Religion conſecrated it to its own Uſe from the ve- 


of divine Scripture, the ſacred Songs they learned by 
Heart, preſerved the Remembrance of the Creation, 
and the Tradition of God's wonderful Works. 
Nothing can equal the Magnificenee and Tranſ- 
port of the Songs of Moſes. The Bock of ob is a 
Poem full of the boldeſt and moſt majeſtic Figures. 
The Song of Solomon gracefully and tenderly expreſ- 
ſes the myſterious Union of God with the Soul of Man, 
which becomes his Spouſe. The P/alms; will be the 
Admiration and Comfort of all Ages, and all Na» 
tions, that know the true Ged. The whole Scrip- 
ture is full of Poetry, even in thoſe Places where 
there is not the leaſt Appearance of Verſification. 
Beſides, Poetry gave the World its firſt Laws. It 
ſoftened Mens wild and ſavage Tempers; it drew 
them from the Foreſts, where they wandered about, 
and civilized them; it governed their Manners ; it 
formed Families and Nations, and made'them reliſh 
the Sweets of Society; it reſtored the Exerciſe of 
Reaſon; it cultivated-Virtue, and invented. polite 
Arts; it animated People's Courage for War, and 
diſpoſed them likewiſe for the calm Enjoyments of 


< 


Peace. | ®'\ N ates 
Silveſtres homines ſacer mterpreſque deorum 
Cædibus et victu fœædo deterruit Orpheus; - - 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tygres, rapidoſque leones « 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebane conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere ſonitu teſtudinis, & prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit hæc ſapientia quondam. 
Speech animated by lively Images, noble Figur 

the Tranſport of Paſſions, and the Charms of Har- 

mony, was called the Language of the Gods. Even 


the moſt barbarous Nations felt its Power. Cambray 


* 


en Eloquence. 
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> SECT. LVIII. Specimens of Engliſh Poetry, 


An Ode of the excellent Mr Addiſon. 


PHE ſpacious Firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal Sky, 


And ſpangled Heavens, a ſhining Frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


Th' unweary'd Sun, from Day to Day, 
Does his Creator's Power »: ph, | 
, 


And publiſhes, to every Lan 
The Work of an almighty Hand. 


Soon as the Evening · ſnades prevail, 


The Moon takes up the wondrous Tale; 


And nightly, to the liſt'ning Earth, 


Repeats the Story of her Birth: 
Whilſt all the Stars, that round her burn, 


And all the Planets, in their Turn, 


Confirm the Tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the Truth from Pole to Pole. 


What though, in ſolemn Silence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial Ball ; 
What though no real Voice, nor Sound, 

Amidſt their radiant Orbs be found: 


In Reaſon's Ear they all rejoice, 


And utter forth a glorious Voice; 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 


The Hand that made us is divine. 


4A Hymn of the excellent Mr Addiſon. 


When all thy Mercies, O my God, 
My riſing Soul ſurveys; 


FTranſported with the View, I'm loſt 


* 
=y 


In Wonder, Love, and Praiſe. 
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O how ſhall Words with equal Warmth = 
The Gratitude declare | | 
That glows within "my raviſh'd Heart 
But thou canſt read it there. 


Thy Providence my Life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my Wants redreſt; 

When in the ſilent Womb I lay, 
And hung upon the Breaſt. 


To all my weak Complaints and Criss 
Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 

Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learn'd 
To form themſelves in Prayer. 


Unnumber'd Comforts to m Soul, 
Thy tender Care beſtow'd, 

Before my Infant-heart conceiv'd 
From whence theſe Comforts flow'd. 


When in the ſlipp'ꝰry Paths of Youth 
With heedleſs Steps I ran, 

Thine Arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to Man. 


Through hidden Dangers, Toils, and Death, 
It gently clear'd my Way; 

And, through the pleaſing Snares of Vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 


When worn with Sickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With Health renew'd my Face ; 

And, when in Sins and Sorrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my Soul with Grace. 


Thy bounteous Hand, with worldly Bliſs, 
Has made my Cup run o'er; 

And, in a kind and faithful Friend, 
Haſt doubled all my Store. 


Ten thouſand, thouſand precious Gifts, 
My daily Thanks employ ; 


Nor 
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Nor is the leaſt a chearful Heart, 
| That taſtes thoſe Gifts with Joy. 


Through every Period of my Life, 

Thy 2 I'll purſue; 

And, after Death, in diſtant Worlds 
The glorious Theme renew. 


When Nature fails, and Day and Night 
Divide thy Works no more, 

My ever grateful Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy ſhall adore. 


Through all Eternity to thee, 
A joytul Song PII raiſe ; 
For, O, Eternity's too ſhort 

To utter all thy Praiſe. 


0 Meditation. 


= H Y daily Mercies, O my God, 


My waking Thoughts employ ; - 
And, — I meditate on thee, 
My Heart is fill'd with Joy. 


Aided by thee, I need not fear 
The Frowns of Rich or Great : 


Their Pomp and Wealth I covet not, 


Nor envy all their State. 


Although the Fig- tree bloſſom not, 
Nor Vineyard yield Increaſe, 

In thee, my Saviour, and my God, 
To joy I will not ceaſe. 


Yea, tough the World by Storms be toſs'd, 
And crumbled into Duſt ; 

Yet ſtill in thee, my only Hope, 
I will args cd truſt, 


- 
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Some of Pythagoras's Gelden Verſes. 


Irſt, the great Cod thy utmoſt Rev'rence- claims: 
F Uſe with religious Awe his ſacred Names. 
Aſſur'd he views thy Ways, let nought controul 
The Oath thou once haſt bound upon thy Soul. 
Honour thy Parents, and the next of Kind; » i 
And virtuous Men where-ever thou canſt find, 
In the ſame Bond of Love let them be join'd. 

Uſeful and ſteady let thy Life proceed; 

Mild ev'ry Word, good-natur'd ev'ry Deed. / 
Oh, never with the Man thou lov'ſt contend ! 
But bear a thouſand Frailties from thy Friend. 
Raſhly inflam'd, vain Spleen, and ſlight Surmiſe 
To real Feuds and endleſs Diſcords riſe. - 

O'er Luſt, o'er. Anger, keep the ſtricteſt Rein; 
Subdue thy Sloth, thy Appetite reitrain, | 
With no vile Action venture to comply, 

No, though unſeen by ev'ry mortal Exe. 
Above all Witneſſes thy Conſcience fear, 
And more than all Mankind thyſelf revere. 

One Way let all thy Words and Actions tend, 
Reaſon their conſtant Guide, and Truth their End. 
And ever mindful of thy mortal State, 

How quick, how various are the Turns of Fate; 
How#here, how there the Tides of Fortune roll; 
How ſoon impending Death concludes the whole; 
Compoſe thy Mind; and, free from anxious Strife, 
Endure thy Portion of the Ills of Life: 
Though ſtill the good Man ſtands ſecure from Harms, 
Nor can Misfortune wound whom Virtue arms. 

Diſcourſe in common Converſe, thou wilt find 
Some to improve, and ſome to taint the Mind: 
Grateful to that a due Obſervance pay; 

Beware leſt this entice thy Thoughts aſtray ; 
And bold Untruths, which thou art forc'd to hear, 
Receive diſcreetly with a patient Ear. 8 

| Wouldſt 
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Wouldſt thou be juſtly rank'd among the Wiſe ? 
Think, ere thou doſt ; ere thou reſolv'ſt, adviſe. 
Still let thy Aims with thy Experience ſquare, 
And plan thy Conduct with ſagacious Care. 

So ſhalt thou all thy Courſe with Pleaſure run, 
Nor wiſh an Action of thy Life undone. 

Among the various Ends of thy Deſires, 

*Tis no inferior Place thy Health requires. 
Firmly for this from all Excefs refrain ; 

Thy Cups be mod'rate, and thy Diet plain: 

Nor yet unelegant thy Board — 3 

But ſhun the nauſeous Pomp of Luxury. 
Let Spleen by chearful Converſe be withſtood, 

And honeſt Labour purify thy Blood. 

Each Night, ere needful Slumber ſeals thy Eyes, 

Home to thy Soul let theſe Reflections riſe : 
How has To- day my Duty been expreſs'd ? 
What have I done, omitted, or tranſpgreſs'd ? 
Then grieve the Moments thou haſt idly ſpent : 
The reſt will give thee Comfort and Content. 
Scots Magazine, for September 1740, p. 415. 


A Birth-day Thoug ht. 


Flve Times ten Years your Glaſs has run, 
(Says Time), pray tell me what you've done? 

Done,—done, alas | like other Men, 

— What I would never do again ! 

Then Wiſdom learn from Folly paſt, 

Each Hour approaches to your laſt. 

Think, when you've felt this Scythe of mine, 

What muſt eternally be thine. 


Mr Pope's Univerſal Prayer. 


FAther of all! in every Age, 
In every Clime ador'd, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Fehwvah ! Jove! or Lord! 
Thou 
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Thou firſt great Cauſe, leaſt underſtood 3 . 
' Who all my Senſe confin dd © 


To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind : 


Yet gave me, in this dark Eſtate, 

' To ſee the Good from III; 
And binding Nature faſt in F. ate, 

Left free the human Will. 


What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 

This teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 
That more than Heav'n purſue. 


What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; 

For God is paid when Man receives, 
T' enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to Earth's centracted Span 
Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thouſand Worlds are round. 


Let not this weak unknowing Hand 
Preſume thy Bolts to throw, 

And deal Damnation round the Land 
On each I judge thy Foe. 


If I am right, Oh teach my Heart 
Still in the Right to ſtay ; 

If I am wrong, thy Grace impart 
To find that better Way ! 


Save me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impious Diſcontent, 

At ought thy Wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or ought thy Goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's Woe ; 
To hide the Fault I ſee; 5 e 
11 
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That Mercy I to others ſhow, 
That Mercy ſhew to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly fo, 
Since quicken'd by thy Breath, 
Oh lead me whereloe'er I go, 
Through this Day's Life or Death. 


This Day be Bread and Peace my Lot : 
All elſe beneath the Sun 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtowꝰd or not, 

And let thy Will be done. 


To thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, 
Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies, 
One Chorus let all Being raile ! 
All Nature's Incenſe riſe ! 


The Craſbopper. Being an ode of Anacreon's, pe. 


raphraſtically tranſiated by Mr Cowley. 


| Heyy Inſect, what can be 
In Happineſs compar'd to thee ? 
Fed with Nuurifſhment divine, | 
The dewy Morning's gentle Wine, 
Narure waits upon thee ſtill, 
And thy verdant Cup does fill ; 
- *Tis fill'd where-ever thou doſt tread, 
Nature ſelf's thy Ganymede. 
Thou doſt drink, and dance, and ſing ; 
_ Happier than the happieſt King! 
All the Fields which thou doſt ſee, 
All the Plants belong to thee ; 
All that Summer-hours produce, 
Fertile made with early Juice. 
Man for thee does ſow and plow, 
Farmer he, and Landlord thou ! 
Thou doſt innocently enjoy ; 
Nor does thy Luxury deſtroy. 
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The Shepherd gladly heareth thee, 

More harmonious than he. 1 
Thee Country-hinds with Gladneſs hear, 
Prophet of the ripen'd Year ! 

Thee Pha bus loves, and does inſpire ; - 

Phebus is himſelf thy Sire. 

To thee of all Things upon Earth, 

Life is no longer than thy Mirth. 

Happy Inſect, happy thou, 

Doſt neither Age nor Winter know! 

But when thou'ſt drunk, and dauc'd, and ſung 
Thy fill, the flow'ry Leaves among, 
(Voluptuous and wiſe withal, 
Epicurean Animal !) 

Sated with thy Summer-feaſt, 

Thou retir'ſt to endleſs Reſt. - 


— 


On the Bee. 


PRetty, little, buzzing Thing! 
Arm'd by Nature with a Sting; 
Lazy Man's oblig'd to thee, | | — 9 
Pattern thou of Induſtry! | 3 | 
When the Fields rich. Scents exhale 1 
And new Beauty decks each Vale, 5 
Buſy all the ſhining Day, 
Ev'ry Flow'r thou mak'ſt thy Prey, 
And ſweet Honey home doſt bring, 
Rifler of the blooming Spring | = 
Love does never thee moleſt, + 
Love, that Tyrant of our Breaſt. 6 
Than the Birds more happy thou; 
They the Spring to Love allow, 
Who no Tribute has from thee, 
Emblem thou of Liberty! 
Hail ! chaſte, frugal Animal, 
Happieſt, wiſeſt, beſt of all. | | 
42.7 "RSS  Miſchievous 
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Mi ſc hievous Effects of Gold. 


Mighty Pain to love it is, 
And tis a Pain that Pain to mifs ; 

But of all Pains, the greateſt Pain 

It is to love, but love in vain. 

Virtue now, nor noble Blood, 

Nor Wit, by Love is underſtood. 
Gold alone does Paſſion move, \ 

Gold monopolizes Love ! 
Gold begets in Brethren Hate, 

Gold in Families Debate; 

Gold does Friendſbip ſeparate, 

Gold does civil Wars create. 

Theſe the ſmalleſt Harms of it! 

Gold, alas ! does Love beget. 

Mr Cowley from Anacreon, 


SECT. LIX. Avarice is inſatiable. 


R Baſt-vick, who wrote againſt the Independents 
and Sectaries, in the Year 1646, relates the 
following Story upon his own Knowledge. © I be. 
ing one. Day, ſays he, ſome twenty Years ſince, 
& that is, about the Year 1626, at a great Feaſt, in a 
< Doctor of Phyſic's Houſe in London; he, in a 
« merry Way, related to his Gueſts how poor he 
came into this City; profeſũng unto them all, that 
© he was not worth ſix Pounds in the World, Books 
“ and all, at his firſt coming; and that being enter- 
* tained in the Family of one of Queen El:;/abeth's 
* Doctors of Phylic to her Perſon, for to teach his 
* Children, he ſo pleaſed the Humour of the Doctor, 
* that he let him have the Uſe of his Library, and 
* communicated unto him the Way of his Practice, 
and gave him many excellent Receipts, And, he re- 
-  maining with him ſome five Years, it pleaſed God to - 
yo take er the Doctor. And his Apothecary —_ 


= 
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« very good Liking to him, perſuaded him now to 
« practiſe Phyſic in his Place; wiſhing him withal 
« to take ſome convenient Houſe by him, promiſing 
ce to further him what he could; ſaying moreover, 
ce that he doubted not but, by the Praiſe and good 
« Report he would give of him, to make all thoſe 
«© noble Perſons that were the Doctor's Patients, to 
c make uſe of him: And he would do all this, upon 
“Condition that he would uſe no other Apothecary 
« but himſelf. To which the Doctor willingly conde- 
& ſcended. Whereupon the Apothecacy ſo beſtirred 
* himſelf, that he made good his Promiſe, and brought 
«© him into the greateſt Practice of any Phyſician then 
© in London. But, ſaid he, when I began firſt» to 
© practiſe, being very poor, I thought with myſelf, 
« that if I could with all my Pains and Induſtry: get 
© but an hundred Pounds a- year, to live upon when 
* I am old, or leave to my Family, I would never 
& aſpire to greater Riches. And truly, ſaid he, with- 
cc jn the Space of one Year, I got above two thouſand 
* Pounds, and purchaſed an hundred Pounds a- year. 
« And then I thought with myſelf, if I could but make 
ce it up two hundred, I would reſt contented with- 
« out any farther Ambition; and I, within leſs than 
« one Year's Space, made it up two hundred Pounds 
« per annum. And then I thought, if I could but 
© make it up five hundred Pounds a- year, I would 
e never deſire any more; and within a few Tears, 
« ſaid he, I made it up five hundred Pounds a-year. : 
« And then I thought with myſelf, if I could now 
te but make it a thouſand Pounds a- year, I would 
c then be content; and within a few Years I had 
e my Deſire. And then I thought with myſelf, if 
© I could make it up but two thouſand Pounds a- 
« year, I would never defire any more Wealth; and, 
© before I was fifty Years of Age, I had, ſaid he, 
* purchaſed two thouſand Pounds a-year. And then 
J thought with myſelf, if I could make * 
were | 1 « three 
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© three thouſand Pounds a- year, I would then go 
4“ build Hoſpitals, and reſt abundantly ſatisfied; and 
truly, ſaid he, within a few Years I made it up 
* above three thouſand Pounds by the Year. And, by 
* my Troth, ſaid he, I am now as covetous as ever 


% I was.” 


Grant but ten thouſand Pounds, Philaurus cries, 
That happy Sum would all my Wants ſuffice. 
Propitious Pow'rs the golden Bleſſing ſent ; 
But with his Wealth, his Wiſhes too augment. 
With anxious Care he pines amidſt his Store, 
And ſtarves himſelf to get ten thouſand more. 
Could Mortals learn to limit their Deſires,” 
Little ſupplies what Nature's Want requires; 
Content affords an inexhauſted Store, 
And void of that a Monarch's Wealth is poor. 


But it will be remembered, that Baſtwick's View 
in relating the above Story, was, to expoſe the Inde. 

ndents in his Time; who are, ſays he, as boundleſs 
in their Deſires, as this Doctor was in his Covetouſ- 
neſs. Oh, ſaid they, a few Years ſince, were but 
the Ceremonies removed, with the Innovations of the 
Prelates, we would be ſatisfied : And when they were 
gone; If now the Service-book was but caſt out of 
the Church, we would be content : And when that 
was caſt out; Now, if the high Commiſſion- court 
were put down, we ſhould then be ſatisfied : And when 
that was put down; O if the Hierarchy were alſo taken 
away Root and Branch, then they ſhould be ſatisfied : 
Now when that was gone; O if we could get but the 
Preſbyterian Government ſet up and eſtadliſhed, that 
it might be with us as in the other reformed Churches, 
and eſpecially that of Scotland, then we ſhould be a- 
buudantly thankful to God and to the Parlament, and 
wee would reſt ſatisfied for ever. Well, God and the 

Parliament have eſtabliſhed Preſbyterian Church-go- 


vernment, which they ſo ambitiouſly deſired, accord- 
| ing 


| 


rr 


(C 
ing to the Model of Scotland; and yet they are as un- 
ſatisfied, and as covetous of more Things, as that 
Doctor was of more Money: Yea, there are not, 
ſays he, any in Englund greater Enemies, both to 
the Scots and Preſbyterian Government, than theſe 
very Independents, though they had formerly pro- 
feſſed great Love to them both. 


- 


SECT. LX. The everlaſting Candle, 4 Popiſs 
Legend. | | 


NE named Chr:i/{opher, tired with fore Labour, 
and no Money, reſolved to better his State 


in this World, though he ſhould be a little worſe in 


the next. He heard People ſpeaking of the Devils 
great Power, and of his rewarding thoſe who gave 
themſelves to bim. This was enough to perſuade 
the lazy Chriſtopher to try if he could make a Bar- 


gain with Old Nick, and ſo live eaſy without work- 


ing ; and accordingly he called upon him ſeveral 
Times. But whether it was that he had other Bu- 
ſineſs upon Hand, or that he foreſaw what was to 
happen, he made no great haſte to obey Chriſlopher's 
Call; till quite tired out with his Importunities, he 
at laſt came to his Houſe, and appeared to him in 
the Shape of a little pretty Monkey. What 


e wouldt thou with me? ſaid he; thou haft been 


« long calling. Speak, in what can I ſerve thee 2?” 


« My Lord, anſwered Ckriſtopher, I am told that F 
« your Lordſhip beſtows Riches and Wealth at Plea- 


« ſuce; and ſhould be very much obliged to you for 
« a ſmall Share of your Favours.” © But what wilt 
thou give me? ſaid the Devil” © Alas! my 


« Lord, replied Chriffopher, I am but a poor Car- 


« penter, that live by my Calling, and have nothing.” 
I will give thee, ſaid Beel/zebub, for thirty Vears, 
© as much Gold as thou deſireſt; but after that I 

| * ſhall 


_— 


/ 
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& ſhall have Occaſion for a Carpenter for ſome Re. 
t pairs in my infernal Palace; and therefore when 
t“ the Leaſe is expired, I ſhall come myſelf, and 
ec fetch thee.” Chriſtopher and the Devil mutually 
ſign the Contract; and the Monkey made a Spring 
up the Chimney. Chri/topher wiſhed for ſix thou. 
fand Piſtoles, and that Sum was directly in his Poe. 
ket. He throws by his Plane and Chiſſel, and pur. 
chaſes a Houſe, The fix thouſand Piſtoles ſpent, 
ſix thouſand more are wiſhed for, and fix thouſand 
more he had, which he lays out in Furniture and 
Plate. So that it was With after Wiſh, Aſk and haye, 
never Devil more punctual ; and Chriſtopher, much 
taken with his Honeſty, could nat bear to hear him 
reflected on for want of Candour. 

Fifteen Years of the Leaſe were expired, when 
one Night, as the Carpenter was entertaining ſome 
Friends at Supper, (for ſuch he had in Abundance 
ſince his good Fortune), he ordered his Maid to go 
and fetch him out of the Cellar a particular Wine 
reſerved for ſpecial Occaſions. Down flies Jenny: 
But how ſtrangely was ſhe ſurpriſed, when ſhe {on | 
ſitting upon one of the Barrels, a big luſty Man, 
dreſſed in Black? who bid her go up, and tell her 
Maſter to come quickly, and ſpeak with him, if he 
would not have his Neck wrung in Preſence of his 
Gueſts. The Maid, frightened almoſt to Death, call. 
ed her Maſter aſide, and delivered her Meſſage ; and, 
by her Deſcription of the Man, he concluded it muſt 
be his Friend the Devil, and went boldly down Stairs 
with his Contract in his Hand, to let him ſee that 
the Leaſe was but half expired, and that he had miſ- 
taken the Date. Well, ſays the Phantom, as ſoon 
ag he entered the Cellar, I come to tell thee thou 
* haſt but an Hour to live.” © My Lord, anſwer- 
« ed Chriſtopher, your Lordſhip is in a Miſtake by 
« fifteen Years; here is my Contract.“ How 
long did I promiſe thee Life? ſaid Beelzebub.” 

* Thirty 


| ( 5 

« Thirty Years, replied Chriſtopher.” © Very well, 
& anſwered the Devil; don't fifteen Years of Days, 
ce and fifteen Years of Nights, make up the Account? 
« This is our Method of Computation; and it is not 
cc very likely, that, to pleaſe thee, we ſhall make 

ce Alteration in our Calculation of infernal Years.” 
Chriſtopher returned to his Company; who, ſoon per- 
ceiving him quite altered in his Looks, aſked the 
Reaſon ; and he told them his unhappy Caſe. Take 
Courage, ſays a Popiſh Prieſt, who, by good Luck, 
« was one of the Gueſts. Go down to the Cellar with 
&* this Candle in your Hand, and only aſk the Devil 
&* to prolong your Life as long as it burns.” Down 
goes Chriſtopher to preſent his Petition to Beelzebub ; 
who, to ſhew him that he was a good-natured Devi 
in the main, though he calculated the Years other- 
wiſe than we do, granted his Requeſt. Upon which, 
the Prieſt, without Loſs of Titne, dipped it in holy 
Water, that the Devil might never have Power to 
ſeize, or put it out. Honeſt Beelzebub, being fairly out- 
witted by this Stratagem, was even forced to trudge 
back to Hell, through a Hole whick he made in the 
Cellar-floor ; of which none ever ſince could ſound 
the Bottom. | | 

Chriſtopher was obliged to undergo'a long Penance 
for his Crime; and the Monks laid hold of the con- 
ſecrated Candle, which has brought them in more 
Money than Chriſtopher got from Old Nick. 

This Candle, called the everlaſting Taper, is kept 
in Amiens, a Town not far from Paris, and is ſhewn 
upon a certain Day to the People; and which, they pre- 
tend, burns conſtantly without waſting. ' They have 
incloſed it in a long Tube like a Candleſtick, about an 
Inch of it riſing above the Muzzle ; and fo contrived, 
that when this Part is burat, it can be raifed, without 
obſerving how, to the ſame Height; and, when it is 
wholly waſted, another clapped into the Tube with 
the ſame Dexterity. 
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However groſs this Mummery is, it would be dan. 
Vgerous to diſpute the Miracle with People who are 
perſuaded of the Truth of it; for ſuch there are, who 
would bear a Joke on any thing but the holy Candle, 
Jewiſh Letters, tem. 1. p. 218. 


SECT. LX. The fearful Death of a Popiſh Bi. 
ſhop. DE, 


On Cameren, the twenty-third Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
a Man given to Violence and Oppreſlion, ha- 
ving committed many Deeds full of Cruelty and Co. 
vetouſneſs, eſpecially upon his own Tenants and 
Vaſſals, made a fearful and an unhappy End. For, 
in the Year 1446, the Night before Chriſtmas-day, 
as he lay aſleep in his Houſe of Lockwood, fome ſeven 
Miles from Glaſgow, he ſeemed to hear a Voice ſum- 
moning him to appear before the Tribunal of Chriſt, 
and give an Account of his Doings. Thereupon he 
awaked ; and, being greatly terrified, did call his Ser- 
vants to bring Lights, and fit by him. He himſelf 
took a Book in his Hand, and began to read. But 
the Voice, being again heard, ſtruck all the Servants 
with Amazement. The ſame Voice calling the third 
Time far louder, and more fearfully ; the Biſhop, 
after a heavy Groan, was found dead in the Bed, his 
Tongue hanging out-of his Mouth. This is a notable 
Example of God's Judgment againſt the crying Sin of 
Oppreſſion. Sputtiſuood's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 114. 


SECT. LXII. A fearful Viſun. 


A James V. was ſleeping one Night at Lin- 

lithęgau, in the Year 1541, it ſeemed to him, 
that Thomas Scot Juſtice-Clerk, came unto him, with ' 

2 Company of Devils; crying, © Woe worth the Day 

| « at 


Bred 
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« that ever I knew thee, or thy Service. Serving thee 


« againſt God and againſt his Servants, I am adjud- +. 


« ged to Hell-torments.” Hereupon the King awa- 


king, called for Lights; and, cauſing his Servants to 


ariſe, told what he had ſeen and heard. The next 
Morning, by the Light of Day, Advertiſement was 
brought him of the Juſtice-Clerk's Death ; which fell 
out juſt at the Time that the King found himſelf fo 
troubled, and in the ſame Manner almoſt ; for he 
died in great Unquietnels, iterating oft theſe Words, 
Juſto Dei judicio condemnatus ſum, By the righteous 
Judgment.of God I am condemned. The Form of 
bis Death anſwering the Dream ſo juſtly, made it 
the more terrible. Spottiſwwood's Hiſt. 


SECT. LXIII. Another fearful Viſun 
T/ Ing-Zames V. had at Linlithgow, not many Nights 


imagined that Sir James Hamilton his Treaſurer, 
whom he cauſed to be executed alittle before, came 
to him with a Sword drawn in his Hand, and there- 
with cut off both his Arms; threatening, within a 
ſhort Time, to return, and deprive him of his Life. 


With this he awaked. And, as he lay muſing what 


the Dream could import, News were brought him 


of the Death of his two Sons, James and Arthur, 
who died at St Andrew's, and Stirling, at ohe and 


the fame Hour. The next Year, 1542, being over- 
whelmed with Grief for the Loſs of his Army at 
_ Solway, he departed this Life at Falkland, in the 

thirty-ſecond Year of his Age. Some few Days be- 
fore he died, hearing that his Queen was delivered 
of a Daughter at Linlzthgyw, he burſt out in Paſſion, 
ſaying, It came with a Laſs, (meaning the Crown), 


and it will go with a Laſs; fie upon it. After which 


he ſpoke not many more Words. Spot tiſwoad's Hiſt. 
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after the former. Whilſt he lay ſleeping, he 
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S ECT. LXIV. ASt, Mungo of Glaſgow. 


Laſgou was made famous by Kentigern, com. 
monly called St Mungo, who is eſteemed the 
firſt Biſhop thereof, and who lived in the fifth Cen- 
tury. They report of him, that a Lady having loſt 
a Ring which her Huſband gave her, as ſhe croſſed 
the River Clyde, and her Huſband growing jealous, 
as if ſhe had beſtowed the ſame upon one of her Lo- 
vers ; ſhe told it to St Mungo, intreating his Help 
for the Safety of her Honour. Upon this, the Saint - 
going to the River, after he had uſed his Devotion, 
deſired one who was going to fiſh, to bring him the 
firſt that he caught ; which was done. In the Mouth 
of that Fiſh he found the Ring; and, ſendirg it to 
the Lady, ſhe was thereby freed of her Huſband's 
Suſpicion. Howſoever it be, the See and City of 
Glaſgow do both of them wear in their Arms a Fiſh 
with a Ring in its Mouth, even to this Day. 

St Mungo was certainly a Man of great Piety, and 
to the Poor exceeding bountiful. He was one hun- 
dred and ſixty Years Biſhop of Glaſgow, and died 
aged 185 Years. Spottiſwood*s Hiſt. p. 11 2. 


SECT. LXV. Cf the Deluſions of Witchcraft. 


| Gt. the Philoſopher, in a Village where he u- 
ſually retired to recreate himſelf after the Fa- 

tigue of Study, perceived a Croud of Peaſants con- 
ducting a Shepherd tied and bound. Curioſity made 
him inquire, What this Man whom they were car- 
rying to Priſon, had done? © Sir, anſwered one of 
* them, he is a Sorcerer; we have arreſted hin, 
* and are now going to deliver him up to Juſtice.” 
The Word Sorcerer awaked Caſſendi's philoſophical 
Ideas. It was an agrecable Pleaſure to him, to have 
- an 
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an Opportunity of examining, by himſelf, the Fa- 
bles which are told of thoſe Impoſtors. He ordered 
the Peaſants to conduct the Priſoner to his Houſe, 
and to leave him under his Charge. As he had great 
Authority over the People of this Village, they made 


no Difficulty to obey. © Friend, ſaid he to the Sor- 


« cerer, when they were by themſelves, thou muſt 
ce tell me plainly, if thou haſt any Compact with the 
« Devil? If thou wilt confeſs thy Crime, I will fet 
« thee at Liberty; but if thou art obſtinately ſilent, 
« will deliver thee up to the Sheriff.” © Sir, an- 
« ſwered the Shepherd, I confeſs, that I go every 
« Day to the nightly Meetings of the Sorcerers. 
« One of my Friends gave me the Balm which is to 
« be ſwallowed down; and I have been of the Soci- 


&« ety for near three Years.” Caſſendi informed him 


ſelf particularly of the Reception of the pretended 
Magician, who ſpoke of all the Demons, as if he had 
been amongſt them all his Life. © Now, ſays Gaſ- 
* ſend;, thou muſt ſhew me the Drug which thou 
e takeſt to go to the infernal Aſſembly ; for I reſolve 


ce this Evening to accompany thee.” “ That de- 


« pends on you, anſwered the Shepherd; if you in- 
& cline, I will conduct you immediately after the 
& Clock ſtrikes Twelve.” | 1 
When the Hour approached, Come, ſays Caſ- 
&« ſendi, it is now Time to prepare for our Depar- 
© ture.“ The Magician pulled a Box out of his 
Pocket, in which was a fort of Opiate. He took 
out about the Bigneſs of a Nut for himſelf, and gave 
the ſame Quantity to the Philoſopher, defiring him 
to ſwallow it, and to lie down under the Chimney ; 
aſſuring him, that, in a little Time, a Demon would 
appear, under the Form of a large Cat, and tranſport 
hin: to the Convention; theſe being the uſual Horſes 
which the Sorcerers mounted. Caſſendi having re- 
ceived the Ointment, pretended that he could not 


take it till it was wrapt up in ſomething ; fo went 


inte 
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into a Cloſet, took a little Bit of Preſerves out of 3 
Pot, covered it with a Wafer, and, returning, told 
the Shepherd, that he was now ready to follow him, 
& Let us ſtretch ourſelves on the Floor, anſwered the 
« Magician, and in that Attitude take our Balm.” 
No ſooner ſaid than done. The Philoſopher ſwal. 
lowed the Sweet-meats, and the Sorcerer his uſual 
Drug. In a few Minutes, he appeared like one ſtu. 
pified, or mortally drunk, and at laſt fell aſleep ; du. 
ring which, he uttered a thouſand extravagant Things, 
converſing with all the Devils, and his Comrades, 


whom he ſuppoſed to be Magicians like himſelf. After 


four or five Hours Sleep he awoke, and found him- 
ſelf in the ſame Place where he had taken his Drug. 


Well, ſaid he to Caſſendi you ought to be ſatisfied" 


« with the Manner the Goat received you. To have 
been admitted, the firſt Day of your Reception, to 
% kiſs his Poſteriors, is no ſmall] Honour.” After 
which he recounted a great many extravagant Things 
about their pretended Meetings. Caſſendi, touched 
with the State of this poor Wretch, undeceived him, 


by cauſing a Dog, in his Preſence, to fwallow the 


Balm, which made him very ſoon fall aſleep. The 
Shepherd was ſet at Liberty; and, probably, unde- 
ceived his Brethren, who believed the ſame Impo- 
- tures. Jewiſh Letters, tom. 1. p. 140. 


SECT. LXVI. Induſiry miſtaken for Witchcraft. 
W E read in Hiſtory of one Furius Creſmus a 


Roman, who was accuſed of Witchcraft, in 
drawing away the Fat of other Mens Lands into his 


own ; for that every Year he had great Crops, and his 


Neighbours {mall or none. This they thought came 
by Inchantment, and thereof he was queſtioned in 


Judgment. The poor Man brings with him all his 


Tools of Huſbandry, heavy Mattocks, weighty Plough- 
| | ſhares, 


* 
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ſhares, full fed Oxen, all his Irons, much bigger and 


ſtronger than his Neighbours, and, aſtiy, is Daugh- 


ter, a ſtrong and big Maid, who was his Helper in his 


Buſineſs; and, ſetiing all theſe betore his ſudges and 
his Accuſers, cried out in theſe Words, ec font, 
' Quirites, veheficia mea; This Daughter, thele Oxen, 
| theſe Tools are the Inſtruments of my Witchcraft; 
and, beſides theſe, 1 uſe none, and theſe with Diligence 
1 apply. This is the Way to have great and good 
Crops, both of Grain and Grace. The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich. | | 


SE C T. LXVIL New Iſlands raiſed by Vul- 


"HE Ifland of Santorini, ſo called from St 
Irene, lies twenty-five Leagues North of 


Candia or Crete, and is about thirty-five: Miles in Cir» 


cumference. Pliny relates, that this Iſland, formerly 
called Thera, was raiſed out of the Sea by a Vulcano. 
But certain it is, other three ſmall Iſlands, two in 

the Harbour, and the third without, have been raiſed 
above the Sea by ſubterraneous Fires. The firſt was 
raiſed 196 Years, before the Birth of our Saviour, 
and became as big again in the Year of our Lord 726, 
by the joining another Iſland to it; which alſo roſe 


out of the Sea, with a terrible Noiſe, and Conculion * 


of the neighbouring Iſlands. Pliny ſays, the ſecond 
Iſland aroſe in his Time. The third was formed the 
ſame Way, in the Year 1573. A fourth Iſland be- 


to riſe in the Year 1707; and increaſed for ſe- 


veral Years after, till it became above ſix Miles in 
Circuit. The Vulcano which made this Iſland, was 
preceded by violent Shakings of the Earth, followed 


dy a thick Smoak; which aroſe out of the Sea in the 


Day-time, and Flames of Fire in the Night, accom- 
panied with 2 terrible roaring Noiſe under Ground, 


not 
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not unlike that of Thunder, or the firing of great 
Guns. | = 
Father Goree, who was at Santorini when this laſt 
Iſland was formed, and kept a Diary of the Progreſ 
of it for a Year and upwards, relates, that the Sea, 
in the Harbour of Santorini, ſeveral Times changed 
Colours. At firſt it was green, then reddiſh, and 
afterwards of a yellowiſh Colour. They ſaw great 
Rocks riſe up on every Side, which after ward united, 
and made but one Iſland. In ſome Places the Sea 
boiled up, and the Fiſh were found dead upon the 
Shores. Our Author numbered one Night ſixty O- 
penings or Funnels, which all threw up a very bright 


Fire; and the Next Morning he obſerved that the 


” 4 


— Sand was very much raiſed. At ſometimes were 
Beard Claps like Thunder, and great Stones were 
- thrown up into the Air, endangering the Buildings and 


People on Shore, and the Veſſels paſſing by. The 
1 5th of April 1708, was remarkable, above all 
other Days, for the great Violence and- Number of 
Claps ; by one of which near an hundred of great 
Stones were thrown up at once into the Air, Pate 
of them falling into the Sea at two Miles Diſtance. 
When no Wind was ſtirring, the Smoak aſcended 
into the middle Region of the Air, ſo as to be ſeen 
at three or fourſcoreMiles Diſtance ; and, in the/Night- 
time, it appeared liketa Flame of Fire. What a dread- 
ful Sight muſt it be, to ſee the teeming Earth bring 
forth ſuch unwieldy Burthens ! What a prodigious 
Force mult there be, to move, diſplace, and raiſe them 
above the Water from ſo profound a Depth! For fo 
deep are the Seas thereabouts, and even in the very 
Harbour of Santorini, that there is no fathoming of 


it. Salmen's Med. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 580. 
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8 EC T. LXVIIL. Dreadful Ec, of Thunder. | 


TY the Year 1638, October 21. being the Sabbath- 
day, in the Pariſh-Church of Vithycomb in-Devon- 
ſhire, there fell out, in Time of divine Service, a 
ſtrange Darkneſs, increaſing more and more, ſo that 
the People could not ſee to read in their Bibles: And 
ſuddenly a mighty and fearful Thundering was heard, 
the Sound whereof was like the Report of many 
great Cannons; which was accompanied with terrible 
Lightning, which aſtoniſhed thoſe that heard and 
ſaw it; the Darkneſs ſtill increaſing, till they could 
not ſee one another. Preſently there tame ſuch an 
extraordinary flaming Lightning, as filled the Church - 
with Fire and Smoak, ſtinking like Brimſtone. Some” 
ſaw ar firſt a Ball of Fire come in at the Window,  * [ 
and paſs through the Church; which ſo affrighted e 
Congregation, that moſt of them fell down in their I 
Seats, ſome upon their Knees, ſome on their Faces, 
and ſome one upon another, crying out of burning 
and ſcalding ; all giving themſelves up for dead. Mr 
George Lyde the Miniſter in the Pulpit bad no Hurt, 
but was a ſad Spectator of the Hurt and Sufferings 
of others. The Lightning ſeized on his Wife, burnt 
her Ruff, Smock, and other Cloaths, to the burni 
of her Body in many Parts in a pitiful Manner ; 
one Miſtreſs Dicford fitting in the Pew with her, 
was alſo much ſcalded ; but her Maid and Child fit- 
ting at the Pew-door received no Harm. Another f 
Woman attempting to run out of the Church, had 
her Cloaths ſet on Fire; and was not only ſtrangely 
ſcorched and burnt, but had her Fleſh and Back torn 
almoſt to the very Bones. Another Woman had her 
_- Fleſh fo torn, and her Body ſo grievouſly burnt, that 
ſhe died the ſame Night. One Mr Hill, a Gentleman 
of Note in the Pariſh, ſitting in his Seat by the Chan- 
cel, had his Head ſuddenly ſmitten againſt the Wall, 
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through the Violence whereof he died that Night, no 
other Hurt being found about his Body. His San ſit. 
ting by him had no Harm. Another Man had hig 
Head cloven, his Scull rent in three Pieces, and his 
Brains thrown upon the Ground hole; the Hair of 
his Head, through the Violence bf the Blow, ſtuck 
faſt to a Pillar that was near to him. Some Seats 
in the Church were turned upſide down'; yet they 
who fat in them, had little or no Hurt. The Church 
itſelf was much torn and defaced with the Thunder 
and Lightning. A B&m alſo being burſt in the 
midſt, 2 down betwern the Miniſter and Clerk, and 
hurt neither. Stones were alſo thrown down from 
the Tower of the Steeple, as thick as if an hundred 
Men had been there throwing them. The Pillar at 
which the Pulpit ſtood, being newly whited, was turn- 
ed black and ſulphury. - 
The Truth of theſe Things was atteſted by the Mi- 
niſter, and others preſent: Clark's Examples, p. 501. 
There have been ſome violent Storms, with Thun- 
der and-Lightning, both in England and Scotland, in 
the Summer of the Year 1748. A particular Ac- 
count of one is given by Mr John Hepburn Miniſter 
at Crawfurd-mur, in a Letter dated Zune 29. 1748, 
viz. On Monday laſt, about Sun-ſet, we had here a 
very extraordinary Storm of Rain, Thunder, and 
Lightning?” And, ast was attended with a very la- 
mentable Accident within #his Pariſh, I thought pro- 
per to inform you of ſome of the Particulars. The 
Sufferer was Thomas Brown in Comphead, who had 
his eldeſt Son, a Lad about twenty Years of Age, and 
three hundred and twenty Ewes, all killed by one Bolt. 
The Day after it happened, I went to the Place, and 
carefully examined the whole Scene ; which truly 
was one of the moſt ſingular and ſhocking, that per- 
haps has been ſeen of the kind. There was a Piece 
of Ground, about fifty Yards in Length, and twenty 
in Breadth, quite covered over with dead Sheep, Wa 
| | eng 
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being few void Spaces between them; and in ſome 
Places Heaps of them were lying above one another, 
in the ſtrangeſt Confuſion imaginable, as if they had 
been thrown with Violence from a Precipice. The 
Extent of the Blow ſeemed very ſtrange to me, that 
a Thunder-bolt ſhould kill ſuch Numbers at once. 
The young Man who loſt his Life, was ſtanding a- 
bout , forty Yards from the Flock of Sheep, and, 
which is very odd, his Brother was ſtanding at his 
Side, ſo nigh as to touch him, and the Thunder ſepa» 
rated them at a good Diſtance from one another, kill- 
ed the one, and ſo ſtunned the other, that for a long 
Time he did not recover; when he did, he found his 
Brother breathing his laſt ; a dreadful Smoak ariſi 
from among the Sheep, and a moſt dreadful Sm 
of Sulphur. The young Man's Body was entire, on- 
ly ſome blue Spots, on his Skin. The Sheep alſo 
were without Wounds or broken Bones, ſo far as I 
could find ; and, upon examining them, could only 
obſerve their Bellies all bliſtered, out of which iſſued 
a bluiſh Water. And, what ſurpriſed me, there was 
no Breach on the Ground, not fo much as a Graſs- 
pile broke that could be obſerved, nor was the Fleeces 
of the Cattle in the leaſt ſinged. LAY It 
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SEC T . LEIX. A Piece of Ground changing ite 
P lace. 5 p 9 by þ 


P the Year 1571, in the Reign of Queen Eliſabeth, 
* there was a prodigious moving of the Earth in 
the Eaſt Part of the County of Hereford, at Kinnaſton 
a ſmall Village. For on the 1 7th of February, at Six of 
the Clock in the Evening, the Ground ſunk, and a 
Hill with a Rock of Stones at the Foot of it, lifted 
_ itſelf up as if it had riſen out of a long Sleep, with 
a very great roaring at the firſt, and a Noiſe that 
was heard by the ds afar off, and aſcended 
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to a higher Place, leaving a deep Pit behind it, and 
carrying with it Trees growing, Sheepcotes, and Flocks 
ef Sheep. Of the Trees ſome lay covered with Earth, 
and others, growing faſt in the Hill as it went, ſtood 
upright, in ſuch ſort as if they had taken Root there 
at firſt. In the Place whence it departed, it left a 
Pit or Hole forty Foot wide, 2nd eighty Ells long, 
The Ground in all was about twenty Acres. And, in 
going, it overthrew a Chapel that ſtood in the Way, 
A Yew-tree which ſtood in the Church-yard, it remo- 
ved. With the ſame Force it thruſt forward the high 
Ways, with Sheepcotes, Hedges, and Trees in them, 
Of arable Ground it made Paſture, and of Paſture, 
arable Ground. The higher Ground which it met 
with it went over, and cruſhing it together with great 
Force, made it an higher Hill, as it were with a Mount 
caſt up. Thus, when it had walked on from Satur- 
day in the Evening, till Monday at Noon, at length, 
as it were, weary of the Journey, it ſtood ſtill, Hiſt, 
of L. Eliſabeth, Buck 2. p. 20. 
Alſo, in che Year 1583, in the County of Dorſet, 
A Piece of Ground of three Acres in Blackmore, re. 
moved out of its Place, with Trees and Hedges, and 
went over other Land, leaving a great Pit, and ſtop- 
ping up an High-way leading to Cerne. Hiſt. of U. 
Eliſabeth, Book 3. p. 25. | 


SECT. LXX. 4 few Remarks. 


1. O* Egypt. There cannot be a finer Sight 
| than Egypt at two Seaſons of the Year. 
For if a Man aſcend ſome Mountain, or one of the 
largeſt Pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the Months of 
July and Auguſt, he beholds a vaſt Sea, in which 
numberleſs Towns and Villages appear, with ſeveral 
.Cauſeys leading from Place to Place; the whole in- 
terſperſed with Groves and Fruit-trees, whole Tops 
| are 
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are only viſible. All which forms a delightful Pro- 
ſpect. This View is bounded by Mountains and 
Woods, which terminate, at the utmoſt Diſtance the 
Eye can diſcover, a moſt lovely Sky. On the con- 
trary, in Winter, that is, in the Months of 7anu- 
ary and February, the whole Country is one continu- 
ed Scene of beautiful Meadows, whoſe Verdure, 
enamelled with Flowers, charms the Eye. The 
Spectator beholds, on every Side, Flocks and Herds 
diſperſed over all the Plains, with infinite Num- 
bers of Huſbandmen and Gardeners. The Air is 
then perfumed by the great Quantity of Bloſſoms 
on the Orange, Lemon, and other Trees; and is fo 
pure, that a wholſomer or more agreeable is not 
found in the World; ſo that Nature being then 
dead, as it were, in all other Climates, ſeems to 
be alive only for ſo delightful an Abode. The 
Nile is the greateſt Wonder of Egypt. It brings 
Fertility every where with its ſalutary Streams, u- 
nites Cities one with another, maintains Trade at 
home and abroad, and fortifies the Kingdom againſt 
the Enemy. The Fields are delivered up to it ; but 
the Cities that are raiſed with immenſe Labour, and 
ſtand like Iſlands in the midſt of the Waters, look 
down with Joy on the Plains that are overflowed, and, at 
the ſame Time, enriched by the Vile. It riſes at the 
Foot of a great Mountain in the Kingdom of Goyam 
in Abyſ/mia, from two Springs, thirty Paces from one 
another, each as large as a Coach-wheel. After it 
has glided ſmoothly along the vaſt Deſarts of Ethiopia, 
before it enters Egypt, it precipitates from the Top 
of ſome Rocks to the Bottom, with ſo loud a Noiſe, 
that it is heard three Leagues off. The Inundations 
of the Nile are owing: to the great Rains which fall 
in Ethiopia, whence this River flows. Theſe Rains 
ſwell it to ſuch a Degree, that Ethiopia firſt, and then 
Egypt, are overflowed. The Nile begins to flow in 
Egypt at the Summer-ſolſtice, that is, about the me 
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of June, and continues to riſe till the End of Septem. 
ber ; and then decreaſes gradually during the Months 
of October and November. After which it returns to 
its Channel, and reſumes its wonted Courſe.—The 
juſt Height of the Inundation, 2 to Plim, is 
ſixteen Cubits, (a Cubit is a Foot and an half). When 
it riſes but to twelve or thirteen, a Famine is threat. 
ened ; and when it exceeds ſixteen, there is Danger. 
The Egyptians generally ſow in OcFober and Novem. 
ber, according as the Waters draw off; and their 
Harveſt is in March and April. The fame Land 
bears, in one Year, three or four different Kinds of 
Crops.— In the Court of a Moſque at Crand Cairo, 
there ſtands a Pillar, on which are marked the De- 
grees of the Nile's Increaſe; and common Criers e- 
very Day proclaim in all Parts of the City, how high 
it is riſen ; and the Inhabitants know by that means 
what they may fear or promiſe themſelves from the 
Harveſt. The Tribute paid to the Grand Signior 
for the Lands, is ſettled alſo by the Inundation. 
Rol. An. Hiſt. 


2. On Amſterdam. It is ſaid there are about five 


hundred thouſand Souls in Amſterdam, as many as 
are in Naples. There are above eight hundred Wind- 
mills there, continually at Work in grinding Corn, 
and ſawing of Timber. And, even in Sardam, a 
Village on the. other Side of the Harbour, I have 
been told, ſays Pollnitz, that there is above a thou- 
ſand Wind-mills, always employed in ſawing of Tim- 
ber. Which would have been a rare Field for Don 
Quixote to have diſplayed his Valour.— One may call 
the Port of Amſterdam the Rendezvous of all Na- 
tions, and, in ſome Senſe, the Center of the Com- 
merce of all Parts of the World. Here you may ſee 
the Spaniard and Armenian in their oppoſite Dreſſes. 
Here you may diſtinguiſh the Chineſe, by their tawny 
Complexions; the Arabians, by their Wainſcot Fa- 
ces; the Africans, by their flat Noſes. In a Word, 
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you may know, by their different Airs, Dreſſes, and 
Complexions, all the People in the World, that trade 
in this great Town, Tt hath been aſſerted, that there 
go out from this Port of Anſterdam every Year three 
thouſand Veſſels, beſides Fiſhing-barks. 5 No LY” 
The India Company's Warehouſe in Amfterdam, 
is a very great Structure of ſeveral Stories, diſtribu- 
ted into divers Chambers or Rooms; where there is 
a prodigious Quantity of all Manner of Spices, of 
which the moſt common Sorts lie in Heaps, as Corn 
does in our Granaries. There are alſo a great many 
other Things of Value ; and, ina Word, every thing, 
be it ever ſo precious, that cames from the Indies. 
After I had walked, ſays Pollnita, about an Hour in 
this Warehouſe, I was, as it were, embalmed with 
the Odour of all the different Spices, which made 
my Head ake exceedingly, or elſe I ſhould have 
thought myſelf metamorphoſed into a Mummy. But, 
jeſting a Part, I fancy, that were a Carcaſe to be de- 
poſited in this Houſe, it would be free from Corrup- 
tion. The India Company is properly a Republic 
within the Republic itſelf. It arms, diſarms, raiſes 
and diſbands Officers and Soldiers, without being ac- 
countable to the State. It maintains a Governor in 
the Indies, who lives there with more Pomp and 
Grandeur, than his Maſters do here. 
3- On Batavia. This City, about the Bigneſs of 
Briſtol, ſtands towards the South-weſt of the Iſland 
of Java, in the Eaſt-Indies, built like the Towns in 
Holland. The Streets are wide and ſtraight ; and, in 
twelve or fifteen of the principal, are Canals faced 
with Stone, and planted with Ever-greens. The 
Sides of the Streets are paved; and over their Ca- 
nals are reckoned no leſs than fifty- ſix Stone Bridges. 
The Place is extremely pleaſant, and Travellers are 
ſurpriſed with its Beauty. The Dutch have tranſ- 
planted to this City ſuch Numbers of People from. 
the neighbouring Iſlands, which they had ſubdued, 
| that 
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that Batavia is become one of the moſt populous 
Cities of the Indies; and have ſecured themſelves 
from all Conſpiracies and Inſurrections that might 
be formed againſt them in thoſe Iſlands. Of thoſe 
ſeveral Nations, the Dutch have formed a Body of 
ten or twelye thouſand regular Troops, which gar. 
riſon the City of Batavia, and the neighbouring Forts, 
about one thouſand of them being on Guard every 
Day. | | 
Batavia is the great Magazine or Storehouſe of 
the Dutch Eaſt-India Company. Hither they import 
the Merchandiſes of Japan, of the Moluccas or Spice- 
iſlands, Perſia, Surat, Bengal, and of the Coalts of 
Malabar and Coromandal, as well as every thing that 
Europe affords. One ſort of Goods they barter for 
another all over the Indies; and, having furniſhed 
themſelves with what is moſt valuable in the Eaſt, 
tranſport it into Europe, where all is converted into 
ready Money. So far is their India Trade from di- 
miniſhing their Treaſure, that it furniſhes them with 
more than all the Trade of the World beſides. They 
have not only Spice ſufficient of their own Growth, 
to purchaſe every thing they ſtand in need of in India, 
and to ſupply all Europe, but burn and deſtroy vaſt 
Plantations of it every Year, to inhance the Price. 
They claim the Sovereignty of all Seas, from the Cape 
of Good-Hope Eaſtward, to the Streights of Magellan, 
which is three Parts of the Circumference of the 
Globe ; and, however we may laugh at this Claim, 
yet indeed there is not any thing (ſays Mr Salmon} 
they could graſp within thoſe Limits which is valu- 
able, that they have not made themſelves maſters of ; 


and exerciſe as arbitrary a Dominion over every 


Prince's Subjects on the Indian Shores, as if they 
were their Slaves. And the Dutch being ſenſible how 


much the World is ſtruck with a ſplendid Appear- 


. ance, order their Governor-General at Batavia to 
take upon him the State of a great King. And ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly when he appears abroad, his Coach is +1 
ceded by a Troop of Horſe- guards, a Company of Hal- 
berdiers ſurround it, and a Company of Foot bring 
up the Rear. His Guards are clothed in yellow Sat- 
tin, trimmed with Silver Lace and Fringe, and make 
a more glittering Show than the Guards of any Prince 
in Europe. The Governor's Lady alſo hath her Guards, 
and Equipage not inferior to that of a Queen. 
4. On the Dutch. The Inhabitants of the ſeven uni- 
ted Provinces have raiſed one of the moſt populous and 
puiſſant States (for the Bigneſs of it) in the World 
out of a little Tract of Land before covered with 
Marſhes and Moraſſes; for all the ſeven Provinces 
taken together, are not bigger than the Province of 
Normandy, and the Land not one fourth Part ſo good. 
But, notwithſtanding, Navigation and Induſtry have 
rendered this Republic as conſiderable for Trade as 
any Empire or Kingdom in Europe. — They have a 
valt Number of artificial Canals, which ſerve to drain 
off, and to receive the Waters, which would other- 
wiſe overflow all their Lands. They ſerve alſo for 
a Communication to ſeveral large Towns : For a Ci- 
tizen of Rotterdam may go from home in'the Morn- 
ing, bid Good-morrow to his Friends at Delpht and 
the Hague, dine at Leyden, and ſup at Amſterdam, 
or return home the ſame Evening; and all this read- 
ing, or minding his Buſineſs in the Bqat, without 
that Fatigue which is inevitable in a Land- journey. 
In the Winter-time, when the Canals are covered 
with Ice, a Farmer's Wife, with a Baſket of Butter and 
Eggs upon her Head, and her Skates upon her Feet, will 
ſkim away to Market in a trice, fell her Proviſions, 
and be at home again with her Family almoſt as foon 
as ſhe was miſſed. Nor does the Ice prevent the 
Carriage of their moſt weighty Burdens ; for-you will 
find their Canals loaded with Carts and Sledges, and 
the ſame Element ſerving in the double Capacity of 
Land and Water. 
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SE C T. LXXI. Cf the Union 1 707; PEAS Eg 
land and Scotland. 


"M2 PT HE Advantages offered to Scotland by the U. 


nion, were ſo great and ſo viſible, that nothing 
but the Conſideration of the Safety that was to be 
procured by it to England, could have brought the 
Engliſh to agree to a Project, that, in every Branch 
of it, was much more favourable to the Scots Na. 
tion. The Scots were to bear leſs than the fortieth 
Part of the public Taxes. When four Shillings in 
the Pound was levied in England, which amounted 
to two Millions, Scotland was only to be taxed at 
forty- eight thouſand Pounds; which was eight Months 
Aſſeſſment. It is held a Maxim, That a Proportion 
ought to be obſerved between the Share in the Le. 
gillature, and the Burden to be borne ; yet, in Re- 
turn of the fortieth Part of the Burden, the Scots 
were to have the eleyenth Part of the Legiſlature: 
For the Peers of Scotland were to be repreſented by 
\ ſixteen Peers in the Houſe of Lords; and the Com- 
mons, by forty-five Members in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The Engliſh have one hundred Lords, where- 
of twenty ſix are Biſhops; and five hundred and thir- 
teen in the Houſe of Commons. And, ſince Scotland 
was to pay Cuſtoms and Exciſes on the ſame Foot 
with England, and was to bear a Share in paying 
much of the Debt England had contracted during the 
War, three —— and ninety- eight thouſand 
Pounds was to be raiſed in England, and ſent into 
Scotland, as an Equivalent for that. | 
An Act was made for ſecuring the Preſbyterian 
Government in Scotland ; by which it was declared 
to be the only Government of that Church, unalter- 
able in all 1 cceeding Times; and the maintaining 


it was declared to be a fundamental and eſſential Ar- 
| By 
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By the Union alſo, all Acts made in favour of the 


Church of England, were declared to be in full Force 
for ever. Trade was to be free all over the Ifland, 


and to the Plantations. Private Rights were to be 


preſerved; and the Judicatures and Laws of Scot- 


land were till to be continued. But all was put, for 


the future, under. the Regulation of the Parliament 


of Great Britain; the two Nations now were to be 


one Kingdom, under: the ſame Succeſſion 'to the 
Crown, and united in one Parliament. 

This great Deſign was begun and ended within the 
Compaſs of nine Months; and the Union commen- 


ced on the 1ſt of May 1707. Burnet's Hiſtory of 


his own Times, p. 457. &c. 


| Sterling. 
Yearly Revenue of England at L 
the ſaid Union -_  5691803—0J—4*- 


Yearly Revenue of Scotland then 1 60000—00—0 
England's Debt at that Time 17763842—17—32 
Scotland's Debt at that Time | 


about - 160000—00—0 
Cuſtoms of England computed . 46 
then yearly I 341 559 —00—0 
Cuſtoms of Scotland computed | 

to be | | 30000 - - 
Exciſe on exciſable Liquors iin , 
England '  947602—00—0 ' 
Exciſe on exciſable Liquors in F 3: 
Scotland i 33500—00—0-- 


en 


SECT. LXXII. Of the A. of Toleration, Pa- 
tronage, &c. made 1712, in the Reign of Q Anne. 


& HE ſaid Year, a Toleration was oranted to 


the Epiſcopal Clergy of Scotland who would 


uſe the Liturgy of the Church of England; and a 


Clauſe was put in it, viz. The Magiſtrates who by - | 
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the Laws were obliged to execute the Sentences of 
the Judicatures of the Church of Scotland, were, by 
this Act, required to execute none of them. This 
took away the civil Sanction, which is the chief 


Strength of Church- power. Another Act was made, 


requiring all Preſbyterian Miniſters to take the Oath 
of Abjuration. This was deſigned, fays Bp Burner, 
to provoke the Preſbyterians. Next, an Act was 
brought in, reſtoring Patronages. T bis was on De. 
ſign to weaken and undermine the Preſbyterian Eſta. 
bliſhment. Another Act paſſed for diſcontinuing the 
Courts: of Judicature during ſome Days at Chriſtmas, 
though the obſerving . of Holidays was contrary to 
Preſbyterian Principles. This was intended only to 
irritate them. There were not ſome wanting in 
thoſe Days who urged, that the Act of Union 
2 Preſbytery with all its Rights and Privile- 
es was unalterably ſecured, was broken by theſe 


teps. Burnet's Hi 2 * his own Ti _ P. 594. 
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SECT. LXXIIL Queen Anne's Bounty to the 
Clergy. 


Anne, 1 704, upon her Meſſage to the Par- 
9 was enabled to alienate a Branch of 
th& Revenue, viz. the Firſt- fruits, amounting to a- 


bout five thouſand Pounds yearly, and the Tenths, 


to eleven thouſand Pounds yearly, for 


| augmenting the ſmall Benefices in England; for there 


are there ſome hundred Cures that have not above 


| ene Pounds, and ſome thouſands that have not 


2 — .year of certain Proviſion. The Firſt- fruits 
Tenths had been impoſed by the Pope, and ex- 
a6tedby him from the Clergy in the Time of the 
Wars, as a Fund to ſupport thoſe Expeditions ; 
and was continued always afterward as a ſtanding 


Brauch of· the Papal — till Henry VIII. co- 


ming 


( 7) 
in the Pope's Room, this Revenue was again 
rr as Part of the Income of the Crown for ever. 8. 


y 

s It is true, it was the more eaſily borne, becauſe the 
f Rates were ſtill at the old Value, which in ſome 
n 

6 


Places was not the tenth, and in moſt not above the 
fifth Part of the true Value. But the Clergy had 
been often threatened with a new Valuation, in which 
the Rates ſhould be * ſet to their 2 Ex- 
wry Lurnet. | | 


SEC T. LEXIV. Emphatic Sayings f Mr Phill | 
__—_ 8 


E recommended early Piety, and 1 applied to 

it this common Saying, He that would 
thrive, muſt riſe at five. You cannot begin too foon 
to be religious, but you may put it-off — long. 

2. Every Creature is that to us, and yo that 
which God makes it to be. 

3. When the Mind and Condition meet, there ! is 
Contentment. But no Condition of Life will of it- 
ſelf make a Man content without the Grace of God: 
For we find Human diſcontented in the Court; Ahab 
diſcontented on the Throne; Adam diſcontented in 
Paradiſe ; and 8 Angels that fell, ep in 
Heaven ſelf. > 97 

4. He thirwed: front i Numb. x. 12. that all our 
Removes in this World, are but from one Wilder- 
neſs to another. Upon any Change that is before 
us, we are apt to promiſe ourſelves a Canaan; but 
we ſhall be deceived, it will. prove a Wilderneſs till. 
58. In thoſe Things wherein all the People of God 
are agreed, I will ſpend my Zeal; and wherein they 
differ, - I vill endeavòur to walk according to the 
Light that God hath given me, and charitabſy believe 
that others do ſo too. Sit in neceſſariis unitas, in 


non neceſſariis libertas, in omnibus charitas. This 
Rule, 
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Rule, if duly obſerved, would end all our Diviſions. 
6. He obſerved, that commonly in all Quarrels 
there was a Fault on both Sides; and that the moſt 
forward and clamorous in their Complaints, are ge. 
nerally moſt in the Fault. A Woman making her 
Moan to him of a bad Huſband ſhe had, who in this 
and t' other Inſtance was unkind to her: © And, 
“Sir, ſaid ſhe, after a long Complaint, which he 
« patiently heard, what would you have me to do 
&« now?” © Why truly, ſays he, I would have you 
« to go home, and to be a better Wife to him, and 
„ then you will find that he will be a better Huſband 
© to you.” 188 ; | 

7. He would ſay to his Friends concerning Sure- 
tiſhip ; © Never be Surety for more than you would 
© be willing to pay, if the Principal fail.” 
38. He uſed to ſay concerning Works of Charity, 
c He is no Fool who parts with that which he can- 
4 not keep, when he is ſure to be recompenſed with 
ce that which he cannot loſe.” 
9. Speaking of the Cauſes of Atheiſm, he had this 
Obſervation, viz. That a Head full of vain and un- 
profitable Notions, meeting with a Heart full of Pride 
and Self-conceitedneſs, diſpoſe a Man directly to be 
an Atheiſt. | m4 $45 | 

10. The Man that hath a blind Conſcience which 
ſees nothing, a dead Conſcience which feels nothing, 
a dumb Conſcience which ſaith nothing, is in as mi- 
ſerable a Condition as a Man can be in on this Side 
of Hell. $4 FP , | | 
11. What Mr Malden: ſaid at his Ordination, he 
ſays affected him greatly, namely, © That Milk nouriſh- 
« eth moſt, which comes warm from the warm 
& Breaſt; ſo that Sermon nouriſheth moſt, that comes 
« warm from a warm Heart.“ See his Life written 
by his Son. 7 "wr ' 
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SE CT. LXXV. Rules Fa, a anhin Life. 


I. PRE thy Heart from all T bidgs; a_ unite 

it only to God. Caſt all thy Care on him, 
and commit all to his good Pleaſure. - Forſake thy 
own Will, and deliver up thyſelf freely and chear- 
fully to the Will of God, without Reſerve or Excep- 
tion, in Proſperity or Adverſity, ſweet or lowre, to 
have or to want, to live or to die. 

2. Labour to have and keep right and charitable 
Thoughts of God. Fix a lovely Character of God 
in thy Heart, ſuch as Exod. xxxiv. 6. 7. The Lord. 
Cod, merciful and gracious, &c. 

3. Believe always, and never deſpair ; kvep the 
Heart up. Whatever come, loſe not your Confidence ; 
never ſink by Diſcouragement, hoping always ſted- 
faſtly to the End. Truſt in him at all times, ye peo- 
ple. It is good for a man to hope, Lament. iii. 26. 

4. Live near the Lord always. Let Heart, Thou hts, 
and Affections, retain ever ſome Impreſſions "of bis 
Preſence. Keep yourſelves in the Love of God. If 
you have departed from him, return again. Loſe 
not your Guide by any means. He is all Things, 
Life, Light, Strength, and Health. Je cannot be 
without him. Wait continually on thy God, Hol, xii. 6. 
5. Beware of Worldly-mindedneſs. Have. as little 
ado in the World as you can. Take no more in hand 
than you are well able to maſter: No Man can ſerve 
two Maſters. Look upoh Sin as the greateſt Evil, 
and never to be done. Whatever you do, ſhun Sin; 
and ſhun Temptations to Evil, as well as Evil itſelf, 

6. When you are about to undertake an Affair, ex- 
amine it, firſt with regard to yourſelf, and then with 
regard to of oa: Neighbour. If it can be uſeful to 
both, or if it can ſerve you, without hurting him, 
undertake it. If you find that you can reap a great 
Advantage by it, only by doing a great Hurt to your 

Neighbour, 
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Neighbour, reject it. A Man of a truly Chriſtian 
Temper, will not much value even his own Loſs, 
provided he can make others nappy | 
7. Never think highly of thyſelf, nor deſpiſe any 
other Man. Deſcant not on other Mens Deeds, but 
conſider your own. Forget other Mens Faults, and 
remember thine own. | Vit LTH 1 
8. Keep Silence and Retirement as much as thou 
canſt ; and, through God's Grace, they will keep 


thee from Snares and Offences. Let not your Neigh- | 


bour's Fault be the Subject of your Talk, though it 
be true: Pſal. xv. 3. Who backbites not, &c. 
9. Let us take great Care we do not concern and 
buſy ourſelves too much with what others ſay and 
do, and that we let it not too much into our Minds, 
for it is a great Cauſe and Source of Diſturbance. 
10. An excellent Means of keeping ourſelves in 
an inward Quiet and Freedom of Spirit, is, at the 
finiſhing of every Action, to bound there all Reflec- 
tions ariſing from it. Happy is the Man who only 
thinks of each Thing, juſt when it is the Time to 
think of it. r: en 
11. In our outward Occupations, let us be occu- 
pied with God more than all the reſt. To do them 
well, we muſt do them as in his Preſence, and for 
his fake. Whatever you do, do it in Faith, with- 


out which it is impoſlible to pleaſe God; in Faith of 


the Lawfulneſs of it, in Faith of God's Aſſiſtance and 
Acceptance. Depend on the Lord, do nothing with- 
out him, but in all thy Ways acknowledge him, Prov. 
11. 6. P/al. xxxvii. 5. In midſt of Buſineſs, look up 
ever and anon to Heaven by ejaculatory Prayer, to 
preſerve the Soul from Corruption, and keep divine 
Impreſſions that they die not out, Eph. vi. 18. 
1 Theff. v. 17. | | 
/ 12. Be always in Duty ; Racers muſt keep the 

Gate. Never be idle; as there is an End, ſo there 


is a Way. Never ſit ſtill. - Lay it as a Foundation, 
| : to 


* 
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to be always in Duty; never to quit that, whatever 
be, 1 Cor. xv. 58. Aways abounding in the work of 
the Lord. Job xvii. 9. The righteous holdeth on in 
his way. We by Idleneſs loſe much. Little and 
little makes good Speed at laſt, 45:00 
13. After all, place the whole Ground of your 
Hopes of Salvation in-Chriſt alone: Tit. iii. 5. 6. 7. 
Not by works of righteouſneſs, (whether ceremonial 
or moral), which we have done, but according to his i 
mercy he ſuved us by the waſhing of regeneration, , 
and renewing of the Holy Ghoſt > which he ſhed oft uu 
abundantly, through Feſus Chriſt aur Saviour, (i. e. 
through the Merits and Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt our 
Saviour); that being juſtified by bis grace (i. e. 
through the free Love of God, having the Guilt of 
our Sin removed, and the Righteouſneſs of Chriſt 
reckoned to us for Righteouſneſs), we ſhould be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life. Rom. ith 
24. 25. 26. Being juſtified freely by his grace, (i. e. 
by the free Favour of God, without any Cauſe or 
Merit in us), through the redemption that is in Feſus 
Chrift - whom God hath ſet forth to be a rao 
through faith. in his blood, to declare his righteoufe 
neſs for the remiſſiun of ſms + that he might be juſt, 
and the juſtificr of him which belicveth in 2 
Here we have the ſeveral Cauſes concurring to our 
Pardon and Juſtification, viz. The free Love of God, 
the impulſive or moving Cauſe; the Blood of Chriſt, 
the meritorious ; and Faith in his Blood, the inſtru- 
mental Cauſe; and the End and Deſign of all, to 
declare his Righteouſneſs, i. c. that no Wrong might 
be done to the eſſential Purity of his Nature, or Rec- 
titude of his Will, or yet to his immediate Juſtice, © 
by which he cannot but hate Sin, and abhor the Sin- 
ner as ſuch, though he gives a Diſcharge to thoſe 
that believe, and reſt on a Saviour * As God wauld 


* Posl's Continuat. in bc. 4 | 
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ardon Sin, ſays Dr Gwen, and juſtify them that be. 


ieve, ſo he would be juſt alſo. And how could this 
be? By puniſhing our Sins in Chriſt ; that declared 


his Righteouſneſs : 1 Pet. ii. 24. His own ſelf bare 


our ſims, (i. e. the Puniſhment due to them), in his 


„ © own body, (i. e. his human Nature), on the croſs, 


Thus, in matchleſs Love, he hath given himſelf fer 
us, an offering and à ſacrifice to God for a ſweet. 
ſmelling ſavour, i. e. acceptable to him; becauſe 
hereby his Righteouſneſs was declared, in his ſhew- 
ing Mercy to, and pardoning Sinners. ry 

Obedience in all Duties will not explate Sin; In. 
terceſſion and Prayers will not do it: Sin required 
another Manner of Expiation, even ſuch as might 


anſwer what the eternal Juſtice of God required f. 


Hence it follows, that no Remiſſion is to be expect. 
ed by any Soul, without Intereſt by Faith in Jeſus 


Chriſt ; for without Chriſt, no Pardon, and without + 


Faith, no Intereſt in him. Yet how apt are many 
poor deluded Souls to expect Pardon in that Way, 
where never any Soul yet did, or ever can meet it? 
Some look for Pardon from the abſolute Mercy of 
God, without any regard to the Blood of Chriſt, or 
their Intereſt therein: We have ſinned, ſay they, 
but God is merciful. Some expect Remiſſion of Sin 
by virtue of their own Duties, not Chriſt's Merits : 
I have ſinned, but IT will repent, reſtore, reform, 
and God will pardon. But little do ſuch Men know 
bo they therein diminiſh the Evil of Sin, underva- 
mme the Juſtice of God, flight the Blood of Chriſt 
med for the Remiſſion of Sins, and put an undoing 
Cheat upon their own Souls for ever. Repentance, 
Reſtitution, and Reformation, are excellent Duties 
in their kind, and in- their proper Places ; - but they 
were never meant for Saviours or Satisfactions to 
God for Sins f. Durham ſays, Pag. 245. of his 
+ See Owen on the Hebrews, vol. 1. p. 244, 5, 6. 
J Flavel's Method of Grace, vol. 1. Sermon 16. 


Commentary 
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Commentary on the Revelation, that it is no leſs 
dangerous to Profeſſors to reſt on Duties, than to o- 
mit them. And therefore (continues he) the Ne- 
ceſſity of being denied to them in the Point of Juſti- 
fication, and of reſting upon Chriſt alone, is to be 
cleared and preſſed by Preachers, as a moſt neceſſary » 
and fundamental Thing. The Doctrine of the Church 

of Scotland on this Head, is contained in the Weſt- 
minſter Confeſſion of Faith, Chap. XI. viz. © Thoſe 
«© whom God effectually calleth, he alſo freely juſti- 
« fieth; not by infuſing Righteouſneſs into them, 
& but by pardoning their Sins, and accounting and 
« accepting their Perſons as righteous ; not for any 
c thing wrought in them, or done by them, but for 
« Chriſt's ſake alone; nor by imputing Faith itſelf, 
ce the Act of believing, or any other evangelical O- 
„ bedience, to them, as their Righteouſneſs ; but 
ce by imputing the Obedience and Satisfaction of 
c Chriſt unto them, they receiving. and reſting upon 
c him and his Righteouſneſs by Faith; which Faith 

c they have not of themſelves, it is the Gift of God.. 
The eternal Word came into the World, to make 
Atonement by his Sufferings and Death for elect 


Men, in Fulfilment of his Part of the Covenant of f 


Redemption made by God: the Father 'with him in 
the Character of ſecond Adam, the federal Head and 
Repreſentative of ſuch Men, and of them only. True 
Repentance and ſincere Obedience are competent to 
renewed Men only ; are Fruits of his Atonement, and 
Effects of his Influence by the Holy Spirit, upon 
them, as their vital Head. This Influence produces 
ſupreme Love to God, Hatred to Sin, and every o- 
ther moral Difpoſition wherein the Image of God, or 
Reſemblance to him in the moral Perfections of his 
Nature, properly conſiſts. Though elect Men, while 
in a State of Unregeneracy and Unbelief, are, as o- 
thers, dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, Eph. ii. 1. and can 
put forth no vital Act, on are only paſſive W 
; | n 2 
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of the firſt Grace of Life; yet, being quickened and 
made alive, born of God, and God's Workmanſhip, 
Eph. ii. 10. they are created in Chriſt Jeſus unto 
good Works, being renewed after the Image of him 
that created them. Yet they are far-from reſting on 
theſe their good Works; becauſe (Eccl. vii. 20.) there 
is not a juſt man upon earth, that doth good, and 
finneth not; and, Gal. iii. 10. a curſes pronounced up- 
on every one that continues not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them. Hence 
the Plaimiſt, P/al. cxliii. 2. deprecates God's enter. 
ing into judgment with him, becauſe no man living 
can be juſtified in his ſight ; and the Apoſtle ſays of 
himſelf, 1 Cor. iv. 4. I know nothing by myſelf, yet 
am I not hereby juſtified - but he that judgeth me, is 
the Lord. The Hope of Freedom from the Curſe 
and Condemnation, is grounded on the Merits of 
Chriſt alone. Herein the _— triumphs, Rom. viii, 
33. 34. Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect ? It is God that juſtifieth » who is he that con- 
* . demneth? It is arif that died, yea rather, that tis 
rifen again—. Chriſbs Death frees them from Con- 
demnation ; ther he hath made a ſufficient At- 
» onement and Satisfaction for all their Sins; and that 
which hath long ago ſatisfied in Heaven for the Sins 
of all the Elect, may very well ſerve to ſatisfy the 
Heart and ' Conſcience of a believing Sinner here on 
the Earth. Such an one may, as the Apoſtle doth, 
challenge all the World : Let Conſcience, carnal 
Reaſon, Law, Sin, Hell, and Devils, bring forth 
all they can, it will not be ſufficient to Condemna- 
4 tion; and that becauſe of Chriſt's Death and Satisfac- 
| tion, who (Rom. iv. 25.) was delivered for our affences, 
and was raiſed again for our juſtification, i. e. by 
his Death he paid our Debt; in his Reſurrection he 
received an Acquittance for us; for when he was 


diſcharged, a Foundation was laid for our Diſcharge 


from 


„eres 


_ence 


. R 
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from the Guilt and Puniſhng#hnt of all our Sins, J. liii. 8. 

As to the Unregenerate and Unvelieving, they are, 
as the Apoſtle hath it, Tit. i. 16. abominable, diſobedi- 
ent, and unto every good work reprobate. Rom. viii. 
7. The carnal mind is enmity againſt God : for it is not 
ſicbject᷑ to the lau of Cod, neither indeed can be. And 
therefore they to whom the Miniſtry of Reconcili- 
ation is committed, ought to make it their firſt and 
chief Work, to beſeech Men to be reconciled to God 
the great Scope of the Goſpel being to declare, that 
Cod is in Chriſt, reconciling the world unto himſelf, 
not imputing their treſpaſſes unto them, 2 Cor. v. 
19. The great Motive and Argument to be urged 
to perſuade Sinners to be reconciled to God, is con- 
tained in verſ. 21. For he hath made him to be ſin for 
us, who knew no ſin; that we might be made the 
righteouſneſs of God in him t. As Chriſt was not made 
Sin by any Sin inherent in him, ſo neither are we 
made righteous (in the Eye of the Law) by any 


— 


| po pro inherent in us, but by the Righteoul- 


neſs of Chriſt imputed to us; even as he (though in 
himſelf holy, harmleſs, undefiled, and ſeparate from 
Sinners) was treated and dealt with as the. Sinner, 
by having the Sins of his People reckoned and impu- 
ted unto him, / liii. 6. The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity us all. Rom. v. 19.— by the obeds- 

7 gn ſhall many be made righteous. This fa- 
lutary Doctrine, hen pathetically preached and in- 


eulcate, has a captivating Virtue, through theCo-opera- 


tion of the Spirit, to draw Sinners to Chriſt ; who, 
once by Faith united to him, become new creatures, 
old things paſs away, all things become new, as it is in 
verſ. 17. They have new Qualities, new Appre- 
henſions in their Underſtanding, new Inclinations in 
their Will and Affections, new Thoughts, Counſels, 


t EN AUTo, in es, Chriſſo; ergo, nd in nobis, nec noftra 
Juſtitia, | | 7 , — 
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- - and Deſigus; and their old Affections, Paſſions, No- 
tions —paſs away. 3 ö 
But to expect from Men the Practice of Works 
ſpiritually good, or of moral Duties performed in a 
Chriſtian Manner, before a Change paſs upon their 
Heart and Nature, is the fame as if one ſhould ſeek \ 
for the Fruit before he plant the Tree, or ſeek good 
Fruit from a corrupt Tree, Firſt make the Tree 
good, and the good Fruit will follow, as the Effect 
follows the Cauſe. If a Man be once implanted into 
Cariſt, che continued Influence of his Spirit will make 
him fruitful in every good Work; and without him, 
or ſeparated from him, as Chriſt himſelf aſſures us, 
John xv. 5. we can do nothing ſpiritually good, and. 
acceptable in the Sight of God ; for (Eph. i. 6.) we 
are accepted in the Beloved, when we are once uni- 
ted to him by Faith. 


SECT. LEXVI. of Decency in Prayer. 


ÞY both pubiic and private Devotion, every thing 
ſhould be avoided that hath the leaſt Appearance 
of Affectation, or may any way miniſter to Vanity; 
all violent Motions of the Body, and unnatural Mo- 
dulations of the Voice. The Behaviour ſhould be grave 
and fimple, natural and plain. People ſhould not be 
very-noily in their Prayers, nor affect ſtrange Geſtures 
of Body, nor a forced Tone of Voice. Devotion is 
to the Soul what Blood is to the Body, which is the 
Life of it. Now, the beſt State of the Body is, when 
the Blood moves regularly and evenly in it, when 
we are leaſt ſenſible that we have ſuch a Thing as 
Blood moving within us ;. which is when it is in its 
natural Condition, and we are in firm Health. We 
don't think we have moſt Life when we have convul- 
ſive and extraordinary Motions in our Bodies. Theſe 


Things proceed not from the free moving of the 
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Blood, but from the Stoppage'of the Blood and Spi- 


rits; from which Nature endeavouring to ſet iellf 


free, excites thoſe violent Motions in the Body. 


Theſe are not Signs of Health, but of Sickneſs. In re- 
ſpect of our Souls, the beſt State i is, when our Minds 
in our Devotions have a compoſed and gracious In- 

tercourſe with God, in ſuch Intentneſs and Recollec- 
tedneſs of T hought, that we are hardly ſenfible 
ourſelves, that we are at our Devotions. Thus it 
is when we are in firm Health of Mind, our Con- 
ſcience right before God, and our Affections ſanc- 


tified, and free from Ineumbran cin It is when we 


come ſhort of theſe that our Devotion becomes tu- 
multuary, and ſhews itſelf in outward Signs. Bodily 
Motions proceed only from the Convulſions of our 


Devotions ; and are Signs of Obſtructions in them, 


not of their free Paſſage. Sudden Motions of the 
Head, Hand, or Eye, are Signs, at beſt, not that 
we are devout, but that we would be ſo; and are 
the Effects of a troubled and diſcompoſed State of 
Mind. Mr BonnePs Life, p. 111. 


SECT. LEXVII. 4 Jewiſh Tale. 


Here was a Stone, ſay the 7ewi/h Rabbins, in 
the Sanctum Sanctorum, under the Ark, 


wherein was written SEM HAmPHORASH, (fo p: 


the Cabaliſts call the Name Jenovan). He" that 
could learn this Name, might, by the Virtue of it, 
do what Miracles he pleaſed. Wherefore the Wile. 
men fearing what might enſue thereon, made-two 
braſen Dogs, and ſet them on two Pillars before the 
Door of the Sanctuary: And it was fo, that when 
any one went in, and learned that Name, as he came 
out, thoſe Dogs barked ſo horribly, that they frighted 
him, and made him forget the Name that he had learned. 
But Jeſus of Nazar going in, wrote the Name in 


Parchment, and put it within the Skin of his Leg, 


and 


* 


* 
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and eloſed the Skin upon it; ſo that though he loſt 


the Remembrance of it at his coming out, by the 
barking of the braſen Dogs, yet he recovered the 
Knowledge of it again out of the Parchment in his 
Leg; and, by virtue thereof, he wrought Miracles, 
walked on the Sea, cured the Lame, raiſed the Dead, 
and opened the Eyes of the Blind. 
Hence we may infer, that the moſt ſtubborn Feu: 
are convinced of the Miracles of our bleſſed Saviour. 
Had they not been openly performed, and undeni- 
ably atteſted, no Creatures that ever had the Shape 
of Men, and any thing more of Modeſty than the 
braſen Dogs they talk of, would have-betaken them- 
ſelves to eb monſtrous fooliſh Figments, for a Pre- 
tence unto the Rejection of Chriſt and his Miracles. 
If a Man ſhould contend, that the Sun did not ſhine 
all the laſt Lear; and ſhould give this Reaſon of his 
Aſſertion, that a certain Man of his Acquaintance 
climbed up to Heaven by a Ladder, and put the Sun - 
in a Box, and kept him cloſe in his Chamber all that 
Time; he would ſpeak to the full with as much Pro- 
bability and Appearance of Truth, as the grand Rab- 
bins do in this Tale. Every Word in their Story is 
a Monſter. The Stone, the writing the Name of 
_ God on it, the Virtue of the Pronunciation of that 
Name, the braſen Dogs, the Entrance of a private 
Man into the Sanctum Sanctorum, the barking of the 
Dogs, are Dreams becoming Men under. a penal 
Infatuation and Blindneſs. Owen q Heb. vol. 1. 
P. 241. Prolegom. 5 


SECT. LXXVIII. 4 Diſſuaſrve from Lying. 


FO lye, is to write or ſpeak what is falſe, with 
1 Deſign to deceive and impoſe upon thoſe with 
whom we converſe. And cah there be a Vice of a 


more infamous Quality ? A mean, — 
* an 
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cally Vice indged. . For vchat can be mqre * WE 
fo able and baſe, than for a Man to ſpeak contra 
to his own I "ay; Senſe of Things? The 
ficlt and baldeſt 5 the Corruption of Man 
ners, is, the dame Truth. out of our Diſcourſe; = 
25, ön the contrary, 2 of Truth and Reſolution ta be. 
the Eſteem. of all good Men, | the. B 3 
ning and Foundation of a brave and eminent Virtue, 7 
But, 929 75 the Deſpicableneſs of this Vice in itſeltf, 
it is likewiſe, highly deſtructive to human Society; . 
for we ceaſg to be Men, and are looſe from all te 
mutual Ties and Securities poſſible to be had upon 83 
one another, when mutual Confidence, and Truth 4 
te only Ground of it, is loſt, Speech indeed is zightix 
ſaid to capacitatę Mankind 4 Society; but if once 85 
chat be abuſed to Falſchogd. and Deceit, Silence is ͤa 
thouſand Times the more ſociable ality of the. two. 
If a Lye indeed were conſtant to ĩtſelß, and wore but 
one Face, as Truth does, then the Miſchief wer, | 
more tolerable ; for we might depend . it, t = 
the direct contrary. of , whatthe Lyar ſays, is ro; 
But, alas ! it is aur; Misfortune, that the Never T 
Truth hath a hundred thouſand ſeveral Shapes; and. 3 
the Space it ranges in, is infinite and uncertain. Witb- 3 
out; all doubt, could, Mankind be made duly ſenſibig 
of the Horror and miſchievous Conſequences of N. 
ing, they would be ſo, far from practiſing, or giving 
the leaſt. Countenance to ſuch Wickedneſs, that they. / 
would ſet themſelves to drive it out of the Word ; 
with Fire and Sword; and think no Puniſhment too 4] 
ſevere, no Methods too cruel, for the utter Exter--W 
mination of it. It is incumbent more eſpecially on 42% 
thoſe to whom the Education of Youth is commit tec 3 
to obſerve with great Vigilance the very firſt Tens 4 
dencies to this Evil, and with utmaſt Care to prevent 
and oppoſe the Growth of it. This ſhould be theie 


firſt Buſineſs: and the checking of a poſitive.and ob- - 2 


{tinate, Humour their next. And both thele ſhquld be. 
O 248 taken 7 


1 
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taken down betimes; for otherwiſe the Corruption 
bol Nature will be beforehand with us; and it is ſcarce: 

to be conceived indeed, how very early ſuch rank 
Weeds ſpring, and how prodigiouſly they ſhoot, if 
not nipt in the Bud. Men may be guilty of lying 
in their Actions, as well as in their Diſcourſe : For 
Wbat elſe is all that Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation, 
. ſo generally practiſed in the World ? This, by Men 
: of refined Manners, is repreſented as an Accompliſh- 
ment, and hath obtained the Character and Reputa- 
tion of Complaiſance and Good-breeding. But, ſay 
|  , what they will, it is in reality a Blemiſh and Dil. 
| = honour, a mean Submiſſion, and baſe Degeneracy of 
FF Soul, for a Man to appear abroad always in Diſguiſe, 
B to walk with a Maſk, and not dare to ſhew his Face 
to the World. Honour can never be conſiſtent with 
Diſſimulation. And the Hypocrite is certainly the 
- greateſt Coward, the moſt abject Slave, under per- 


; 
| 
| 
| petual Conſtraint, always ſtraining to counterfeit ſome 
| good Qualities which he harh not, or to keep ſome 
£ Ill ones ont of Sight. Beſides, Diſſimulation cannot 
geo very far; it will be diſcovered at one Time or o- 
33 ther; for nothing which is either violent or counter- 
2 feit, continues long: And, when once ſuch Men are 
detected, all they get by it, is, never to be truſted 
afterwards; to have no Streſs laid upon what they 
do, nor any Credit given to what they ſay. Nay, . 
Truth itſelf ſuffers by this means, and can gain no 
Reception, when it comes out of their Mouths. And 
how deſpicable a Wretch is that Man, whoſe Autho- 
rity is loſt, and whoſe Example goes for nothing, 
- Whoſe moſt ſerious Actions are thought to ſmell ſo 
ok of Trick and Deſign, that they ,gnly ſerve to 
awaken Mens Suſpicion, and warn them to be more 
upon their Guard? 9 "4 4 
\. Notwithſtanding, if a Man's Diſpoſition be crook- 
ed and deformed ; if there be any thing in it vicious, 
- and offenſive to the World, this ought certainly — 


f 
be kept in, and carefully concealed$ : For that Fre-. 
dom and Openneſs in Converſation, that amiable and 

noble Frankneſs of Temper, which ſo much digniſieg 


and ennobles a Man, is always conſiſtent with Decen. ©. 
cy, Reſpect, and good Manners ; and is utterly in- 


conſiſtent with, and oppoſite to a rude, flovenly, in- 


ſolent, and careleſs Behaviour. In like manner, - 
though a Man ſhould never tell a Lye, yet he is not 
obliged to tell all the Truth neither. That then which 
we are to take care of in this Point, is, to ſpeak as 
much as is convenient, and to be ſure that all we 
do ſpeak be true. Charron of Wiſdom, Book 3. 
Chap. 10. a po je 


+ See Part 2. Sed. 11. Pag, 170. 
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